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LEINSTER REGIMENT 


VOLUME II 
CHAPTER I 


1914. THE 2ND BATTALION. 
MOBILIZATION—EMBARKATION FOR FRANCE. 


HE end of July, 1914, found the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
under canvas in Moore Park, Fermoy, at Battalion 
Training, and forming one of the units of the 17th Brigade 
of the 6th Division, the other brigades being the 16th 
and 18th. In the list of reliefs which were to take place 
on the conclusion of the training year the 2nd Battalion 
had been assigned to Buttevant. The first intimation 
that this routine was to be disturbed was received about 
midnight of the 25th-26th July when a motor cyclist 
brought orders to the Battalion, while it was engaged on 
a scheme of night outposts, that all troops were to return 
to Cork and that commanding officers and adjutants 
were to report to brigade headquarters forthwith. So 
little was the gravity of the European situation regarded 
at the time, that the universal impression which prevailed 
was that some further trouble had occurred over the 
Ulster question ; possibly civil war in Ireland had broken 
out. But at brigade headquarters the true nature of the 
crisis was revealed ; Germany was set upon embroiling 
Europe in war; and in the struggle it was probable 
that Great Britain would be engaged. 

This startling intelligence demanded every military 
precaution, and steps were taken for the army in the 
United Kingdom to take up a watching attitude. All 
officers and men, temporarily absent from their units, 
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were recalled by telegraph, and troops were hurried to 
occupy such vulnerable points as they had been ear- 
marked for in time of peace. The harbour and naval 
dockyard at Queenstown obviously required additional 
protection and it was mainly for these that the 2nd 
Leinster Regiment had to find detachments. The camp 
at Moore Park was struck and the Battalion returned to 
Cork, the second in command—Major Bullen-Smith—and 
Lieutenant Caulfeild the adjutant being sent on ahead 
by motor car to superintend the provision of the detach- 
ments required for the Precautionary Period. These 
detachments were quickly in position and all arrange- 
ments required were carried out except the provision of 
tents, which by some mischance did not arrive. The 
weather was inclement, with incessant wind and rain, and 
some discomfort was caused in consequence by the lack 
of shelter. 

Meanwhile the political tension of Europe had almost 
reached breaking point. Austria was indeed actually 
at war with Servia and was bombarding Belgrade. 
England had despatched part of her navy to sea while 
holding all her squadrons in home waters in a state of 
instant readiness. Belgium was hurriedly mobilizing. 
Germany had recalled her High Seas Fleet, and German 
troops from Metz had been hurried forward to the 
frontier. Russia had ordered the mobilization of her 
southern armies and France was anxiously enquiring 
of England what the latter’s action would be in the event 
of a general European conflagration. Every hour the 
news grew more and more grave. Germany declined 
to give any assurance as to respecting the neutrality of 
Belgium, and shewed that she was about to let the sword 
decide the great European issue, by declaring war on 
Russia on the evening of Saturday, August 1st. France 
immediately ordered a general mobilization. The next 
day the Germans violated the neutrality of Luxemburg 
and demanded from Belgium passage for German armies 
through Belgian territory. 

Late on the 3rd August German troops crossed the 
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Belgian frontier and about 11 p.m. the senior staff officer 
of the 6th Division sent for adjutants of the battalions 
in Cork and informed them that mobilization would 
probably begin next day. That day, the 4th August, 
brought matters to a crisis so far as England was con- 
cerned. Early in the day information was received of 
Germany’s demand for free passage through Belgium and 
of the categorical refusal of the latter country. Later 
came the news that German troops had crossed the 
frontier. Instructions were at once telegraphed to the 
British ambassador at Berlin directing him to obtain 
from the German Government an assurance that the 
neutrality of Belgium would be respected ; in the event 
of this guarantee not being given the ambassador was to 
leave Berlin forthwith. Midnight was the time limit 
fixed for the reply, but about 11 p.m. the ambassador 
received his passports and England and Germany were 
at war. 

The die was now cast and at 6 a.m. on the 5th August, 
1914, the mobilization of the British Army began. Little 
more than a week had passed since the Austrian 
ambassador had left Belgrade, yet eight nations were 
now at war. On the one side were Germany and Austria ; 
on the other France, Russia, England, Belgium, Servia 
and Montenegro. Still more Powers were yet to intervene ; 
and the contest—at the moment confined to Europe— 
was, in time, to embrace practically the whole world. 

Of all the administrative triumphs achieved by the 
War Office during the world contest there is none more 
striking than the mobilization, concentration and despatch 
of the original Expeditionary Force to France. The very 
ease and celerity with which the army in the United 
Kingdom was raised from a peace to war footing tend to 
conceal the difficulties of those operations and to rob the 
General and Administrative Staffs of the credit due to 
their efforts in the years immediately preceding the war. 
Throughout the United Kingdom mobilization went off 
without a hitch, and in the 2nd Leinster Regiment, as in 
other units, the reservists joined the colours rapidly and 
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completely equipped. For a moment some difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the quota of horses required 
for the battalion transport, but thanks to the efforts of 
Captain R. R. Smyth, who was detailed as horse collecting 
officer for the 6th Division, this matter was soon put 
right. On the 6th August, the second day of mobiliza- 
tion, Lieutenants Saunders and Barry from the 3rd 
Battalion arrived with 288 reservists from the depot at 
Birr, and on the following day Lieutenants Marshall and 
Goodbody, also of the 3rd Battalion, reported with 317 
more. By the evening of the fourth day of mobilization 
there were 693 reservists in barracks; and at 6 p.m. on 
Sunday the goth August the Battalion was reported 
complete and ready to take the field. 

Thus in exactly 108 hours the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
had equipped itself down to the last man and the last 
gaiter button. This was a remarkable performance 
when the conditions of mobilization at Cork are taken 
into account. The Precautionary Period had necessi- 
tated the finding of protective detachments until the 
Militia battalions, permanently earmarked for the duty, 
had been assembled ; and this factor necessarily threw 
out of gear the very detailed mobilization time table, 
prepared beforehand in the orderly room, by which the 
exact hour—and indeed minute—for every jot and tittle 
of mobilization had been carefully laid down. But with 
everyone working with a will all difficulties were quickly 
surmounted, and it was soon realized how great were the 
advantages of the system recently introduced by which 
the old eight company organization was abandoned and 
the four company system introduced in its stead. 

To the rush and bustle of mobilization there came as 
an anti-climax a period of waiting for orders to embark, 
and day succeeded day without such instructions being 
received. The utmost secrecy was maintained by the 
higher authorities ; none of us knew whether any portion 
of the Expeditionary Force had yet been carried overseas. 
As a matter of fact, although this was not known for 
some time afterwards, the Cabinet had decided to retain 
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temporarily in the United Kingdom two divisions of the 
Expeditionary Force in order to have a nucleus of trained 
troops in the United Kingdom in the event of a raid, 
and until the Territorial Army should be in a position to 
take over the defence of the country. The two divisions 
selected for retention were the 4th Division, in the 
Eastern, and the 6th Division, in the Irish Command ; 
and although the former soon followed the main body 
of the Expeditionary Force it was some weeks before the 
6th Division was to come into line in France. 

The time was occupied by the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
in a strenuous course of route marching and field training, 
and no less in unending discussion amongst the officers 
as to the prospects and probable duration of the great 
and long-foreseen struggle. Unlike the Press, which in 
many cases was inclined to depreciate the military worth 
of Germany, and to institute the most extravagant 
comparisons between voluntarily enlisted and con- 
scripted soldiers—to the disadvantage of the latter— 
professional soldiers like the Leinster officers were under 
no illusion as to the worth of the opponent they were 
about toineet. It was not as regards the fighting capacity 
of the German as compared with the British or Irish 
soldier that there was the slightest uneasiness; but 
there was a feeling that in Germany the army had always 
come first, and that—unlike the British army—it had 
been able to keep itself abreast of modern developments 
and to equip itself with the latest and best weapons in 
defiance of economists and politicians. On the other 
hand there was a deep conviction that the comparatively 
long service of the British soldier, as compared with his 
opposite number in Continental armies, was a very great 
asset ; and to this was added a conviction no less profound 
that the camaraderie existing between the British officer 
and his men had no counterpart in the German army. 
And amongst the more senior officers in the Battalion, 
the great majority of whom had been on active service, it 
was felt that such experience could not fail to be of 
advantage when set side by side with the product of 
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ceremonial and peace-soldiering of German garrison life. 
Curiously enough, in spite of the almost universal opinion 
of the Press to the contrary, there was no very pronounced 
bias in these ante-room debates as to the superiority of 
the voluntarily enlisted soldier, as such, compared with 
the same article obtained by universal service. 

As regards our ally France the tendency was perhaps 
to over-rate her powers. The disasters of 1870 were 
common knowledge even to second-lieutenants, and had 
been studied in detail by some of the more mature. 
But the very magnitude of those disasters had led to a 
belief that they were ‘too bad to be true” and the 
Napoleonic armies with their great prestige and traditions 
seemed more typical of the real France. The generous 
sympathy which the British officer always feels for an 
old and honourable opponent tended to an over-estimation 
of French military power; thus, while a very deep 
seated wish was expressed that the French might be able 
to retrieve the shame of 1870 at the expense of Germany, 
those who voiced the wish were unable to advance any 
very convincing arguments to support it. There was 
a tendency to exaggerate the progress made by the 
French army since the days of Mars-la-Tour and Sedan ; 
unconsciously the comparison was made between the 
French armies of 1914 and 1870 and not between the 
French and German armies as they stood on the outbreak 
of the Great War. And almost universally the staggering 
growth of German population as compared with that 
of France was overlooked. Man-power had not, however, 
come to have the significance it was destined to possess 
before the great struggle was brought to an end. Much 
was expected of the French field gun—the famous “ 75 ”’ 
—and though there were some who muttered of the 
disappointment caused by the famous mitraslleuse in 
1870 the faith of the backers of the French artillery was 
not to be shaken. 

Not much attention was given to Austria as it was not 
expected that the Battalion was ever likely to be arrayed 
against Austrian troops. The general opinion was that 
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Austria was an unlucky Power, always destined to be 
beaten in whatever war she undertook. To most officers 
the campaign in Bohemia in 1866 represented the sum 
of their knowledge of Austria’s military history. Eugene, 
Wallenstein, Novara, and Custozza were, it is feared, but 
mere names ; no one could think of any great war from 
which Austria had emerged triumphant; and the 
inevitable comparison with Prussia was to the decided 
disadvantage of the Dual Monarchy. 

Russia was rather an unknown quantity, and in her 
case the feeling undoubtedly was omne ignoitum pro 
magnifico. The collapse of the Northern Colossus against 
Japan had not indeed been entirely forgotten ; but that 
war had been studied by a mere handful of officers, and 
the British official narrative of it was immured in a work 
of Gargantuan proportions and deadly dullness. The 
general impression was that Russia had not exerted her 
whole strength in that war, and that had she gone on 
with the contest she must have emerged as the ultimate 
victor. Unreadiness, corruption, wine, and—why conceal 
the truth ?—women, were assumed to be particular 
characteristics of Russian campaigning; but it was 
thought that with the war at her own doors Russia’s 
efforts would be more vigorous than when she had been 
engaged in another continent with Japan. In any case 
her vast numbers must exercise a marked influence ; and 
British officers, accustomed to a small army, were inclined 
to pin much faith in the millions of the Tsar. 

The Belgian Army none of us took very seriously, and, 
although the “ Belgees ”’ put up an unexpected resistance 
at Liége, professional soldiers were not led away by the 
panegyrics which appeared in the Press about the achieve- 
ment, honourable and valiant though it was admitted to 
be. On the other hand a great and misplaced confidence 
was reposed in Antwerp which we told ourselves, repeating 
a dogma which had been instilled into us, was “ the 
strongest fortress in the world.”” There were some, wiser 
than the rest, who had tales about some terrible siege 
artillery of the Central Powers but on the whole we were 
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in complete ignorance of the surprises to be sprung 
on us in this respect. 

The Serbians, or Servians as we called them in those 
days, were admitted to be stout fighters but there was a 
tendency not to trust too much to any Balkan Power. 
The Balkan Wars of 1912, where the victors fell to 
fighting amongst themselves after their united triumph 
over Turkey, had made an unpleasant impression and 
rather discounted the value of a Balkan Power as an 
ally. There was rather a pathetic confidence that 
Turkey, if she came into the war at all, would do so on 
the side of her old protector England; while Bulgaria 
was supposed to be under such a debt of obligation to 
Russia as to make her a possible adherent of the Allies. 
As regards Montenegro no one knew anything about 
the country except that it was very small and not unduly 
civilized. It is not certain, looking back to those far 
away days of 1914, that we had any very clear idea that 
Montenegro was in the war at all. 

In no prophecy were we more hopelessly in the wrong 
than as regards the probable duration of the war. The 
almost unanimous opinion was that it would not last 
more than six months. Such opinion was not based 
upon deductions from great wars in the past. The 
protracted duration of the American Civil War was 
freely quoted as indicating what might happen when 
great issues were at stake. Further, several officers of 
the Battalion had fought in the South African War and 
they fully realized the difficulty of fighting a “ quick ”’ 
war when the theatre of operations was likely to be very 
large. Nevertheless, there was a general opinion—almost 
an obsession—that the financial strain of a great contest 
would be so great that Europe could not survive a lengthy 
war on a grand scale. Some years earlier Mr. Norman 
Angell had written at considerable length on the thesis 
that the financial interdependence of the Great Powers 
would render a long war impossible ; so cogent had his 
arguments seemed that we soldiers had reluctantly come 
to believe that wars in the future would consist of a 
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limited number of rounds, with victory decided “ on 
points ” rather than by a fight to a finish. ‘‘ Business 
men ’’ were insistent that such would be the case; and 
in the years before the war they had been listened to with 
an attention in marked contrast to the manner in which 
their views and predictions were received when these 
impostors were, later, unmasked. Military men had, 
indeed, come to believe that war between Great Powers 
would last just so long as international financiers might 
decide as necessary for the satisfaction of honour; and, 
that period once reached, the men of the money-bags 
would agree to call a halt and thus the war would end. 
That war should be allowed to interfere with business 
was unthinkable ; and indeed, in the first dark days, the 
supremest test of patriotism was the exhibition of the 
notice ‘‘ Business as usual.”’ 

Late at night, when Imagination had been stimulated 
by cocked-hats and splits, the more speculative would 
endeavour to see behind the veil and to picture possible 
new developments of war. Some one would mention 
submarines ; but the word would fall flat. In the early 
days of 1914 submarines were not feared for they had 
scarcely passed beyond the experimental stage, and in 
range and size they were far inferior to the underwater 
craft that became such a feature later in the war. 
Zeppelins gave great scope to the hair-raisers but no one 
anticipated long distance raids by aeroplanes at night. 
Gas warfare and Tanks were of course unknown and any 
forecast of such features of war would have been received 
with uproarious derision. Mechanical Transport had, in 
the years before the war, consisted to a great extent of 
steam tractors and lorries, and those who had experienced 
the frightful inefficiency of it on manceuvres a few years 
earlier were not likely to pin much faith in it for war, and 
said so with stark and blood-curdling profanity. Never- 
theless, there was unbounded faith in the Army Service 
Corps, the result of its splendid record in South Africa, 
and the marvellous efficiency of petrol transport was to 
surprise the Jeremiahs with their lamentations on steam. 
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What were the feelings which animated the Battalion 
just before it took the field? A reference to the Press 
of the day may induce the conviction that England and 
the British Army glowed with fierce indignation at the 
outrage inflicted on defenceless Belgium. But it would 
be quite untrue to say that either the officers or other 
ranks of the Battalion—or of any other battalion for 
that matter—were permeated to any great extent by 
such sentiment. For Belgium there was undoubtedly 
a deep feeling ; but it was not so much sympathy for a 
harmless individual unfairly attacked as the sudden 
interest one always feels for the first man knocked over 
in a fight. What Belgium was suffering, France—and 
possibly even England—might suffer too. Belgium was 
merely the first casualty in a monstrous Armageddon and 
it is no worse to be hit in the opening phase than later in 
the day. The real feeling which animated all ranks in 
1914 was concerned with Germany. Germany had for 
years been a nuisance to Europe ; she had been “ asking 
for it’’; and the time had come when, once for all, she 
must be taught a lesson. For Germans as such there 
was no very deep seated hatred. On the whole British 
and Germans seemed to have much in common. But 
the Emperor was disliked for his interference in South 
African affairs and despised for his amateurishness and 
rant. Now that the long expected hour had struck the 
Army, without elation but without dismay, went forward 
to its allotted task. There were no shoutings, no garish 
enthusiasm, no childish irresponsibility. In their place 
were two deep convictions—one, that Germany must 
be settled with once for all; the other that a good deal 
of blood must first be shed. 

These discussions were, however, not shared in 
by all. They were confined to the more elderly, 
for awestruck second-lieutenants quailed—and were 
expected to quail—at tilting a lance with veterans 
whose reminiscences went back to a remote antiquity 
of nearly quarter of a century. But there was one 
subject free to all to uphold with heated argument or 
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to deride with brutal and caustic unbelief—the Russians 
in England. 

Hardly had the Great War begun when all over the 
United Kingdom fiew the most circumstantial rumours of 
the landing in the north of Great Britain of large bodies 
of Russian troops, and of their conveyance by rail to 
ports in the south and east of England. Every day, 
nay every hour, corroborative details were received ; and, 
though no one could point to any actual eye-witness of 
either the landing or of the location of these troops, there 
were few, even in Cork, who had not precise details at 
second hand. The troops had embarked at Archangel ; 
the very names of the British cross-channel steamers in 
which they had been transported to a Scottish port were 
given ; dozens of people had heard from dozens of other 
people of long train loads of Muscovites hurrying south- 
wards through England; and a sober senior officer of 
the Battalion swore that an uncle with his own eyes had 
seen thousands of these Russians at Falmouth. The 
rumour was no mere local shave. It was to be found all 
over England. From Donegal to Dover, from Cromarty 
to Cork the legend lived. It was rampant in France. 
During several critical weeks it was regarded by millions 
of people as an incontestable fact that a powerful Russian 
force was about to effect a landing in Flanders and to 
co-operate with the French and British on the Western 
Front. And the whole thing was one outrageous, 
colossal, and magnificent Lie. 

At last the long and eagerly expected orders for 
departure were received, for at 11 p.m. on the night of 
Sunday, 16th August—these things always happened on a 
Sunday in the Leinsters—the Battalion received instruc- 
tions to embark at 4 a.m. on the following morning. 
Shortly after three o’clock we paraded and silently stole 
out of the barrack gate in pitch darkness, side roads being 
taken to the quay to avoid any possible crowd. The 
Battalion was particularly popular in Cork ; many of 
the men had relations or intimate friends among the 
inhabitants ; and so eager were the people to give the 
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Leinsters a real Irish send off that night after night brass 
bands used to lie outside the barracks ready to spring up 
at a moment’s notice and play the Battalion out. Dawn 
had broken when the quay was reached without incident. 
Immediately the Battalion proceeded to embark on the 
Graphic, a fine cross-channe] steamer from the Belfast 
service, and at seven o’clock on a glorious August morning 
the vessel cast off for a ‘‘ destination unknown.” 

All the way down the River Lee the Battalion was given 
a splendid send off. Crowds on the banks cheered loudly 
and everywhere Irish pipes were heard playing rollicking 
and inspiriting tunes. When open waters were reached 
there was some excitement as to the course which the 
ship would take, and those excessively efficient people 
who always have prismatic compasses at hand soon 
declared authoritatively that the ship was sailing east. 
It was thus clear that our destination was not France ; 
and there was no little disappointment—for a curious 
feature of those far off days was a terror lest the Battalion 
might be late for the war. The sea was oil smooth and 
just before midnight Holyhead was reached. No escort 
had accompanied us, for in those days the possibility of 
submarine attack was not regarded very seriously. 
On landing, the Battalion at once entrained for Cambridge 
which was reached at 8.30 a.m. on the 18th August. 
Here the 6th Division was concentrating, and the 2nd 
Leinster Regiment with other units pitched camp on 
Midsummer Common. 

Of those brief days at Cambridge the outstanding 
memories are tropical heat, strenuous days in the field, 
and the boundless kindness of Clare College. Each 
college collected to itself one or more units, and it was the 
good fortune of the Battalion that it was gathered to the 
bosom of Clare. The Clare boat-house was placed at our 
disposal as a mess-house for breakfast and lunch, and we 
dined with dons and other great ones every night at 
high table in hall. From the vice-master down everyone 
connected with Clare went out of his way to do every- 
thing possible for our comfort ; and when our time came 
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to leave Cambridge we took away with us lasting and 
most pleasant recollections of the University in general 
and Clare College in particular. Asa small token of their 
gratitude the officers, on embarkation later for France, 
sent to the college a silver statuette representing a 
captain in service dress, with the names of the officers, 
the arms of the college, and the badge of the Regiment 
on the panels. May it long grace the high table of Clare 
and to dons yet unborn tell of the kindness of their 
forbears to a regiment which has passed away. 

On Sunday the 30th August orders were received for 
the Battalion to march to Newmarket and at 5 a.m. the 
next day it marched out—a day for ever to be marked 
with the blackest of black stones for the mess corporal 
overslept himself and the officers perforce made a break- 
fastless trek of over eleven miles that muggy August 
morning. The Battalion encamped on the training 
downs, the officers’ mess being in Warren Mansion, a 
fine house most kindly placed at our disposal by Mr. 
Nelke. As at Cambridge, strenuous brigade and battalion 
days hardened off all the reservists and brought all ranks 
to a high state of physical fitness. Two features of 
Newmarket will always live in the memory of the 6th 
Division—the posters, everywhere displayed, calling for 
500,000 recruits for the New, or Kitchener, Armies— 
and the stringent orders issued to us to the effect that 
in no manceuvre, in no march, and in no form of training 
was a foot to be set upon the Newmarket “ gallops.”’ 
Britannia was calling wildly for half a million volunteers 
but the training of racehorses was on no account to be 
interfered with. 

It was known—dimly it is true—that British troops 
had already been engaged, but news was extremely 
scanty and an exaggerated censorship lulled everyone 
into an unjustified optimism. The Times of Sunday 30th 
had printed an alarming article revealing the condition 
of the British Army after the battle of Le Cateau; but 
the tale was told without scareheads, and its sober 
setting had caused the column to be overlooked by the 
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great majority incamp. Now in the first days of Septem- 
ber wounded officers began to arrive in hospitals in 
Cambridge and from them were gleaned some details of 
the frontier fighting and the great retreat which ensued. 
Two things were clear. The Germans were in over- 
whelming numbers and the French, for the moment at 
any rate, had their tails well down. The German artillery 
was very strong; and even at that early stage we began 
to hear significant accounts of the power of the German 
machine guns. On the other hand, the German cavalry 
could not stand up against ours ; and their infantry came 
on in such masses as to form targets almost unbelievable. 
Still there was no disguising the fact that the French 
and British were in full retreat, and our wounded acquain- 
tances rather left us with the impression that the retreat 
was something like a rout. In spite of this there was not 
a whispered doubt of our ultimate success ; and looking 
back on the war, protracted beyond our wildest imagin- 
ings, not the least curious feature was the supreme, even if 
at times illogical, conviction, in those dark early days, that 
we would be “ all right in the end.’’ However, early in 
September, 1914, the universal sentiment was that things 
would be worse before they could be better. The booky 
ones talked fluently of Corunna; and we of the 6th 
Division thought it probable that we might be rushed out 
to France to cover the embarkation of the shattered 
Expeditionary Force, so that it might be reformed at 
home prior to another attempt. To the enquiries, and 
they were many, ‘‘ What’s the German army like ? ’”’ the 
usual and laconic answer was “‘ It’s a damned fine army.” 
To the question what was the first battle like—we did not 
call it Mons for we had hardly heard the name—the answer 
was more laconic still—‘‘ Hell.” 

It was in these circumstances that the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment awaited orders to proceed to France, and at 
midnight on the 6th September—a Sunday of course— 
instructions were received to be ready to entrain on the 
following day. Accordingly at 7.25 p.m. on the 7th 
the right half battalion steamed out of Newmarket 
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station, followed an hour later by a second train bearing 
the remainder. Southampton was reached very early 
on the morning of the 8th and the Battalion embarked 
on the Canadian Pacific liner Lake Mschigan—a dreadful 
ship. The Lake Michigan had been employed in peace 
time in the conveyance of emigrants from the Continent 
to the United States and was a big iron box rather than a 
transport. The “saloon” was a vast, gloomy cavern 
furnished with dirty wooden tables and benches, and the 
cabins were dark concrete-floored cells from which 
mercifully all bedding and mattresses had been re- 
moved. There were of course no baths, and the sanitary 
arrangements, while they resembled Mr. Weller’s know- 
ledge of London in that they were peculiar, were unlike 
it in that they were by no means extensive. The men 
occupied great cavernous holds which at any rate were 
reasonably clean and had the advantage of being distinctly 
cool. 

When we sailed our destination was absolutely un- 
known, but it was felt that we were to land at some port 
to cover the re-embarkation of the Expeditionary Force. 
Bordeaux was a favourite tip. After passing the Isle 
of Wight the prismatic compass folk were again in their 
element and the course of the vessel seemed to indicate 
Cherbourg as our goal. Soon, however, doubts and 
conjectures were set at rest by an authoritative 
announcement that we were bound for St. Nazaire. 
At this every one looked extremely wise and felt extremely 
ignorant. 

After a fine but dull voyage—for there was no convoy 
and no escort—the Lake Michigan anchored at the mouth 
of the Loire, off St. Nazaire, at 6 a.m. on the roth Septem- 
ber. In the wide estuary numerous transports of the 
6th Division had assembled and all ranks were eager to 
exchange the amenities of the Lake Michigan for the 
rigours of war. Accommodation for landing was, how- 
ever, very limited and the next morning found the Lake 
Michsgan still at anchor in the mouth of the river. During 
the period of enforced inaction the troops on the various 
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transports occupied themselves in signalling inanities 
from ship to ship. An officer of the Battalion amused 
himself by spelling out for a blasé group a message which 
was being sent with unusual vigour from a neighbouring 
vessel. Ina moment the attitude of boredom gave place 
to expectancy. For the message ran: “A great battle 
has been fought The Germans arein.. .” 7 

“Paris! My God!” came a muttered ejaculation 
from the group. 

But the reader spelt on, ‘ F—U—L—L R—E— 
T—R—E—A—T ...” 

It was the Battle of the Marne. 
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CHAPTER II 


1914. THE 2ND BATTALION (continued). 
THE MARCH TO THE AISNE. 


RTY-EIGHT hours were spent on the Lake Michigan 
at the mouth of the Loire, but at last, early on the 
morning of the 12th September, the anchor was hove up 
and the vessel got under way. Passing through a narrow 
entrance, and then by a series of locks the transport 
penetrated into a region of green fields and market 
gardens at the back of the town. Debarkation began at 
once, and during the hours when the transport staff were 
unloading wagons and horses the companies on shore 
were consumed with one desire—to get decent bread. 
Small shops in the vicinity were crowded by ravenous 
officers and men, but the coup of the day was brought 
off by Lieutenant Daly and “ B ’’ Company who marched 
into the town, where prices had not reached such an 
alarming level, and returned with long French loaves 
carried ‘‘at the slope ’’—to be received with envious 
cheers by the remainder of the Battalion. Towards 
evening the Battalion marched through the town to the 
strains of ‘‘ Tipperary” entraining at 6 p.m., and at 
10 o'clock left St. Nazaire for an unknown destination. 
At 10.30 a.m. on the following morning Tours was 
passed and at one o’clock Vendéme was reached. Here 
a brief halt was made and those who had not forgotten 
their French soon engaged in conversation with a large 
and enthusiastic crowd. Naturally the conversation 
turned on the recent battle, and from a young French 
officer, just back with a slight wound, it was gathered 
that the German shells often failed to explode, that the 
German machine guns were extremely numerous and well 
handled, and that the German troops were surrendering 
VOL. II Cc 
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in large numbers. According to the narrator the 
Germans had suffered a very heavy defeat and had 
completely lost their moral. This led up to the obvious 
question, prompted by the fear that the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment might arrive too late :—‘‘ How long more do 
you think the war will last ? ” 

The eyes of the young French officer flashed and he 
replied with deep earnestness and conviction :— 

““ Quinze jours |” 

A fortnight! The conversation took place on the 
13th September and the war might easily be all over by 
the 27th! Just our luck. We might be late for the 
whole thing after all. 

In the afternoon we got word again of our old friends 
the Russians, that is to say those Muscovite warriors 
who had passed through England. At some station 
where we halted about five o’clock there was a serious 
looking French civilian on the platform—the kind of 
Frenchman to be met in every provincial town, with a 
straw hat, alpaca coat, a ribbon in his buttonhole, and 
a heart of gold. He is generally a prothonotary or some- 
thing of the sort. This gentleman was full of the 
Russians and produced a telegram from somewhere—St. 
Petersburg probably—to say that 80,000 of them had 
reached Maubeuge. Those were grand days in 1914, and 
the grandest thing was the rumours and lies with which 
we were primed. But though most of us succumbed to 
the tales of these mysterious Russians one officer there 
was who had stoutly refused to give any credence to the 
story. The name of Major J. D. Mather deserves to be 
commemorated in brass as one who rose superior to 
human credulity. 

Late at night the long train—by this time garlanded 
with flowers lavishly bestowed on it at various stations— 
stopped in the southern outskirts of Paris. Great 
searchlights were sweeping the sky and brought home to 
some of us the fact that air raids were not altogether 
confined to the imagination of Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells. Soon the train was in motion again and 
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passed over what seemed a never-ceasing succession of 
points and cross-overs until Paris was left behind. 
Everyone then fell asleep wondering where daylight 
would find us, the question being answered in the stream- 
ing dawn of the 14th September when cramped mortals 
peering through the carriage panes descried a station 
with the name Coulommiers on the platform. 

A diary here consulted contains the tart statement 
“ Battalion turned out of train to stand 14 hours in rain 
then to train again,’’ and this little jingle is an accurate 
record of what occurred. At seven o’clock the work of 
detraining horses and vehicles began, and by noon the 
Battalion fell in for its first march to the vaguely defined 
“ front.”” The weather cleared up, fortunately, and as 
the afternoon was cool the exercise was welcome after 
six days aboard ship and cramped quarters in a train. 
We were now well in the battlefield of the Marne, at least 
in that part of it where the British had fought. The 
ashes of the battle still glowed and a message came to us 
from brigade headquarters to the effect that numerous 
bands of Germans were still at large in the woods and 
might give some trouble. But we were not called upon 
to deal with any of these die-hards. About five o’clock 
the Battalion reached the south side of the valley of the 
Petit Morin where the road dips sharply to the pleasant 
village of St. Quen. Here we halted and were told off 
to our respective billets—our first in France. They 
gave us a deceitful forecast of accommodation of this 
kind for these billets were eminently comfortable ; the 
neat clean villas and cottages reminding us rather of 
an English village of the Home Counties than of habita- 
tions of rural France. Every company was well lodged 
and Battalion headquarters, with that noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice which characterizes headquarters in general, 
installed themselves in a chateau only less magnificent 
than Windsor Castle. 

In almost every billet were clear indications of the 
haste in which the Germans had evacuated the village 
only a few days before. Every villa had its table with 
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uncleared meals, half filled glasses of wine and half- 
smoked cigars left as the German officers had risen to 
obey the order to fallin. There were, however, no traces 
of damage to the quarters which were everywhere in 
good condition and clean. But there was everywhere 
the characteristic feature of a billet lately occupied by 
German officers—chests of drawers with the drawers 
wide open and the contents half out upon the floor. 
What this portended was always a mystery to us; but 
a legend grew that the Germans believed in the existence 
of a gold brick or philosopher’s stone reputed to be hidden 
in the bedroom furniture of some French village. 

Next morning we moved off shortly after eight o’clock 
our destination being Azy; but during the day word 
came from the front that troops were urgently required 
on the Aisne and that the 17th Brigade must push on 
further. We had meanwhile crossed the Marne near 
Charly and soon afterwards the dull roar of guns to the 
north told us clearer than any message could have done 
the necessity for speed. Towards evening the Battalion 
was halting outside Chateau Thierry and to it and the 
other battalions of the 17th Brigade came a message 
from the brigade commander to say that shortly the 
brigade would be in action and that he knew that he could 
count upon all ranks manfully playing their part. The 
men’s reply was a vociferous burst into song—that old 
“‘ Tipperary ”’ which no one who served in France in 1914 
can hear even now without a thnill. Roaring out the 
words the Battalion strode rapidly up the hill through 
Chateau Thierry and eventually, after a trying march 
of twenty-three miles—for the day was sultry and the 
heat in the Marne valley had been oppressive—arrived 
in thick darkness at Bézu just off the main road, where 
we went into billets. The men were put into the village 
church where the crowded pews gave poor chance of 
rest after a long and tiring day. 

We had now—although we did not realize this till 
long afterwards—marched right across the battlefield of 
the Marne, and were still wondering where the great 
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battle had been fought which had brought about the 
retirement of the Germans. There was nothing whatever 
to suggest that the region we had passed through had been 
a sector of one of the Decisive Battles of the World. 
There was scarcely a mark upon the countryside; and 
those who afterwards were to witness the ruined villages 
and desolation which characterized Passchendaele and the 
Somme recalled with amazement the aspect of the Marne 
countryside four days after the battle. There were no 
ruined villages ; there were no shattered houses; there 
were no shell holes; there were no dead. The very 
bridges on the Marne were standing; and, except in 
cases so rare that attention was at once called to them, 
the fields were unscored by trenches. By the roadside 
were occasional sacks of forage, but whether dropped by 
the retiring Germans or pursuing British we could not 
tell—-some ration and cigarette tins, and once an 
abandoned German lorry. But beyond these trifling 
indications of a battle there was nothing to conjure up 
visions of a great struggle. There had been fighting of 
the bitterest and most strenuous kind at the Marne but 
the area we had crossed was that fatal gap in the German 
line brought about by Von Kluck’s temerity and the 
rapid advance of the French 6th Army from Paris to the 
Ourcq. The gap had been filled by German cavalry, 
reinforced by Jager troops and plentifully supplied with 
machine guns; but it was clear to us that nothing more 
than delaying action on the Pee of the enemy had been 
here attempted. 

In pouring rain the 2nd Battalion left Bézu on the 
morning of the 16th September, and the signposts which 
recorded the ever lessening distance to Soissons told us 
that we must soon be on the Aisne. It was on this day 
that the deficiency of certain essentials of life was first 
revealed to us. The Supply service of the Old Con- 
temptible Army was super-excellent ; but the official 
who handled tobacco had not kept abreast of the times. 
Twenty years before the war a private soldier smoking a 
cigarette would have excited astonishment almost as 
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great as if he had fallen in on commanding officer’s 
parade with a monocle. But the generation which had 
since grown to manhood had taken to the “ gasper ’’; and 
pipes and tobacco (especially “ twist ’’ tobacco) were years 
out of date. Cigarettes had now become very scarce 
indeed ; worse still, cigarette papers were absolutely 
unprocurable. The men made heroic efforts to 
fashion cigarettes from ration tobacco and fragments 
of old newspaper, but the results were not encouraging. 
Another deficiency was matches ; which even by the 16th 
September had become precious as jewels. And who will 
forget the inconvenience caused by lack of envelopes ? 
It was easy to scribble a few lines on a page from a Field 
Message Book but envelopes were soon exhausted. 
Those precise people who had brought with them neat 
writing pads, the sheets of which were writing paper and 
envelope in one, were viewed with envy. They quite 
cut out the Thermos carriers who never seemed to score 
much from their self-imposed extra load. 

The high road to Soissons had been followed by the 
French cavalry corps which had been on the right of the 
British Army at the battle of the Marne, and in village 
after village we could get from the natives graphic 
descriptions of French Cuirassiers galloping through in 
pursuit of the retiring Germans. Some little distance 
north of Oulchy-le-Chateau we had our first real glimpse 
of the war in the shape of lorry loads of lightly wounded 
passing south, the great majority of whom seemed to 
have been hit in the head or neck. A couple of miles 
beyond Hartennes we climbed gradually to a wide and 
open tableland ; and in front there lay a line of wooded 
heights which marked the valley of the Aisne. 

Our bivouac was at Villemontoire some five miles 
south of Soissons and that afternoon the Battalion 
received—the greater part of it by proxy—its first 
experience of German fire. We were in reserve but 
although we were well within heavy gun range, and our 
bivouacs were anything but hidden, we received no 
unwelcome attentions from the enemy. The commanding 
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officers of battalions were, however, taken across the 
river, the further side of which had been reached by 
the British, to get a general idea of the situation; and 
on their return to the river some shells burst over them. 
Officially the Battalion had now been “ under fire,’ 
and, twenty-four days after the great battle of Mons, 
had definitely entered into the war. 

While the 6th Division was hurrying northwards from 
Coulommiers the predominating sentiment at French 
General Headquarters had been one of considerable 
optimism. This optimism was shared by our own Com- 
mander-in-Chief Sir John French. It was fully believed 
that the Germans were retiring to the Meuse—if not to 
the Rhine—and that it was above all things necessary 
to keep them on the move by a vigorous pursuit. Orders 
had accordingly been issued immediately after the Battle 
of the Marne for an offensive movement of the Allies 
in a N.N.E. direction; and the chances of a successful 
issue of this policy seemed to be fortified by news from 
other theatres. The Belgian Army appeared to be well 
established in Antwerp; a fine sortie directed by the 
King of the Belgians had seriously delayed the arrival 
of German reinforcements in France; while the news 
from Russia was on the whole favourable. Meanwhile, 
in its advance from the Marne the British Army had 
the French 6th Army on its left and the French 5th Army 
on its right. By the 12th the French 6th Army had 
reached the Aisne after some opposition at Soissons and 
to the west of that town, and French cavalry were work- 
ing round by Compiégne and moving N.E. to threaten 
the German communications. As for the French 5th 
Army it had, by this, reached the line Cormicy—Rheims— 
Verzy. Between the two, on the morning of September 
13th, the British Army was in position south of the river 
between Soissons on the west and Bourg on the east. 
The position held by the enemy was a very strong one 
either for delaying action or for a defensive battle ; the 
Germans, however, did not make a resolute defence of 
the crossings but took up a position a short distance in 
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rear of the crest of the high ground on the north bank. 
The result was that when the Allies fought their way 
across the river it was to find that the Germans were 
delivering no mere rearguard action but were in definite 
occupation of a strong position which extended roughly 
from Noyon to the Forest of Argonne and had been 
reinforced in the nick of time by troops set free by the 
fall of Maubeuge. Thus the British Army, after a gallant 
passage of the Aisne, found itself clinging to the edge of 
a plateau on the north bank, with an unfordable river in 
its rear, the bridges of which were under enemy artillery 
fire. It was clear that the Germans had been reinforced 
and the high explosive shells from the German 8-in. 
howitzers—the Jack Johnsons of history—were a new 
and disconcerting development. Instinctively the British 
troops had started to dig themselves in and it was in these 
circumstances that the 6th Division arrived in reserve 
on the 16th September 1914. 

Sir John French’s first intention was to employ the 
division as a whole to press home the advantage the 
British had secured by forcing the passage of the Aisne, 
but eventually it was employed by fractions—the 16th 
and 18th Brigades crossing the river at different points 
while the 17th remained on the south bank. It was, 
however, decided to move the last named brigade more 
in rear of the centre ; and, accordingly, on the morning 
of the 17th September the 2nd Leinster Regiment headed 
east and after a short mach in heavy rain arrived at the 
village of Villeblain where it went into billets. The 
Battalion had now settled down to billeting routine, a 
novelty even for the oldest soldiers for, as those who took 
part in manceuvres in the United Kingdom in pre-war 
days had good reason to know, billeting at home in time 
of peace was supposed to be an outrage on Democracy 
Who will forget those chill, wet, late September evenings 
in Somerset or Wiltshire while the troops sat cold and 
foodless in dank fields, and inquisitive chaw-bacons were 
silhouetted against a row of warm and well-lit cottages 
which it was sacrilege for any soldier to enter? The 
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system had, however, one good result. It made war in 
some respects compare favourably with peace. No 
longer was a march in the rain made more depressing by 
the prospect of a cheerless night in some sodden field, 
for all ranks now knew that shelter, a fire for warmth and 
drying, and the possibility of a cooked meal awaited them 
when the day’s trek was done. 

Before we left England the old question, which always 
comes up before a campaign starts, had been discussed. 
Would we have a Battalion Officers’ Mess, or would each 
company run its own show? Those who had served in 
other campaigns knew that there were many pros and 
cons but the new four company establishment removed 
the great objection to separate messes—the excessive 
number of small sodalities implied by eight companies 
in the Battalion. Wisely we had decided to have five 
messes, one for headquarters and one each for the four 
companies. The great objection was the competition 
between messes for comparative luxuries like bread, eggs 
and fresh vegetables and the occasional tiffs caused by an 
unusually astute scoop. But this defect gradually 
straightened itself out. Each company banded itself 
with an ally sworn to mutual assistance: ‘‘ A’”’ and “C” 
hunted in couples, while an arrangement—rather an 
entente than an actual alliance—was formed between 
“B” and “D.” Common to all four was a gloomy 
distrust of headquarters—whose personnel comprising 
the Quartermaster and the peace-time officers’ mess 
cook gave them unrivalled opportunities for cornering 
supplies. Company officers returning from a visit on 
duty to Battalion headquarters about dinner time would 
talk acidly of boiled beans or perhaps roast ducks, and 
there were dark legends about wine bottles on those 
sumptuary tables of the Powers that Were. 

All through the night of the 17th-18th heavy firing 
could be heard and it was no surprise when on the latter 
day orders were received directing the Battalion to be 
ready to cross the river at a moment’s notice. These 
instructions were, however, cancelled ; but in the afternoon 
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the Battalion was told to send out parties to collect 
spades, etc., from the neighbouring farms. These were 
to be sent up to the front as quickly as possible for there 
was an urgent need of entrenching tools due to the losses 
of equipment in the retreat from Mons. It was on this 
day that the Battalion was cheered by the receipt of an 
extremely optimistic Order of the Day from Sir John 
French to the effect that the British troops would soon 
“be in pursuit of a beaten enemy.’’ Here was good 
fortune after all. Our fear that we might be too late for 
the war had already been allayed, but what luck to 
alrive just in time to help chase the Germans out of 
France. A few stiff fights—for we were under no 
illusions as to the fighting qualities of the Germans,— 
then a great victory somewhere on the Rhine, a quick 
peace, and then home by Christmas. “ Home by 
Christmas !’”” O fellow company commanders of those 
September days of 1914 does it not strike a chord, 
half laughter and half sorrow, to recall that pathetic 
assurance of your men in the letters that came to your 
censoring eye? Who does not remember those half- 
illegible epistles, drafted on any stray bit of paper, 
pencilled, unenveloped, with the preliminary hope that 
the recipient was well “‘ as I am at present,” the guarded 
allusions to actual operations, the invariable request for 
cigarettes, and the triumphant finale ‘‘ We'll all be home 
by Christmas ”’ ? 

But even then we were not without a doubting Thomas. 
Here is a sardonic entry from an officer’s diary of those 
hopeful times. ‘“‘ Still no news except everything favour- 
able (according to the number of favourable bulletins 
we should have reached Berlin now).” But no hint of 
this doubter’s gloom was breathed to us in those days 
of hope. 

‘““September 18th. Stayed in billets all day.” So 
runs an entry in a diary, and well we might for the weather 
was uninviting, wet, and with more than a suspicion of 
cold. But in one billet the day was not without incident. 
The patronne, a farm labourer’s wife, was somewhat 
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highly strung and when Lieutenant Macartney looked in 
upon the officers in the billet just to ‘‘ pass the time of 
day ’’ some malign influence prompted him to say 
casually to the lady ‘‘ Madame, je suis officier allemand 
The little pleasantry sent Madame off into violent 
hysterics in which she possessed herself of a hatchet 
which she brandished in a frightfully alarming manner. 
It was a fine linguistic test for the officers to pacify this 
armed Fury, but at length—greatly to their relief—she 
calmed down. To keep her mind off hatchets we hurriedly 
asked how we should dispose ourselves for the night, the 
previous night having been rather uncomfortable. 
Madame was now kindness itself assigning to us room after 
room of her humble cot. Politeness made us disclaim 
any intention of commandeering the whole house, and 
we asked where Madame herself proposed to sleep. 
Drawing herself up to her full height and majestically 
pointing to the company commander’s servant she 
replied in a voice which a Bernhardt or a Duse might 
have envied—A vec lus. 

There are some moments in life too solemn and tense 
for the utterance of asyllable. This was one of them. 

Next day we were off, leaving Villeblain at I p.m. 
and arriving at Courcelles in inky blackness about eight 
o'clock. The billets here were good and the inhabitants 
particularly hospitable and kind. At 3.15 p.m. the day 
after that we marched out of Courcelles now heading 
northwards towards the Aisne, the march being an 
uncomfortable one in cold driving rain across a wide 
bleak upland, and rendered memorable to mounted officers 
who were told off in rotation to picquet the road and there 
to wait until the transport hove in sight and was kept 
from going astray. About dusk the little village of 
Dhuizel was descried nestling in a hollow on the north 
side of the plateau and down towards it the Battalion 
wound its way, all ranks looking forward to the possibility 
of comfortable billets. But our hopes were disappointed, 
for we passed through the place—rather awed by the 
unmistakable evidence of enemy shell fire which brought 
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home to us the fact that we were now but two miles 
from the Aisne the further heights of which were of 
course in full view. Orders were now received for the 
Battalion to cross the river that night, but these were 
later cancelled and we bivouacked by the roadside about 
a mile north of Dhuizel. The rain came down in torrents 
and those mounted officers who had provided themselves 
with light-weight bivouac tents found themselves ex- 
tremely popular with their second captains and subalterns. 
During the night there was for a short time very heavy 
fire across the river and the pessimists prophesied that 
we would be shelled out of our bivouacs during the 
night. But nothing happened except that the rain 
came down heavier than ever. 

Somewhat to our surprise early in the forenoon of the 
following day we were marched back to Dhuizel where 
we were put into billets. The rain had now ceased and 
some of us climbed the high ground round the village 
and interested ourselves in watching the shells bursting 
not only on the further heights but in the Aisne valley 
immediately to our front. From time to time great 
black columns of smoke would spring up on the crest of 
the high ground across the river. For a moment we 
were puzzled by this new feature of warfare and then we 
realized that these were the explosions of the great 
German shells which we were soon to know by the 
nicknames of ‘‘ Black Marias’”’ or ‘‘ Jack Johnsons.”’ 

Just as we were comfortably seated at tea in our billets 
the ‘‘ Assembly ”’ sounded, and hurried orderlies ran 
amok through the village with orders for the companies 
to fall in on their alarm posts without delay. This 
evidently meant business, and there was the usual hurried 
strapping of valises and stuffing the last odds and ends 
into haversacks already swollen to bursting point. At 
half past five the Battalion was equipped and ready to 
march off, and immediately it filed out of the village 
towards the Aisne. A long detour was necessary owing 
to the fact that the Germans had destroyed a bridge and 
the passage of the river was made by a pontoon bridge 
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in thick darkness. The Battalion then passed through 
the village of Soupir and here the order was given that 
transport and horses were to be left and the troops to 
proceed further merely with what they could carry on 
their persons. Our road now lay north and climbed 
steeply through thick woods until somewhere about 
I a.m. we found ourselves on the edge of a large plateau, 
in the courtyard of a large building known as La Cour 
de Soupir. We now learnt that the Battalion was to 
relieve the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry of the 5th Brigade of the 2nd Division the 
remaining battalions of the brigade doing a like service 
for the other battalions. Our sector of trenches was to 
be held by two companies and for this ‘‘C”’ and “D” 
were Selected. The relief took some little time and dawn 
was breaking when the Oxford and Bucks marched 
silently down towards the river, and the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment at last stepped upon the stage to play its part 
in the Great War. 
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CHAPTER III 


1914. THE 2ND BATTALION (conisnued). 
THE AISNE. 


Wwe morning broke on the 22nd September we were 
able to take a fuller view of our position. La Cour 
de Soupir was a large building, not quite a chateau but 
something more than a farm, standing just on the edge 
of the plateau which stretches away to the northward 
from the Aisne valley. The house itself was strongly 
built of stone and surrounded by the large walled court- 
yard common in France, in which were the usual barns 
and farm buildings constructed of stone and roofed with 
slate and tiles. From its situation at the top of the steep 
ascent from the Aisne the building must have been 
clearly visible to the Germans who were holding an 
entrenched position some few hundred yards to the north ; 
and indeed for the German artillery the house must have 
been a target to dreain about. The battalion we relieved 
had, however, fixed their headquarters in a cellar of the 
house and our headquarters followed suit. 

The place had been the scene of bitter fighting both 
when the Guards’ Brigade captured it a few days earlier 
and in the counterattacks which the Germans had 
subsequently made. It simply ‘‘ asked for’’ shell fire, 
and in this respect had come in for some severe treatment 
from the Germans. The Sunday before we came up the 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry endured 
an eight hours’ bombardment and the casualties suffered 
the week before the 2nd Leinster Regiment took over the 
buildings had been very severe. Many of the dead lay 
unburied in the woods behind the house or in small 
patches of beet in front of one part of our line. The 
whole place stank of death. The very name La Cour de 
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Soupir had a mournful sound; and at night when the 
soughing wind blew across the bare upland the group of 
buildings took upon itself an air of melancholy, and 
seemed haunted by the ghosts of those who had died 
fighting round it. 

About twenty yards in front of the northern wall of the 
courtyard ran the line of trenches of which some six 
hundred yards were now held by the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment. To the right the other battalions of the 17th 
Brigade carried on the line, the unit next to us being the 
Ist Royal Fusiliers. On the left, and reaching up to the 
buildings, was the 4th (Guards) Brigade the battalion in 
touch with us being the Irish Guards, a battalion like 
ourselves making its first acquaintance with European 
war. Of our four companies two were in the trenches 
with the other two in support, these latter being accom- 
modated in two large stone caves behind the farm, 
where the ground fell away sharply towards the valley. 
Headquarters were in a cellar in the main building. 
There were no support trenches and the system which 
prevailed in those far off days was to pack the fire trenches 
with men practically shoulder to shoulder. We were 
indeed green in 1914. As for the trenches, to those with 
experience merely of the later stages of the war the word 
will inevitably call up visions of an elaborate labyrinth of 
fire, support, and communication trenches, with traverses 
and overhead cover, with parados and duckboards, with 
bays and dug-outs, and a veritable jungle of obstacles in 
front. The trenches on the Aisne were nothing like that. 
They were merely a series of rifle pits, subsequently 
joined together, and with a certain amount of head cover 
supplied by the excavated earth. But there were no 
revetments, no sandbags, no communication trenches, 
no dug-outs, no telephones, no protection from anything 
more serious than shrapnel, and no obstacles—not even 
a strand of wire in front. 

“C” and “‘ D” Companies were to find their first day 
not without incident. Though all ranks had been 
without sleep the night before it was necessary to turn to 
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at dawn and endeavour to improve the trenches which 
afforded about as much protection against heavy stuff 
as a Japanese umbrella. Towards the afternoon all those 
not actually on sentry lay down to rest, but the Germans 
willed otherwise. About three o’clock a steady bombard- 
ment began, the enemy pitching shrapnel, high explosive 
from field guns, and Jack Johnsons from his 8-inch 
howitzers all along the position, down into the valley and 
upon the farm house itself. Not a round was fired from 
any British gun in reply and the German artillerymen 
were enabled to get on with their task methodically and 
undisturbed. The Jack Johnsons were an object of 
interest and some awe for the actual firing of the howitzers 
could be clearly heard, and then a whine growing shriller 
and shriller till the projectile struck the ground with a 
terrifying ‘‘ woomp ” and sent up with tremendous force 
a pillar of earth and black smoke. Luckily the shooting 
of the German howitzers was not particularly good, 
though on the other hand their field guns made practice 
which was almost uncanny in its accuracy For nearly 
three hours the entertainment lasted without any result 
except that one small portion of the trenches was blown 
in and three men rather shaken. When dusk fell we 
crept out to examine the shell holes and were surprised 
to see things like small circular swimming baths, so great 
was the size. A later generation in the war would doubt- 
less have thought little of these craters, but to the Old 
Army of 1914 they were a decided novelty. 

During the night there was a regular engagement. 
About nine o’clock firing broke out from the trenches on 
our right, probably against some German patrol, and, as 
often happens in night work, the firing spread along the 
front. The German trenches immediately replied and 
some flares were quickly sent up from their line. Then 
the enemy’s field guns came into action and the way in 
which their shells burst right on our parapet showed 
that they had the range to an inch. Shells were also 
directed against the mouth of the caves, and salvos every 
fifteen seconds were fired upon the road leading up from 
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the valley. ‘‘A” and “ B” Companies dashed through 
the shells bursting in the courtyard and strengthened the 
line, but after about twenty minutes the firing died 
away and we took stock of our casualties. One private 
of ‘‘C”’ Company had been killed, while in “B” 
Company 2nd-Lieutenant Morrogh and five men were 
wounded. 

The next day, the 23rd September, was one of 
comparative quiet until about 5 p.m. when the trenches 
and farm were again heavily shelled and twelve men 
were wounded. The enemy’s snipers were still active, 
as indeed they had been ever since we took over from the 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry. Sniping was no 
new feature to those who had served in the South African 
War, but we soon realized that sniping by the Germans 
was a very different thing from sniping by brother Boer. 
The latter would lie out at night and send occasional 
shots against a bivouac from about a thousand yards 
away but the damage was always so insignificant that it 
had become an axiom that sniping “‘ never did any 
harm.”’ But in 1914 in France we soon found that the 
German sharpshooter with his telescopic sights firing all 
day long was a most unmitigated nuisance, and from 
morning till evening, every minute or so, there was the 
annoying “ slat ’’ of a bullet striking the parapet or the 
gateway which led from the courtyard to our line. We 
had no periscopes in those days ; we had no loopholes ; 
it was committing suicide to put one’s head over the 
trench—at any rate too often; worse still we had abso- 
lutely no organization of counter-sniping to deal with 
the nuisance and this was all the more regrettable as our 
musketry as a whole was superior to that of the Germans. 

The 24th of September was on the whole uneventful 
though the enemy’s guns caused a good deal of damage 
to the trenches. The midnight report read “ Situation 
unchanged. Trenches and farm very heavily shelled 
during forenoon until dusk. No casualties.” Further 
shelling the next day led to three men being wounded. 
It was reported that the Germans were going to attack 
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in force during the night. An 18-pdr. field gun was 
accordingly man handled into our trenches under cover 
of darkness. Whether the German Army was dis- 
concerted by the rumour of this formidable reception 
awaiting it is not clear; at any rate the attack did not 
come off. About this period mysterious rumblings of 
traffic began to be heard from the German lines and the 
theory gained ground that the enemy were evacuating 
their position. Anxious to discover the truth the 
brigade commander ordered the Battalion to send out 
an officer’s patrol to draw fire and accordingly 20 men 
from “‘ A ’’ Company under 2nd Lieutenant N. G. Young 
went out to reconnoitre at 10 a.m. on the 27th. As the 
Germans had no intention whatsoever of evacuating 
their line the patrol was soon under a very heavy fire and 
all the members of it except 2nd Lieutenant Young and 
one private were hit. The officer sent back word report- 
ing the situation and stated that he would remain out 
with the wounded till dark when they could then be 
brought in. This was successfully accomplished. 2nd 
Lieutenant Young was officially noted as having “ dis- 
played great gallantry in tending his wounded under 
fire ’’ and he returned to our lines about 8 p.m. carrying 
aman on his back. The advance of this patrol across the 
open had been followed with intense interest by the Irish 
Guards on our left and their men were full of generous 
appreciation for the effort of the Leinsters. 

It may be wondered why aeroplanes were not employed 
to ascertain whether the Germans were in their trenches 
or not; the answer is that in those days reconnaissance 
by aeroplane was a very small thing; and, further, we 
had by no means secured supremacy in the air. Certain 
it is that a German aeroplane used to fly over our lines 
with the utmost nonchalance and disappear miles behind 
our front. It was never—so far as we could see or hear— 
disturbed either by any of our machines or by our gun 
fire, and so regular was its appearance that we christened 
it ‘ The Morning Milk.” It never bothered to fly particu- 
larly high when crossing our line ; and curiously enough, 
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although we had been issued with diagrams showing the 
distinctive markings of German, French and British 
machines, we had also received peremptory orders not 
to fire on any machine. Consequently we gave “ The 
Morning Milk ’’ safe passage. 

This day was Sunday and the Germans could be heard 
at Divine service, their bands playing hymns ; and later 
the strains of Deutschland, Deutschland aber Alles were 
wafted across to us. Immediately this had finished, 
by way of benediction the Germans opened a heavy burst 
of shelling on our front. The rumour that the Germans 
were evacuating their positions seems still to have gained 
credence and about 10 a.m. orders were received for our 
troops to hold themselves in immediate readiness for an 
advance. But this never took place—at least not till 
1917. 

Both the caves and the main building itself of La Cour 
de Soupir had their grim reminders of war. Near the 
entrance to the former was a row of graves, where lay 
the victims of a German shell which had burst at the 
entrance in a group of about thirty of the battalion 
which we had relieved. The Germans knew of course 
of the existence and the precise location of these caves 
and constantly endeavoured to pitch shells so as to catch 
anyone entering or leaving. The actual entrance was 
used as an “ Officers’ Mess ”’ by the companies in relief, 
and meals were usually enlivened by the crash of high 
explosive a few yards away. In the farm itself was a 
grisly relic discovered by two officers of ‘‘ C ’’ Company. 
They had crept upstairs after dusk to search for such a 
commonplace object as a teapot, to replace one broken 
in their company mess. Groping their way by candle 
light through the ghostly chambers they found themselves 
in a great room with an immense four poster bed in the 
corner. On the mattress was a large dark blotch—stale 
and clotted blood. As they turned to leave, the rays of 
the candle, striking the wall beside the bed, fell upon the 
perfect impress of a human hand, the thumb and fingers 
outstretched, the imprint perfect as if from a die, and the 
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colour of the silhouette a dull blood-red. Seen suddenly 
in the blackness, just pierced by the rays of a guttering 
candle, the vision of this bloody hand standing out stark 
on the grimy wall of that upper room at Soupir Farm, 
a peremptory signal to all intruders to halt, was a horrible 
and uncanny sight. It was difficult at the moment to 
account for the apparition, but the probable explanation 
is that during the battle of a few days earlier the farm 
had been occupied by Germans. A German officer was 
doubtless sleeping in the room. A shell came through 
the roof and as it burst a fragment struck the sleeper 
and tore out his stomach. In his agony the victim 
instinctively laid his hand upon his wound and then in a 
desperate attempt to rise pressed the dripping hand 
against the wall beside him. Whatever be the correct 
explanation the sight of that Red Hand of Soupir will 
long dwell in the memory of the two officers who 
found it. 

On the 28th the Battalion was grieved to hear of the 
death of our brigade-major, Major A. D. Green, D.S.O., 
Worcestershire Regiment, a gallant officer with a fine 
record of service, who was shot through the head by a 
sniper while looking over a trench. The midnight report 
of the 28th-29th thus reads :—“ Situation unaltered. 
Much shelling and sniping all day. Movement of wheeled 
traffic heard in enemy’s lines last night.’”’ On the 30th 
September we had a mild sensation and our first lesson 
in the slimness of our enemy. Information was received 
that two Germans had been captured the previous evening 
behind the British lines, dressed as British soldiers. They 
had managed to escape from custody during the night 
and were thought to be hiding in the thick woods which 
sloped upwards from the Aisne to our front. Accordingly 
the 1st Royal Fusiliers and ourselves posted men as 
“‘stops’’ in the woods while brigade headquarters 
with some beaters worked towards them. The plan 
proved successful for the two Germans were caught 
and were dealt with as spies. The punishment was of 
course in accordance with all the rules of war but most of 
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us were not without appreciation of the courage required 
by the victims. 

By this time the enemy had become much less active 
and his shelling rarer than it had been, possibly owing to 
the fact that on our side some heavy howitzers had come 
out from England and were in action on the south side 
of the Aisne Valley. At any rate our guns blew up some 
enemy saps at about 5 a.m. on the 1st October, the 
German working party being caught and knocked out by 
our lyddite. Our spell upon the Aisne was now drawing 
to an end for in the evening the commanding officer 
and adjutant were summoned to brigade headquarters 
and informed that the Battalion would be relieved the 
same night by the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry. When darkness fell the relief was carried 
out without incident and by Io p.m. the 2nd Leinsters 
were wending their way down towards the river. 
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CHAPTER IV 


1914. THE 2ND BATTALION (continued). 


THE RACE TO THE SEA. 


E were not sorry to have the chance of a short spell 
in reserve. The Battalion had been now for a fort- 
night more or less under fire ; very few had had a good 
wash or a change of clothes; and there were ominous 
rumours to the effect that the straw in the caves at La Cour 
de Soupir was densely populated. Literally we all itched 
for a bath and clean underclothing. The men were 
worse off than the officers, for some had scarcely had their 
boots off since leaving St. Ouen on the 13th September. 
There had been long and tiring marches with much 
digging and some fighting ; the weather had varied from 
very wet to very hot ; many men were so footsore that 
they marched with their boots round their necks. We 
had got off cheaply in our first experience of the war, for 
although La Cour de Soupir was a distinctly “ un- 
healthy ’’ spot the Germans during our tour there had 
refrained from making any real attack. This was in one 
respect a piece of good fortune for the position of our 
army perched on the edge of a plateau, in flimsy trenches 
and with an unfordable river in rear, was not too secure. 
Shelling there had been; but apparently not so severe 
as that which had been suffered by the battalion we 
relieved, and our total casualties were not much more 
than forty. 

Somewhat to our surprise the bridge over the Aisne 
was not shelled by the enemy while we were crossing, 
although the next unit received some unwelcome 
attention in that way. The only inconvenience we 
suffered from was from the intense raw cold of the valley 
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where the temperature from the river mists was many 
degrees lower than that on the plateau several hundred 
feet above. Once across the river the men were allowed 
to smoke, and shortly after midnight we arrived at 
Dhuizel and went again into our former comfortable 
billets. 

The next day, the 2nd October, our rest was disturbed. 
A gun of our artillery was in action on a bluff just outside 
the village and the Germans sent over some really heavy 
stuff in return which fell disconcertingly close to our 
billets. More dramatic was an incident in which our 
battalion sergeant -major played an important part. 
Noticing a civilian watching with glasses from a window 
at the top of one of the houses in the village, the sergeant- 
major went in. He discovered to his surprise that the 
watcher was using German field glasses; and further 
investigation brought to light a still more startling 
discovery—namely that a secret telephone line started 
from this humble dwelling. The civilian was then 
arrested and eventually handed over to the French 
authorities. Next day the Battalion was engaged in 
digging a line of trenches on a plateau some miles south 
of Dhuizel for occupation in case of a possible retirement 
of the British from the Aisne. Shelling the village was 
now becoming a habit with the Germans but it did little 
damage. On the 5th October the Battalion was ordered 
to parade at 5.30 p.m. and marched off in a south-westerly 
direction. We were ail quite in the dark as to what this 
portended ; still more so when after marching for about 
an hour we were halted for a long period and then marched 
back again to Dhuizel. Meanwhile there was a heavy 
artillery duel going on across the Aisne. 

The next evening a similar start was made but this 
time there was no recall and the Battalion marched to 
Muret which it reached about 11 p.m. and where it went 
into billets. There was now evidently something in the 
wind—something which made secrecy advisable, for we 
learnt that we were henceforth to march by night and 
we were strictly ordered to keep under cover as much as 
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possible during the day. Also a large German ’plane 
sailed over the village the next day in rather an inquisitive 
manner. It was about this time that a rumour began to 
gain ground among the men that we were going to 
Belgium. This was regarded with good humoured in- 
credulity by the officers but as a matter of fact the men 
had got hold of the right end of the stick and the officers 
were in the wrong. 

What has been called, though not quite accurately, 
the “‘ Race to the Sea’’ had begun. While we were on 
the Aisne the French had been gradually reinforcing their 
left, north of Noyon, to which the Germans replied by a 
corresponding extension of their right, with the result 
that the British Army which had originally been on the 
left of the Allies began to find itself imbedded in the 
centre. There were several objections to a continuance 
of this state of affairs. The British line of supply from 
St. Nazaire now ran across supply lines of several French 
armies ; this was awkward and might be even more so if 
the Allies had to retire from the Aisne position, a con- 
tingency which was not impossible. And what might 
be nothing more than an inconvenience so long as the 
Allies held their ground on the Aisne might be something 
much more serious if a retirement should take place. 
Feeding troops in a retreat is always difficult, but when 
lines of supplies cross, feeding in such circumstances 
becomes almost impossible. The drawback of the 
situation of the British had for some time been patent 
to Sir John French and there was another reason which 
made our Commander-in-Chief wish to move his army— 
his anxiety for the Channel ports. Sir John French has 
since placed on record that he was genumely alarmed lest 
the enemy might make a powerful attack against those 
ports while the main forces of both sides were locked in a 
kind of stalemate in the interior of France. About the 
middle of September he had begun to conceive the idea 
of disengaging from the Aisne and moving to a position 
in the north-west, where he could defend the Channel 
ports and also be in a better position to co-operate with 
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the Navy in keeping open the Straits of Dover which were 
vital for us. General Joffre admitted the force of Sir 
John French’s arguments and consequently the opening 
days of October saw the whole British Army in process 
of moving from the Aisne to the extreme left of the Allied 
line. This, however, we did not realize until later and 
were perforce content with what each day might bring 
forth. 

The next few days were as pleasant as days in war 
could be. The weather was delightful—a regular Indian 
summer. The country was charming and only in the 
far distance could gun-fire be faintly heard. A night 
march from Muret brought us to the neighbourhood of 
Dampleux where our expectations of soft billets were 
dashed to the ground. The village was occupied by 
French troops and we had perforce to bivouac in a thick 
and rather wet forest. The same thing happened the 
following day for when we arrived at Orrouy about 
6 p.m. it was again to be told that the billets were full of 
French. Another bivouac was the result—‘ site could 
not have been worse, top where dry had been used as a 
latrine by the French ; bottom a swamp with stagnant 
water.”” So runs one acid diary. Then on the oth 
October the Battalion gathered that it was to make a still 
longer journey. Orders were received late in the after- 
noon that we were to march through the forest of 
Compiégne to the railway station of Le Meux. No one 
knew even yet what our destination was to be but there 
was an idea that we were to cover Boulogne or Calais 
for the disembarkation of further troops from England. 
Sometime about midnight the station was reached and 
the brigade began at once to entrain. 

In our march from Dhuizel to Le Meux we had 
traversed a region which had seen much of war. Across 
it the Old Contemptibles had retreated on their way from 
Mons, and we had marched through the woods of Villers 
Cotteréts where the Guards’ Brigade had been severely 
engaged. It was the region too, where, a few days 
later the German right wing had fallen back followed up 
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by the French Sixth Army in the Battle of the Marne. 
And yet it was possible to make the march without 
observing a single evidence of the hard fighting that had 
taken place. The countryside was as unlike the Ypres 
salient, or the Somme area of two years later, as an 
express train in full career is unlike the same after a 
head-on collision. It was not of course that there had 
not been fighting of a severe nature ; the explanation lies 
in the fact that 1914 was open warfare, and such fighting 
does infinitely less damage to a given area than trench 
warfare with its digging and counter digging, its heavy 
batteries of position, its forests of obstacles, and its 
unlimited supply of shells. 

Wherever did we get the idea that the French are 
excitable and slightly unbusinesslike people, fond of 
gesticulating and shrugging their shoulders, but broken 
reeds when a job has to be tackled ina hurry? We had 
already been impressed by the smooth working of the 
French railways but we were now again to be surprised. 
Imagine a small country station, with sidings and sheds 
in abundance, in the middle of the night and, then add a 
brigade of British troops, emerging in pitch blackness from 
a forest, to be sent somewhere. There was scope here for 
Mon Dieus and Dtables in abundance, and opportunity 
for all the shoulders in Compiégne to be shrugged from 
their sockets. And what happened? A quiet man 
appeared with a lamp, made a few terse remarks, and 
battalion after battalion filed into the station premises, 
found a train waiting, spent an hour or two loading 
waggons and horses, and then slid quietly from the 
station. There was no more fuss or confusion than if 
all the arrangements had been thought out and rehearsed 
since the battle of Waterloo. 

It was about three o’clock on the morning of the roth 
October when we started on our journey, our destination 
at first being Abbeville. When we arrived there we were 
told that the train was to take us on to Etaples without 
delay, a change of programme which apparently presented 
not the slightest difficulty to the super-efficient French 
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railway administration. There was evidently need for 
hurry for the train made no “ halts of necessity,” the 
men ‘‘ being much inconvenienced in consequence.” 
Etaples was duly reached in the late afternoon of the roth 
but now word came to proceed to Boulogne and from 
there the train steamed on to Calais. Here we at last 
had an opportunity of stretching our legs, for the train 
stopped for half an hour just outside the town, and we 
peered across the channel imagining rather wistfully 
that we could see the lights of Dover on the other side. 
Our destination was now known definitely to be St. Omer 
where we arrived about two in the morning, and on 
detraining we marched through the sleeping town to 
Blandecques where we went into billets The maire of 
the town told us that the country round was infested with 
Uhlans who were attacking and sniping small parties. 
Next day we made a short march to Arcques where 
we again went into billets, and were warned that we 
should probably move again the following day. The 
town was the scene of considerable activity for batteries 
of British 60-pounders streamed through the place 
followed later by French cuirassiers, the latter with their 
great metal casques shrouded in khaki covers but with 
the long horsehair plumes still worn. It was here and on 
this day that a rumour—and, unlike most rumours, 
unfortunately soon to be corroborated—flew through the 
town. ‘‘ Antwerp has fallen.” In the Old Army with 
its professional officers the gravity of the intelligence 
could not be overlooked. Whatever might be our 
mission here on the extreme left of the Allied line—and 
as a matter of fact we had only the most hazy ideas 
about it—one thing at least was clear. The fall of 
Antwerp must necessarily set free very large forces of the 
enemy which must soon make their presence felt. What- 
ever task had been intended for us it must now be 
rendered much more difficult by this new development. 
In these days we had not yet quite come to realize 
the fighting capacity of our French allies. The Marne 
of course had made a considerable impression on every 
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one; but the contest there had been so vast that no one 
could yet view it in its proper perspective. What really 
stuck in people’s memories was the way that the 
French had apparently gone down in the first days of 
the war; and there was a saying amongst the earlier 
divisions of the Old Contemptibles—most unjust as a 
matter of fact but which had been passed on to us— 
“‘ They let us down at Mons.” In a division which had 
arrived just too late to take part in the great Retreat it 
was only natural that all eyes should have been busy 
taking in such French troops as came our way. We had 
seen a certain amount of French cavalry both at Arcques 
and behind the Aisne, but their rather weedy looking 
horses had not struck us very favourably. Unfortunately 
the most numerous representatives of the French army 
we had hitherto seen had been some of the French 
Territoriales doing sentry work on the lines of com- 
munication. The officers of the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
knew of course that these elderly warriors were merely 
soldiers who had long finished their first-line service, but 
the men saw in these Terrstortales the type of French 
infantry as a whole. To the Leinster non-commissioned 
officers and men with their fine reputation for ceremonial 
it came as something of a shock to see—as was often the 
case—a French Territoriale doing sentry-go with the 
rifle held in the hollow of his arm while he placidly 
munched a meal of bread and cheese. 

In spite of this opinion of the French army there was 
in all ranks immense confidence in General Joffre. On 
this day in Arcques when the rumour about Antwerp had 
flown round, and while guns and cavalry were pouring 
through the place, a British staff officer came clattering 
by in the throng. An officer of the Battalion, recognizing 
in the horseman a comrade of old Camberley days, stepped 
out in the street and, looking enquiringly at him, uttered 
the significant word “ Antwerp?’ The staff officer 
nodded gravely and passed rapidly on. But ere he had 
gone a score of paces, pulling up his horse on its haunches, 
he leant back and, above the clatter of hoofs and the 
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rumbling of the guns, shouted back to his friend “ Joffre 
doesn’t give a damn! He’s going to send two divisions 
into Belgium.’ There was no one within earshot whose 
pulses did not beat faster at this terse testimony to the 
iron resolution of the French Commander-in-Chief, and 
few incidents of the war have bitten themselves more 
deeply into the memory of at least one bystander. 

The 12th October we fell in early on the town square 
to proceed ‘‘somewhere” in motor buses, which were 
due to arrive by nine o'clock. But hour after hour 
passed and our conveyances had not arrived. The day 
was fine and warm and many slept peacefully on the 
place. Prince Arthur of Connaught was in Arcques that 
day and spent some time with the Battalion chatting 
with the officers and wishing them every good luck before 
he went off. Finally about 3 p.m. the buses put in an 
appearance and soon the Battalion was compressed into 
a number of these wheezy French vehicles. Towards 
evening Hazebrouck was reached. German cavalry 
had only just evacuated the town and the French local 
authorities had hardly started functioning again. It was 
some little time, therefore, before billets were assigned 
but they turned out to be very superior in the end. 
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CHAPTER V 


1914. THE 2ND BATTALION (continued). 
THE ACTION AT METEREN. 


VENTS were now quickly shaping themselves for that 

tangle of operations to become famous for all time as 
“Ypres, 1914,” a battle of which it has truly been said 
that it defies description. Here it is necessary merely 
to give such a general outline as will enable the part 
which the 2nd Battalion Leinster Regiment played in it 
to be thoroughly understood. 

When Sir John French decided to pull the British Army 
out of the line on the Aisne, and to move it round to the 
extreme left, Antwerp was still holding out ; and there 
did not appear any reason why it should not continue to 
do so. The general plan of the Allies was, therefore, so 
to extend their left as to gain touch with Antwerp, in 
which case the fortress would form an admirable potnt 
@'appus, while at the same time the Channel ports would 
be covered and the German lines of communication would 
be threatened. But in the first days of October events 
moved with disconcerting rapidity. The bombardment 
of Antwerp had already begun and by the rst October 
the southern forts had fallen. The vital importance of 
retaining the place for the Allies had made a powerful 
impression on the First Lord of the Admiralty who 
visited Antwerp on 4th October, and British reinforce- 
ments were hurried to the fortress. These consisted of 
Royal Marines and units of the Royal Naval Division—a 
new force which had been raised, one might almost say, 
by the First Lord himself. The effort was, however, 
unavailing and on the night of the 8th-gth October 
Antwerp was abandoned by its garrison, the Belgian Army 
making its way to the Yser. 
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Meanwhile a force under Sir Henry Rawlinson consisting 
of the 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division had been 
landed at Zeebrugge and Ostend also with the relief of 
Antwerp as its objective. This force—like the naval con- 
tingent actually sent to the fortress—was not under Sir 
John French but received orders direct from London. As 
regards the real British Army in France, the IInd Corps 
was in the neighbourhood of La Bassée, the IIIrd Corps— 
to which the 2nd Leinster Regiment belonged—was in or 
about Hazebrouck, while the Ist Corps was still in pro- 
cess of being railed round from the Aisne and was not 
expected at St. Omer until the 17th October. Antwerp 
having fallen the general plan of the Allies had of course 
to be sensibly curtailed, but it was agreed between Sir 
John French and General Joffre that the British and 
French forces—the left army of the latter, the roth, being 
in touch with our IInd Corps near La Bassée—should 
attempt to gain the line Lille—Courtrai on the 13th 
October. A further and serious complication in the 
situation was, however, brought about. On the 12th 
October Lille fell into the hands of the Germans, who 
like ourselves had been hurrying troops from the Aisne. 

Consequently, in that section of France and Flanders 
marked on the right by La Bassée and on the left by 
Nieuport operations necessarily took the form of day to 
day improvisations. The fall of Antwerp, followed four 
days later by the fall of Lille, robbed the Allies of the 
possibility of bringing about a successful offensive against 
the German right flank. On the other hand the Germans, 
although their right wing was heavily reinforced, failed 
to drive back the Allied left, made up of British, French 
and Belgian troops extending from La Bassée to the 
sea, and the Channel ports were saved. This is, however, 
to anticipate and it is necessary to get back to Hazebrouck 
and to resume the story of the attempt to win our way 
towards Lille. 

The billets in Hazebrouck were indeed comfortable. 
Some madly hoped that a leisurely breakfast was to 
follow a night in bed. But early in the morning a voice 
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was heard calling out in stentorian tones ‘‘ Lesnster 
Officers |’ Craning heads protruded sleepily from win- 
dows, and enquiring eyes gazed on our second-in-com- 
mand Major Bullen-Smith striding down the street and 
thundering out ‘‘ Battalion to fall-in in half an hour.’’ 
There was much agonized struggling with valises and 
much bolting of scalding tea, but by 8 a.m. the Battalion 
was off, the brigade being advanced guard to the division 
and our route being towards Strazeele. The North 
Staffordshire Regiment and the Rifle Brigade were in 
front of the Battalion, and during a long halt word 
trickled back that the head of the advanced guard was 
engaged. The village of Strazeele was seized and we 
moved into it sometime before midday. The inhabitants 
told us that the village priest had been murdered by 
Germans the day before for failing to produce the key 
of the church with sufficient promptitude. 

The divisional cavalry reported that the enemy were 
making a stand on the high ground covering Merris, 
and the 17th Brigade was ordered to attack and occupy 
the position. The attack was to be carried out by the 
North Staffords and Rifle Brigade with the 2nd Leinsters 
in reserve and was to begin at I p.m. We had at least 
an hour to study our maps and to make all preliminary 
arrangements ; and it was possible cautiously to scan 
with field glasses the country over which the attack was 
to be made. The terrain was not unlike that of many 
parts of England. There were hedges bounding the 
fields and an occasional cluster of buildings just as one 
had seen hundreds of times on manceuvres at home. 
From the knoll on which the village of Strazeele was 
perched the enemy’s position could be clearly defined—a 
long ridge covered in places with trees. Peeping out from 
the trees to our left front was the large village of Meteren 
—a typical French village with a church spire which 
was a landmark for miles round. The day had clouded 
over, and towards one o'clock a steady drizzle began to 
fall, through which the enemy’s position, half hidden at 
times, seemed a problem by no means easy to deal with. 
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At one o'clock the attack began. It was no mere 
isolated offensive, for far away on our right the IInd Corps 
was also engaged, while on our left the 4th Division 
of our own IIIrd Corps was attacking in concert with the 
6th, and further still to the left front the cavalry divisions 
had seized the Mont des Cats. The Battalion, meanwhile, 
remained under cover on the reverse side of Strazeele 
village and soon the sound of artillery and machine guns 
told us that the Germans would not abandon their position 
without a struggle. The weather grew thicker, and as 
visibility was thus greatly reduced the Battalion was 
moved to the top of the knoll where the road leaves 
Strazeele. From here we were able to follow the lines 
of our infantry moving across the sodden fields and 
could clearly make out the enemy’s shells bursting 
every now and then above them. Some of our guns were 
also in action close by, and from the upper window of 
a large windmill the brigade commander directed the 
action of the 17th Brigade so far as weather conditions 
would permit. But the persistent rain and the waning 
light of an October afternoon were all against artillery 
fire and by four o’clock the only sounds were from rifle 
fire—now at least a mile away—and ever and again that 
angry snarl of machine-gun fire which we had already 
learnt to know so well. At intervals an order would be 
received by the Battalion to fall in and to be prepared to 
advance immediately in support; but these were 
invariably cancelled and once again the companies would 
sit down by the streaming roadside and shiver in their 
dripping clothes. The whole day had been full of that 
uncanny feeling that ‘it had all happened before.’ 
Everything recalled a day on Autumn Manceuvres at 
home—the similarity of the countryside, the kind of 
general and special idea which had preceded the 
attack, the impassive way in which the attack had begun, 
the long and apparently purposeless halt of the Battalion, 
and not least the cold and driving rain. More than one 
muttered ‘‘ It’s just like manceuvres ’—and so it was, 
and pretty boring manceuvres at that. 
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Our long inaction on the roadside had convinced us that 
the day was over and that the Germans had been driven 
back ; but towards six o’clock a rumour began to spread 
that the North Staffords and Rifle Brigade were held up 
and had, indeed, suffered severely. Apparently there 
was something in it for the Battalion was hurriedly 
ordered to stand to; there was much activity by the 
brigade staff; an officer with a cycle was hurriedly 
called for and sent forward with a note to the effect that 
two companies of the Leinsters were coming up, and that 
on their arrival a fresh attempt was to be made to carry 
the position. Major Bullen-Smith accordingly led ‘‘C ’”’ 
and ‘‘ D” Companies across the fields on the left of the 
road. It was now dusk and except for a bullet or two 
from some sharp-eyed sniper the two companies arrived 
without incident at a hollow road in front of the enemy’s 
position. Here patrols were detailed to get touch with 
the Rifle Brigade, but as it was now absolutely dark an 
order was sent to Major Bullen-Smith that the Battalion 
was to dig itself in, in continuation of the line held by 
the two battalions which had been fighting all day, and 
that at dawn the attack would be renewed. 

The whole Battalion had meanwhile come up, and in 
the inky blackness there was much to be done. An 
outpost line had to be taken up, rations had to be found 
and issued, and some shelter from the rain had to be 
sought for those not actually required to be on the alert. 
More important still, arrangements had to be made for 
the attack at dawn. The senior officer of the front line 
was the officer commanding the Rifle Brigade, but he 
had been wounded and this added to the difficulties. 
There was much groping about in the dark, much search- 
ing for units on right and left, and hurried conferences in 
such shelter as could be found where a light could be 
used to make a reference to a map and the scribbling of 
hasty orders possible. At last, however, things straight- 
ened themselves out. An officer’s patrol sent out to our 
left under Lieutenant Barton brought back word that 
touch had been gained with the 4th Division which 
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would attempt to carry Meteren at the point of the 
bayonet during the night. There was nothing more to 
be done but to wait for dawn when the advance was to 
take place, and at the appointed hour the whole line 
moved silently forward. At first there was some little 
delay caused by the passage of some terrific ditches in 
semi-darkness but with the growing light the advance 
was quickened and the whole of the 17th Brigade moved 
forward in absolute silence. Every moment it was 
expected that an outburst of artillery and machine-gun 
fire would break out from the summit of the ridge, now 
but a few hundred yards away. But as minute succeeded 
minute nothing happened. As if anxious to end the 
tension the brigade in places broke to a run and soon we 
were on the enemy’s position which was absolutely 
empty. | 

Thus ended the action at Meteren in which the 2nd 
Battalion had been in reserve and had come through 
without loss. The casualties in the North Staffords and 
3rd Rifle Brigade were about 200. On the British side 
there were engaged the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions, 
the IIIrd Corps consisting of the 4th and 6th Divisions, and 
the 19th Brigade ; while on the side of the Germans there 
had taken part in the fight three divisions of cavalry and 
some Jager battalions. The battle was the last old 
fashioned “ field day ’’ attack of the three arms ever 
fought in France and for that reason it has been described 
at some length. The effect of the action was important, 
and Sir John French has placed on record his opinion 
of it in the words: ‘ The great results which accrued 
from the First Battle of Ypres may be fairly traced back 
to the initial leading of the II[Ird Corps in the series of 
successful advances which were the most prominent and 
important amongst the opening phases of that great 
combat.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
1914. THE 2ND BATTALION (continued). 


THE BATTLE OF ARMENTIERES. 


LTHOUGH the Germans had cleared off, leaving no 
trace behind, there was much to be done on the posi- 
tion which we had reached, for it was quite possible that 
a counterattack might be made. Consequently the com- 
panies were set digging a line of trenches just behind the 
crest of the ridge—a method then much in fashion, an 
outpost line was taken up in front, and officers’ patrols 
were sent out towards Bailleul which was soon reported 
to be occupied by the enemy. A few German wounded 
were picked up during the morning, but the thing which 
struck us most was the way in which the Germans had 
cleared up everything. A lance or two were picked up ; 
but with this exception there was nothing to be found. 
Even in one of their bivouacs not a round of ammunition 
was to be seen—rather an eye-opener to those of us who 
had served in South Africa and remembered how our 
camping grounds used to be littered with rounds of 
S.A.A. ammunition as we moved off in the morning. 
Nothing happened as a matter of fact although there 
was some shelling, from our own guns, which opened 
upon us and did not switch off until at least three urgent 
messages were sent. Thereafter the morning was 
emmently peaceful and we were able to question the 
inhabitants of houses and farms in the immediate vicinity. 
We had been assured by our own people, for days if not 
weeks past, that the German cavalry were in a terrible 
state of exhaustion, that the horses could hardly move, 
that the troopers were almost demoralized, etc. etc. 
The fighting of the day before had made us rather sceptical 
as to the latter statement, and the orderly condition of 
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the German bivouacs certainly did not point to any loss 
of moral. The information we pieced together from 
questioning the inhabitants also belied the statements 
passed on to us by our Intelligence ; we now gathered 
that the horses were in fine condition, and as for the 
German troopers they were said to be in high spirits. 
So far from being unkempt, worn out and haggard it 
appeared that they were smartly turned out and devoted 
much attention to cleaning their kit and even to waxing 
their moustaches. The latter scarcely seemed the action 
of a cavalier with one foot in the grave ; and it was about 
this time that several of us decided to ignore all optimistic 
reports transmitted from above and to rely upon first 
hand information gathered by ourselves. 

Early in the afternoon orders were received for the 
Battalion to concentrate and to form up at Merris to take 
part in a further advance. The whole of the IIIrd Corps 
was now in movement towards the Belgian frontier, the 
4th Division on our left moving by Bailleul, while our 
march was in the direction of Steenwerck. The march 
was slow for the advanced guard was continually being 
held up by parties of Uhlans, and there were, in conse- 
quence, frequent checks in rear. Dusk found us on a 
road running between two large ploughed fields with 
thick woods some little distance on our mght. Here a 
long halt took place during which the Germans were 
heavily shelling the IInd Corps on our night and it was 
possible to see the flash of the discharge and some seconds 
later a sharp burst of flame would indicate where the 
projectile had landed. The dusk, the mournful country- 
side with its dank fields and gloomy looking woods, and 
a cold drizzling rain rendered the scene a little creepy 
and there was more than one who muttered half jocularly 
‘* We'll get it next.” No heavy stuff, however, came our 
way, but the evening was not to pass quite undisturbed. 
Suddenly there were two appalling crashes from the wood 
a few hundred yards away on our right and two shells 
screamed immediately over our heads as we stood in 
column of route. Apparently a German field battery 
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which had been worrying our advanced guard had 
decided to clear out and was cynically “‘ emptying guns ”’ 
at us. A battalion was sent to search the wood and then 
the brigade received orders to bivouac in square, each 
battalion finding its own outposts. It rained hard all 
night and it had turned cold. 

Next morning the advance on Steenwerck was resumed. 
Word came back that the place was held by the enemy 
and when the Battalion arrived at the town about two 
o'clock there was some little opposition, but the enemy 
then cleared off. Pushing through the place the 2nd 
Leinster Regiment then advanced to the further side of 
Steenwerck clearing some small bodies of enemy cavalry 
from outlying farms. The Battalion then took up an 
outpost line covering the town hoping to have a night’s 
rest, but about 5 p.m. orders were received for a night 
march towards the Lys the Battalion to move as advanced 
guard of the brigade. 

It was not known how far the Germans had retired 
and we expected to bump into them on the near side of 
the river, probably holding a strongly entrenched bridge- 
head. Consequently the advance which started about 
7 p.m., led by “‘C’’ Company, was slow, it being necessary 
to scout likely positions for ambush which were many. 
The Germans had already shewn us at Dhuizel a little 
of their Intelligence system, and just as the Battalion 
moved off in the darkness there was another indication. 
In a farm on the outskirts of Steenwerck a large fire sud- 
denly blazed up, palpably a signal to the enemy wherever 
they were. A party was sent at once to search the farm 
but of course no one was discovered. After about an 
hour’s march the village of Croix du Bac was reached and 
a long delay ensued while patrols of “C’’ Company 
searched it thoroughly. Not a soul could be discovered 
but there were signs that the Germans had only recently 
passed through the place, and the church tower which 
had been set on fire was slowly burning. The advance 
was now resumed along the road to Bac St. Maur where 
the map shewed a bridge across the Lys. The night was 
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pitch dark and the head of the advanced guard slowly 
felt its way down towards the river, no landmark being 
visible and it being possible to estimate one’s position 
only by a “‘ dead reckoning ”’ of time and space. At last 
after what seemed an interminable time the scouts sent 
back word that they had reached the river, but when it 
was cautiously reconnoitred it was found to be flowing 
parallel to the road instead of at nght angles to it as had 
been expected. There was no sign of a bridge and it 
looked as if the vanguard must have lost its way, but 
examination disclosed the fact that what was taken for 
the river was merely a large lagoon and that the main 
stream and the bridge were about three hundred yards 
further along the road. 

An officer’s patrol was now sent forward to ascertain 
if the bridge was defended and whether it was intact or 
destroyed. After about twenty minutes the patrol 
reported that the bridge was still standing and that 
on the further bank no sign of the enemy had been seen. 
A platoon was now ordered to cross the bridge and to 
take up a position covering it; the remainder of the 
company to follow within a few minutes. The platoon 
moved off; but, through a misunderstanding, was 
immediately followed by the rest of the company. This 
was unfortunate for while on the bridge a fierce burst of 
rifle fire was opened by the enemy. By this time the 
leading platoon had reached the “ mainland” only to 
discover with dismay that before it lay another river the 
bridge over which had been destroyed. Further ad- 
vance was therefore impossible; the intact bndge 
upon which ‘“C” Company was standing was a long 
narrow iron structure without a vestige of cover; and, 
caught crowded in the darkness in this cul-de-sac, the 
advanced guard was in a serious position. It was, 
therefore, necessary to retire at once and to reform again 
on the near bank. The outburst of fire was completely 
unexpected for the patrol sent across had discovered 
no sign of the enemy, but when daylight came the 
mystery was revealed. The “river” like so many 
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rivers in France was partly canalized, canal and river 
sometimes being one and, at other times, distinct water- 
ways. The latter was the case here and between the 
river proper and the canal was an island which in the 
darkness had, not unnaturally, been taken by the patrol 
for the mainland on the opposite side. This island was 
unoccupied but the Germans were holdmg the other 
bank of the river, beyond it. 

This, however, is to anticipate slightly. The remainder 
of the Battalion had now come up and soon afterwards 
orders were received to withdraw until dawn. But after 
about an hour’s halt in Croix du Bac the advance was 
again resumed, ‘“‘ B’’ Company leading, an R.E. officer 
and a few sappers accompanying them for the purpose 
of repairing the further bridge which was supposed to 
be demolished. On arrival at the river a small boat was 
found in which the Sapper officer and his two men 
reconnoitred this bridge and found that it was not 
demolished, but was a swing bridge in the ‘‘open”’ position. 
They were able to close the structure and, as no opposition 
was met with, the Battalion was soon across and deployed 
on all sides of Bac St. Maur, the Germans evidently having 
abandoned the place at the first alarm. Probably they 
had not intended to dispute the passage of the river 
seriously for while the Battalion had been on the march 
during the night the rumbling of waggons on the further 
bank had been distinctly heard. 

Outposts were quickly thrown out and the main body 
of the Battalion went into billets in the town, the meals 
of the Germans being still on the tables of many of the 
houses. Fifteen prisoners were picked up and also a 
sealed mail bag. A French cavalry corps was now in 
the immediate vicinity and during the following night 
there was quite a little scrap between a picquet of the 
Battalion and some Spahis who failed to understand 
the challenge of the sentry and were immediately fired 
upon. To push on and keep the Germans on the move 
was still the order of the day and at 6 a.m. on the 17th 
the Battalion left Bac St. Maur and marched on 
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Armentiéres where it arrived about 5 p.m. after several 
delays caused by fighting between the enemy and our 
advanced guard. Skirting Armentiéres the Battalion 
arrived at the suburb Chapelle d’Armentiéres where it 
went into billets and threw out outposts. The night 
passed without incident but it was clear that the Germans 
were in the immediate vicinity, for patrols sent out to 
Wez Macquart found it occupied by the enemy. 

That night of the 17th-18th October, 1914, in Chapelle 
d’Armentiéres there was a decided feeling that the 
morrow would bring forth operations of a more decisive 
nature than had characterized the last few days. Four 
days had passed since the Germans had made an obstinate 
stand at Meteren, and with the fall of Antwerp and the 
capture of Lille to their credit it was unlikely that their 
retirement would be continued indefinitely. We fully 
realized that we had been dealing merely with a great 
cavalry screen, but the German horsemen must, by this, 
have fallen back upon their supporting infantry, and the 
time must soon be at hand when either a firm stand would 
again be made or, more probably, the Germans would 
counterattack. Lille was only a few miles off; in the 
vicinity of that fortress there must be thousands of 
German troops flushed with success over the capture of 
the place; and it was quite possible that a night 
attack might be made upon us. No one in billets that 
night went further in the way of personal comfort than 
to secure a hurried shave and to lie down more or less 
fully “ mobilized ’’ for a hurried stand-to. 

The general position as it existed in Flanders in those 
closing days of October, 1914, was as follows. In the 
reasoned judgment of Sir John French the stakes for 
which we were then playing were nothing less than the 
safety, indeed the very existence, of the British Empire. 
The question to be decided was which side was to be in 
possession of the Channel ports. The Germans had failed 
to seize the opportunity hitherto granted them when, by 
an early reinforcement of their right—even at the expense 
of sacrifices elsewhere, they might have pushed forward 
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that flank to Dieppe. But there still remained to them 
the chance of successfully attacking the British and 
French forces to the east of Ypres and driving them back 
to the sea. The latter alternative is what they actually 
attempted, and this mighty effort together with the 
successful and prolonged resistance of French and British 
and Belgian troops constituted the First Battle of Ypres. 
It is always a matter of difficulty to lay down the exact 
boundaries of a great battle, and its exact delimitation 
must always be an arbitrary decision; but Sir John 
French’s own words are worth quoting ‘‘ although the 
most critical point throughout this living line of battle 
was east of the town of Ypres, yet the battle which was 
given that name was fought on a front of many miles, 
extending from the sea at Nieuport to the Bethune—Lille 
Canal.”” Its position at Armentiéres brought the 
znd Leinster Regiment well within the sector given by 
Sir John French as forming the front of the great Battle 
of Ypres. | 

At this time the situation of the British Army was 
roughly as follows working from right to left. The IInd 
Corps was about Bethune and La Bassée, and the IIIrd 
Corps—of which the 2nd Battalion was one of the units— 
lay along the Lys, the French 2nd Cavalry Corps con- 
necting the two. Further to the left were the rst and 2nd 
Cavalry Divisions while in Belgium proper were the 7th 
Division—the “‘ Immortal’’ Seventh—and the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, under Sir Henry Rawlinson. The Ist Corps 
had not yet come into line from the Aisne. 

The plan agreed upon between Sir John French and 
General Foch has already been referred to and up to the 
16th October nothing had occurred to suggest to Sir 
John French any doubts as regards prosecuting the great 
offensive agreed upon. The increasing opposition which 
had been made by the enemy had, however, been more 
than had been expected; and reports which came in 
pointed to the likelihood of an enemy offensive towards 
Ypres and the Yser. Yet it still seemed possible to carry 
out the eastward advance with the IInd and IIIrd Corps, 
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while the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions were to make 
good the River Lys towards Menin and then if possible 
to sweep round to the north and north-east. General 
Rawlinson was on his part to move with his right on 
Courtrai keeping generally level with the [IIrd Corps in 
his subsequent advance, his 3rd Cavalry Division moving 
to the north of him. So far as the IIIrd Corps was con- 
cerned the Operation Orders issued at midnight on the 
17-18th October stated that the enemy was holding the 
line Radinghem—Perenchies, and that the IIIrd Corps 
was to move down the valley of the Lys attacking 
vigorously and clearing the village of Perenchies as a 
preliminary to the advance. Of the two divisions of the 
IIIrd Corps, 3.e., the 4th and the 6th, the latter was to 
reconnoitre the line La Vallée—Perenchies, but was not 
to attack until the 4th Division was ready to co-operate. 
Then, should the enemy be found in no great strength, 
the 6th Division was to go ahead. Put briefly the 6th 
Division was engaged upon a reconnaissance in force 
which, however, soon developed into a regular action as 
these operations usually do. 

These orders are here reproduced that the reader may 
have some inkling of what was happening, but on this, as 
on other occasions, the units concerned had merely the 
vaguest ideas of the situation. Very early on the morn- 
ing of the 18th the company commanders were summoned 
with their companies to Battalion headquarters and 
brigade orders were read out. These were to the effect 
that the line Premesques—Perenchies was to be attacked 
by the 17th Brigade, the 3rd Rifle Bngade being responsible 
for the capture of Perenchies on the left while the 2nd 
Leinster Regiment was to attack and capture Premesques. 
The right of the Leinsters was to be on the Lille— 
Boulogne Road and the left to be in touch with the 3rd 
Rifle Brigade. Both attacks were to pass the line 
Halte—Wez Macquart at 7a.m. As it was now past half- 
past six there was no time for anything but to assign 
“C” and “‘ D” Companies for the first line, the latter 
on the right, to be followed by “ A” and “ B ” the former 
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following ‘‘D’’ Company. The companies moved off 
immediately. There was no time to view the ground, nor 
to order any reconnaissance, and company commanders 
had to issue their instructions verbally to their subalterns 
during the brief march to the point of deployment, maps 
being held in hands and the main features of the terrain 
being rapidly identified. Fortunately the position was 
well defined, the ridge standing up clear in front, with the 
villages of Premesques and Perenchies shewing con- 
spicuously at either end of the sector to be attacked by 
the 17th Brigade. Just to the left of Premesques was a 
thick belt of wood within which—as we discovered later— 
was the Batterie Senarmont one of the outlying works of 
Lille. Though we did not realize it at the time what was 
really happening was that the 6th Division was advancing 
to the attack of a large if semi-obsolete fortress, on the 
front Radinghem—Perenchies, with no preliminary recon- 
naissance and with no preliminary artillery action. 

Shortly after seven o’clock the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
was on the jumping off line, less for the moment “ A ”’ 
Company which had not yet been collected from the 
outposts. Here a short halt was made to await the 3rd 
Rifle Brigade on the left whose advance was being hotly 
opposed by the enemy. The Germans meanwhile sent 
some shells against the Leinster Regiment and soon this 
fire grew in intensity. At about 7.30 the Battalion 
advanced to the attack and soon casualties were ex- 
perienced, the enemy snipers as usual concentrating their 
efforts on the officers. Major Bullen-Smith had a bullet 
through his cap, luckily escaping any wound. In “C” 
Company Lieutenants Gaitskell and Lecky were soon 
shot down—these two fine young officers dying later of 
their wounds. Enemy rifle and machine-gun fire were 
now being employed, though in varying intensity all 
along the front; and, as the advance progressed, fire 
came from behind, this being from more German snipers 
who had remained hidden in haystacks and trees. These, 
however, were soon located and suitably dealt with. The 
Bas Bleu road which had to be passed was heavily shelled 
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by the Germans, but was crossed by rushes with but few 
casualties ; and by 10 a.m. the village of Premesques, 
which had been set on fire by the Germans, had been 
entered by “D’’ Company. It was now found that the 
enemy was strongly entrenched to the south-east and 
accordingly “‘D’” Company made good its position, 
“A’’ Company prolonging the line to the right and 
inking up with the 18th Brigade. To the left of “‘D”’ 
Company ‘‘ C ’’ Company had got up to the vicinity of the 
Batterie Senarmont and a small party had crossed the 
road on the top of the ridge joining Premesques and 
Perenchies. Here they were actually for a few moments 
within the enceinte of the fortress of Lille, a position which 
was not again reached by the British for four long years. 

Meanwhile, on the left, the 3rd Rifle Brigade had been 
meeting with considerable opposition, with the result 
that they were held up a long way from their objective, 
Perenchies ; and, although the Royal Fusiliers were put 
in, the enemy machine and rifle fire were so severe that 
but little progress could be made in this quarter. By the 
afternoon it was clear that no further advance could be 
made and orders were issued for units to dig themselves 
in where they found themselves. As a result the 
Battalion in general, and ‘‘ D” Company in particular, 
were committed to the occupation of a very marked 
sahent owing to the fact that Perenchies on the left 
had not been taken. As the Battalion was in some places 
within but a few hundred yards of the enemy, whose 
snipers were exceedingly active, digging was impossible 
so long as daylight lasted, but when darkness fell positions 
were quickly taken up and the men set to constructing 
some cover. Only the portable entrenching tools were 
available, though late at night some of the Battalion 
tools reached the front. Lines of rifle pits were hurriedly 
dug and then joined up, but though some protection was 
thus secured against rifle and machine-gun fire there 
was nothing to keep out shells, and indeed the newly 
turned earth merely furnished a mark for the enemy’s 
guns to register on. 
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In this action of the 18th October—a Sunday of course 
—the Battalion had its first serious fight in the war. 
The casualties had been by no means light. Three 
officers had been mortally wounded. In “ B’’ Company 
Captain Montgomerie had been shot in the stomach 
by a sniper with the last shot of the battle just as darkness 
was falling, while in ‘“‘C’’ Company Lieutenants Lecky 
and Gaitskell had fallen very early in the day. In other 
ranks the number of killed and wounded was g9. The 
advance had been very swiftly carried out by the 
Battalion though it is but just to say that the weight 
of the enemy’s fire seemed to be directed against the 
left where the Rifle Brigade was operating. Doubtless 
the Germans felt that with the impregnable strong point 
of the Batterie Senarmont in their grasp their line could 
be traced so as to give up Premesques, which they set 
on fire. Still, the number of casualties suffered by the 
Battalion—102—the bulk of which was incurred by two 
companies, shews that the enemy resistance was by no 
means negligible. A feature of the day was the absence 
of any artillery duel. The Germans did a fair amount of 
shelling, many of their projectiles fortunately proving to 
be duds, but throughout the greater part of the day our 
guns were silent. 

The next day the rgth October was spent in re-organiz- 
ing and strengthening the positions so far as the proximity 
of the enemy would allow. The companies had inevitably 
got somewhat mixed up in the fighting of the previous 
day and during the hours of darkness this was straightened 
out as far as possible. The enemy’s snipers were very 
active and the German guns shelled us intermittently 
during the day. But though only a dozen or so 
casualties were incurred there was a general feeling that 
this was the calm before the storm and that “ things 
would happen” soon. Clearly we were up against a 
stouter resistance than we had met since we left the 
Aisne and we felt pretty sure that the fall of Antwerp 
and Lille would free thousands of enemy troops to 
make a thrust against us. 
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Just as the sun was setting on the roth a German 
aeroplane came over, and when some distance behind 
our line circled slowly and persistently as if searching 
for something. No ’plane of ours put in an appearance 
though some shells were fired by our guns at the intruder. 
The German aeroplane continued diving and rising round 
the same spot as if determined not to be driven off by 
our shells till its mission was fufilled. Then at last it 
apparently discovered its quest and at once a smoke 
signal, which we had come to know so well, was dis- 
charged from the ’plane which then returned nonchalantly 
and unpursued to its own lines. More and more the 
feeling grew that on the morrow the Germans were about 
to make a push, and during the night the activity of 
German patrols moving in the Batterie Senarmont 
wood led to a sharp outburst of musketry fire which lasted 
about twenty minutes. 
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CHAPTER VII 


1914. THE 2ND BATTALION (continued). 


THE BATTLE OF ARMENTIERES (continued)—THE First 
CHRISTMAS. 


XACTLY at 8 a.m. on the morning of the 2oth the 

Germans opened a rapid artillery bombardment on the 
village of Premesques and ‘‘D’’ Company’s trenches in 
front of it, to which our artillery made no reply. It has 
since been stated that our artillery had, the evening before, 
rolled up their wire and been withdrawn into billets. 
However this may be, the German gunners were left 
undisturbed in their work and the rapidity with which 
the sound of the discharge was followed by the explosion 
of the shell led one to believe that the German guns 
must be firing almost at point blank range. The trenches 
held by ‘‘D” Company were barely proof against rifle 
fire, and against the rapid and accurate shelling of the 
enemy they were quite useless. It was clear that if the 
company was not to be annihilated forthwith it must 
be withdrawn to the reverse side of the ridge on which 
Premesques stands. This was quickly carried out, but 
unfortunately no means of communication existed with 
the companies right and left, the thick woods hid the 
movement, and both ‘‘ A” and “C’’ Companies were 
ignorant that the line had been pierced. 

The bombardment had lasted about quarter of an 
hour when German infantry advanced in large numbers 
against the north-east corner of Premesques and from 
the wood concealing the Batterie Senarmont. The 
village was quickly entered and the Germans, who were 
of the 179th Saxon Infantry of the XI Xth Corps, streamed 
down the Bas Trou road and the woods south of it. The 
small detached post of ‘‘C’’ Company just north of 
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Premesques was quickly overrun. Here there were 
many casualties, Lieutenant O’Conor and several other 
ranks were captured, and Captain Orpen-Palmer, shot in 
the eye and completely blinded for several hours, also 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Meanwhile the portion 
of ““C’’ Company just under the Batterie Senarmont 
was being fired upon from the right flank and rear. 
It was clear that its right was turned and it now fell back 
with the intention of aligning itself on the second line of 
the company some distance in front of Bas Trou. The 
second line had however, by this, been wiped out and 
the front line of ‘‘C’’ Company almost collided with 
Germans now holding this position. Captain Whitton 
who had been with the front line was wounded at once 
and fell into the enemy’s hands. 

Further to the left the enemy had borne down in force 
against ‘‘B’’ Company and here the fighting was 
especially severe. Captain Maffett the company com- 
mander was killed, Lieutenant Cormac-Walshe was 
mortally wounded, and Second Lieutenant Budgen another 
of the subalterns, in an attempt to carry a message across 
the open to a company of another unit on the left, was 
severely wounded by machine-gun fire. Captain Maffett 
met his end while writing a hurried note to Lieutenant 
Daly in command of a detachment of the company 
towards the Batterie Senarmont. One of the German 
officers thus wrote in his diary after the engagement : 
“Not far from our dug-out is a captured trench. An 
English officer, apparently forty to forty-five years of 
age, lies there in the midst of his men. From his papers 
I learn that his name is Captain H. T. Maffett of the 2nd 
Leinsters. Near the dead man I found a message form 
with this message on it ‘To Lieutenant Daly. My 
position lies 600 paces north west of Point 42 of Batterie 
Senarmont, near the edge of the Lille plateau. I cannot 
advance owing to heavy machine gun fire from enemy 
trench which is situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Batterie Senarmont. Please request the artillery to 
cover it. There is no intention to advance and it is 
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possible that I shall be ordered to retire from this line. 
Maintain a good firing position, dig in... .’ Here 
the report breaks off in the middle of asentence. Probably 
a shell splinter struck him at that moment. I have 
kept the message as well as the addressed envelope. 
Perhaps I shall have an opportunity after the war to 
forward the last words written by a fallen English comrade 
to his relations. I have his wrist compass which I shall 
send too.” 

The request to Lieutenant Daly to ask our artillery 
to deal with the enemy’s machine guns shews that Captain 
Maffett was evidently under the impression that some of 
the shelling which was going on was from our guns, and 
that doubtless Lieutenant Daly was in touch with a 
Forward Observation Officer. This, however, was not 
the case, and all the shells which were bursting round 
Premesques came alas! from German guns. Thus fell 
Henry Telford Maffett a gallant and determined officer, 
devoted to the Battalion in which he had done most of 
his twenty years’ service. 

While all this was happening on the left of the gap 
which had been made in our line at Premesques, on the 
right “A ’’ Company, with the two machine guns of the 
Battalion, was having a stirring time. Major Mather 
was just sitting down to a front line breakfast at 8 a.m. 
when the roar of the German guns was heard. He at 
once sent his left platoon commander, Lieutenant Young, 
to ascertain what was happening and the latter soon 
returned with the information that ‘“‘ D’’ Company had 
been driven out from Premesques and that the left of 
“A” Company was thus exposed. Major Mather at 
once refused his left flank, occupying with it the edge of 
the wood facing Premesques and sent off two messengers 
to the 18th Brigade on his right. At about 9 a.m. the 
situation had become somewhat clearer, the outstanding 
fact being that Premesques was in German hands. 
Major Mather now determined to retake it, but although 
his left platoon and a few of the North Staffordshire 
Regiment who were in brigade reserve recaptured some 
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ground and took a few prisoners, an advance of more than 
a battalion of the enemy from Premesques forced back 
the left of ‘‘A’’ Company once more. Against this 
advance of the enemy the Battalion machine guns did 
splendid execution, but the superiority in numbers was too 
great on the part of the enemy and the onrush could not 
be effectively stayed. Meanwhile the 18th Brigade 
which had been asked for assistance sent a company of 
the East Yorkshire Regiment under Captain Hind which 
was then directed against Premesques. The attempt was 
made in a most gallant manner but the company was 
driven off having lost the company commander, one of 
his subalterns, and a large number of rank and file in 
killed and wounded. ‘' A’’ Company of the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment was now in serious difficulties and the greater 
part of the platoon which was holding the trenches round 
the farm at Mont de Premesques had become casualties, 
while the Saxons had pushed into the woods north of 
the Chateau d’Hestel. By noon the enemy had got a 
machine gun into position which swept the trench of 
‘‘A’’ Company by the cross roads, but though the fire 
was effective the enemy was still held off. 

The attack by the enemy had, however, now come to 
a comparative standstill. The Saxons who had pushed on 
through Premesques, when “‘ D’”’ Company was driven 
out of the village, found themselves in a pocket the sides 
of which were formed by ‘‘A” and ‘ B” Companies, 
and the further end consisting of the residuum of the 
companies which had been pushed back, Battalion 
headquarters—which had been forced to withdraw from 
its advanced position—and a small brigade reserve 
Becoming alarmed at their danger the Saxons early in 
the afternoon streamed back through the.mouth of the 
pocket which they had entered at Premesques. It was 
to this movement that Captain Whitton and Captain 
Orpen-Palmer owed their escape. Too badly wounded 
to be sent to the rear when taken they were kept in a 
cottage during the fight and abandoned by the Saxons 
while the latter were streaming back in retreat. The 
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two officers lay out till dusk when they returned to the 
cottage which they shared with wounded Germans, and 
stealing away in the misty dawn of the 21st eventually 
reached the new British line, in a state of some exhaustion, 
having been without food or water or medical attention 
for over 24 hours. 

To return, however, to ““A’’ Company on the 2oth, the 
enemy made no further move till about half past three 
when a battery of German artillery was turned on to the 
farm at Mont de Premesques, setting the buildings on fire. 
The garrison clung on until four o’clock, when it moved 
into the trench just outside, the wounded—both Leinsters 
and Saxons—being evacuated by gallant efforts on the 
part of Lieutenants Macartney and Bergne. The enemy, 
when they realized what was going on refrained in a 
sporting spirit from firing. At about five o’clock the 
company fell back to the chateau where it received 
orders later to fall back on Wez Macquart. About the 
same time similar instructions were sent to ‘“‘ B ” Company 
on the left. The message was taken up by Company 
Sergeant- Major Richard Boyer who had to advance 
across the open in full daylight to where Lieutenant Daly, 
with what was left of ““B’’ Company,—some 50 men— 
was still holdmg out. There was but little cover, no 
communication trenches, and intense machine-gun fire 
was being directed on the position from three hundred 
yards away. Boyer then went back for stretcher bearers 
and led them up, all the wounded being thus evacuated. 
Second Lieutenant Budgen, who had been wounded in the 
morning taking a message to a neighbouring unit, was, 
however, still missing but Lieutenant Daly, C.S.M. Boyer 
and three stretcher bearers searched until they found him 
and brought him back safely. 

About 2.30 a.m. on the 21st the remnant of the 
Battalion assembled at Wez Macquart where it received 
orders to fall back and occupy a position about a mile 
south-east of Chapelle d’Armentiéres. Dawn was break- 
ing before the Battalion got to work upon the new line, 
and as the enemy was exhausted by the fighting of the 
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past three days the digging went on uninterruptedly 
until evening, when the German guns became active. 
The following day was also one of comparative quiet, 
but about half-past five in the afternoon the Germans 
were seen advancing against our trenches from which 
they were driven off by a rapid musketry and artillery 
fire. The enemy was, however, still set upon driving 
the Battalion back and during the night several local 
attacks were made, none of which fortunately proved 
successful. The country side now presented a mournful 
aspect lit up as it was by burning villages, farms and 
hayricks. Again about 4 a.m. on the morning of the 23rd 
the enemy came on in great force against the right of the 
Battalion but was again repulsed, and late in the after- 
noon came word that during the night the Battalion 
would be relieved by the Lancashire Fusiliers. The 
relief was a matter of considerable difficulty for there were 
as yet no communication or support trenches—and even 
the firing line trenches were not linked up—and the glare 
from burning ricks and farms rendered concealment 
impossible. Once relieved, the Battalion marched to 
Croix Blanche—a trying march as all ranks were abso- 
lutely exhausted and the heavy rain made conditions 
even more trying. Croix Blanche was reached just 
before dawn and the Battalion soon settled down in 
billets. It was now under 500 strong and was in reserve 
to the 3rd Lahore Division of the Indian Corps and the 
roth Brigade. 

In the fighting of the three days which included the 
capture and loss of the Premesques salient the Battalion 
had suffered severely. ‘“‘C’’ Company had practically 
ceased to exist. All its officers had become casualties, 
and in “ B”’ Company only one, Lieutenant Daly—who 
had been in the hottest corner of all—was untouched. 
In the three days’ operations the total casualties of the 
Battalion were 11 officers and 423 other ranks, of which 
number 5 officers and 150 other ranks were killed. Thus 
the Premesques ridge was lost, not to be regained until 
more than four years later. Whether the decision to 
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try to hold such a pronounced salient, and of such extent, 
with a battalion unsupported by artillery, and against 
the numbers of the enemy set free from Antwerp and 
Lille is open to question. The frontage held by the 
Battalion was just one mile and a quarter and in the 
advance on the r8th October its effective strength had 
been diminished through casualties by twelve per cent. 
Possibly artillery support might have rendered with- 
drawal from the salient a less costly proceeding but it is 
doubtful whether even ample artillery assistance could 
have saved Premesques itself. The key of the situation 
was the Batterie Senarmont. So long as that hidden 
sally port was in German hands a sudden attack could at 
any time take the village in reverse, and a reference to 
the sketch map will do more to explain the situation than 
pages of description. 

From the 18th to the 2oth October the casualties 
among the officers of the Battalion were as follows :— 


Headquarters : 
Nil. 
“A” Company: 
Nil. 
“B” Company: 
Captain H. T. Maffett killed. 
Captain W. G. Montgomerie killed. 


Lieutenant E. Cormac-Walshe killed. 
Second Lieutenant W. D. Budgen severely wounded. 


“C” Company : 
Captain F. E. Whitton severely wounded. 
Captain G. M. Orpen-Palmer severely wounded. 
Lieutenant A. Lecky killed. 
Lieutenant C. E. Gaitskell killed. 
Lieutenant R. D. O’Conor captured 


“ D” Company: 
Lieutenant C. S. Hamilton captured 
Lieutenant A. W. Barton captured 
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At Croix Blanche the Battalion spent a fairly quiet time 
and was disturbed only by some spasmodic shelling and 
by three night alarms, each of which endedin nothing more 
serious than a long, cold wait in the small hours of the 
moming. The days were employed in trench digging, 
during which the Battalion was occasionally shelled but 
not to any great extent. The billets were fairly com- 
fortable, all ranks benefited by the welcome rest, and it 
was also possible to reorganize the Battalion in readiness 
for an expected draft from home. On the 11th November 
this state of affairs came to an end. About 1 p.m. on 
that day the Germans suddenly started a vigorous 
bombardment of the village more especially the Fleurbaix 
end of it where ‘“‘ A ’’ Company was billeted. This part 
was set on fire and a good many men thus lost their kits 
but there were few casualties as the Battalion was quickly 
withdrawn into the open fields where it could watch the 
“hate” at its convenience. 

But though a comparative lull reigned along the sector 
in which the 2nd Battalion found itself this was due to no 
real cessation of the fight but merely to the fact that the 
storm was rolling northwards. The struggle which had 
begun at La Bassée and then passed to the vicinity of 
Amentiéres was now located definitely further north in 
the region of Ypres. 

While the 2nd Leinster Regiment is consolidating 
itself on its new line after the severe fighting a brief 
résumé may be given of how events were shaping them- 
selves on the British front generally. When the Battalion 
advanced on Sunday the 2oth October to the capture of 
Premesques Sir John French had watched the battle 
from a lofty building in Armentiéres. The unexpected 
power and weight of the enemy’s opposition came upon 
him as a surprise and it was that survey of the field which 
frst chilled his optimism regarding the prospect of a 
vigorous advance eastwards. On the following day the 
Ist Corps arrived from the Aisne in the northern theatre and 
the Field-Marshal found it necessary to come to a very 
grave decision. The optimism of a few days earlier had 
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been rudelyshaken. The result of his own observation and 
the reports he kept receiving of the continually increasing 
strength of the enemy left him far from satisfied with the 
situation in the north. There was reason to believe that 
large reinforcements were moving across Belgium to 
strengthen the German right, and against this access of 
strength the Allies could oppose no corresponding weight. 
Along the Yser was but an insufficient number of French 
troops—many of whom were Territortales ; the Belgian 
troops which had got through from Antwerp were com- 
pletely tired out ; while on the right of the Belgians as far 
as Menin there were only the 3rd Cavalry Division and 7th 
Division under Sir Henry Rawlinson and both these 
divisions were in sore need of rest and refit. 

It was clear to Sir Jolin French that the enemy was 
threatening Ypres and the Yser, and no less clear was it 
that if this threat should develop into a real thrust the 
seaboard would be theirs, and the Channel ports would be 
lost to the British. He determined to retort by a corre- 
sponding offensive and accordingly hurried the newly 
arrived Ist Corps off north, hoping that, with the assistance 
of the French and Belgians on the Yser and with General 
Rawlinson on the right flank, the Ist Corps would clear 
the enemy out of Ostend and Bruges and drive him from 
Ghent. The attempt, however, failed, and the ever 
increasing strength of the enemy—part of which was 
shewn by the attack against the 6th Division on the 2oth, 
in which the 2nd Battalion suffered so severely—trealized 
all the worst of Sir John French’s forebodings. Inter- 
cepted wireless messages shewed clearly an enormous 
strengthening of the German right wing. All hope of any 
immediate British offensive had to be at once abandoned. 
All that could now be done was to hold on like grim death 
by hard and resolute fighting. That was what the British 
Army did all along its front, against which the fiercest 
thrust was made at Ypres between the 21st October and 
the 11th November. 

The 2nd Battalion was, therefore, for the moment in a 
sector over which the storm had passed On the 12th 
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November orders were received that it was to move by 
Fleurbaix and Erquinghem to relieve the West Yorkshire 
Regiment in their trenches south-west of Armentiéres 
that night. Instructions were also received that while 
on the march the Battalion was to line a portion of the 
Rue de la Lys as Lord Roberts, who was on a visit to the 
British front, would inspect the 2nd Leinster Regiment. 
The inspection duly took place, the old Field-Marshal 
shaking hands with all the officers and the sergeant-major, 
and commenting on the fine physique of themen. Several 
officers remarked in their diaries that Lord Roberts 
appeared ill and frail and he was obviously suffering from 
the illness which terminated fatally a few days later. It 
was the last inspection carried out by the great-hearted 
old soldier and by a curious coincidence the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment was the battalion of all others whose composi- 
tion and history were suitable for such a memorable 
occasion. Last numerically of the whole Bnitish line it 
was meet that it should be the last unit to pass before the 
dying Field-Marshal while its Irish composition made it a 
suitable unit to bid a last farewell to the old Irish soldier. 
And its original connexion with the old John Company 
in whose service Lord Roberts had won his spurs added 
another suitable touch to an historic incident. 

On arrival at Armentiéres the Battalion was ordered to 
take over billets from the Leicestershire Regiment. This 
was done, but it was then ordered to relieve the Essex 
Regiment in the line south-east of Armentiéres on the 
folowing night, 13th November. Here the Battalion 
spent the next three days and had their first experience 
of water-logged trenches, which they did their best to 
improve. On the 17th the Leinsters were relieved by the 
West Yorkshire Regiment of the 18th Infantry Brigade, 
and moved to billets in the lunatic asylum which they 
were destined to occupy again very often during their stay 
in Armentiéres. Here the Battalion became reserve of 
the 17th Infantry Brigade. The lunatic asylum afforded 
an excellent billet, being well-built, dry, and well provided 
with large kitchens and admirable baths, the latter of 
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which were set going as soon as possible. Although the 
position of the asylum appeared to be extremely open to 
shell fire, as the great extent of the buildings made it a 
conspicuous object to the German artillery on and behind 
the Perenchies ridge, it proved to be a great deal safer 
than other parts of the town which were more sheltered. 
Indeed during the first few weeks it was not shelled at all. 
But the Battalion was not to remain long here on this 
occasion as on the 18th November it relieved the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment in the trenches north-east of 
Armentiéres. As these trenches were held by the 
Battalion continuously, with one brief interlude, till the 
end of May, 1915, a short description of them will not be 
out of place. The sector held by the 17th Infantry 
Brigade extended from the main Lille—Armentiéres 
Road to a point opposite the little hamlet of L’Epinette. 
This line was divided into two sections, the right section 
running from the Lille road to the Perenchies railway. 
The left section continued the line to L’Epinette, where the 
18th Infantry Brigade sector began, and the British line 
ran back at right angles towards the Lys. The distance 
from the German line varied from about 200 to 500 
yards. The right section was occupied by the Ist Royal 
Fusiliers and the 3rd Rifle Brigade alternately ; the left 
by the rst North Staffordshire Regiment and 2nd Leinster 
Regiment. The Battalion had three companies in the 
front line, and one in reserve in some cottages on 
the right flank. Battalion headquarters were in a 
small cottage about 600 yards behind the centre of the 
front line. 

On the very first day in these trenches the Battalion 
sustained a serious loss, the commanding officer 
Lieutenant-Colonel Reeve being badly wounded in the 
arm by a sniper. He had gone very early to the front 
line to look round, and visited a farm on the left which 
was still not connected by trench. He reached it in 
safety, but was hit whilst returning. A few days later 
the adjutant, Lieutenant Caulfeild, who had not been 
well for some time, was invalided, his place being taken 
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by Lieutenant Murphy the transport officer. Lieutenant 
de Stacpoole was put in charge of the transport. 

From now onwards, all energies were devoted to fighting 
the increasing water which threatened to flood the 
trenches completely. Quite apart from the water-logged 
ground peculiar to that part of the country, a small 
stream, dry in summer, ran from the German to the 
British lines, through the centre of the section held by the 
2nd Leinster Regiment, down to Battalion headquarters 
and thence to the distillery. The dry bed of this stream 
had proved invaluable during fine weather as a means of 
communication with the front line, and, at Battalion 
headquarters a bend parallel to the front was used as a 
living place for the headquarters personnel. When the 
wet weather first began, it was feared that this stream 
would give trouble in the front line, and a very wide dam 
was made. On the 12th December, however, under very 
heavy pressure the dam burst and a torrent of water 
rushed right down to Battalion headquarters completely 
flooding out the dug-outs and shelters made there. This 
watercourse remained full all the winter, and, as it was 
too deep to wade, a causeway was made by the Battalion 
pioneers up to the front line which was of the greatest 
value. But throughout the whole trench system water 
was a continual trouble, and it was only by incessant hard 
work that it could be kept in check at all. 

Throughout this period the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
was supported by the rroth Battery R.F.A. with which 
very close liaison was maintained. An artillery subaltern 
always slept at Battalion headquarters. Though very 
short of ammunition the accurate shooting and ready 
support of the battery was of the greatest help to the 
Battalion. 

Then with our first Christmas in the field came the 
famous Christmas Truce concerning which almost 
legendary accounts have grown up in the British Army. 
On Christmas Eve, 1914, the Battalion had been con- 
tinuously in the trenches for just three weeks the line 
being held as follow. On the right was “ B’”’ Company 
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extending to the Lille main line of railway and in touch 
with the 3rd Rifle Brigade, while the left of the sector was 
held by “ D ”’ Company which was astride the Houplines 
—Epinette road, and in touch with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders of the 19th Brigade. “C’”’ 
Company was in the centre, and “‘ A ’’ Company—which 
was in support—was in billets by the railway Halte 
some 1,000 yards east of the Armentiéres lunatic asylum. 
The conditions of trench life at the time were of extreme 
misery ; parts of the trenches were continuously under 
water; the unceasing labour of trying to keep the 
trenches from falling in had begun to tell upon all ranks ; 
there was the never ceasing sniping on the part of the 
enemy ; while the verminous condition of the men was 
sapping their health. The misery of those December 
days of 1914, with cold, wet, mud and lice was perhaps 
never equalled throughout the war. 

About half-past seven on the evening of December 24th 
the officers of ‘‘C’’ Company were assembled in the 
company headquarters shelter for dinner, the company 
sergeant-major being on duty in the trench, during this 
meal hour, as was the custom. Half-way through the 
meal the latter came to report that the Germans opposite 
had hoisted Chinese lanterns on their parapet, and that, 
although our sentries had promptly shot these to pieces, 
the Germans were now shouting across asking our sentries 
to cease fire. The officers of “‘ C ’’ Company immediately 
scrambled out of their shelter and their ears were at once 
greeted by the following refrain wafted in perfect English 
from the German trench— 


Play the Game ! 

Play the Game ! 

If you don’t shoot 

We won't shoot ! 

If you don’t shoot 

We won't shoot! etc. etc. 


Captain Markes the commander of “C” Company, 
after a hurried consultation with his officers, decided that 
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all haphazard sniping could cease, but that fire was to be 
opened at once upon any German seen approaching our 
lines. 

The night passed in a state of quiet that was absolutely 
uncanny; but the Battalion took advantage of the 
cessation of sniping to work double tides at the never- 
ending task of improving the trenches. The usual stand-to 
took place at dawn on Christmas morning, and it was 
some hours later that this mutual cessation of fire was 
succeeded by an incident more curious still. It happened 
that the trench of “ B ’’ Company on the right was in a 
seriously waterlogged condition and advantage had been 
taken of the lull by the company to put in some strenuous 
work upon a new trench slightly in advance of the existing 
one. While this work was taking place a party of 
Germans, unarmed but carrying shovels, advanced in full 
daylight towards “B” Company’s wire and started 
burying German dead. This unexpected movement on 
the part of the enemy took every one by surprise, but 
within a few minutes a few Leinsters were helping in the 
operation, none too sorry to put under ground the 
putrefying corpses. This led to more unarmed Germans 
coming out and soon a group of some 30 Irishmen and 
Germans were wishing each other ‘‘ A Merry Christmas ”’ 
in conventional fashion. The souvenir habit is one that 
flourishes amazingly in war—and soon buttons, badges 
and coins were being freely exchanged. In addition a 
brisk traffic went on in plum puddings for cognac. 

The Germans were Saxons belonging to the XIXth 
Saxon Corps. Many had been in London and had joined 
up from there. One had been a shop walker in Selfridges, 
another a waiter at Frascati’s, another on the music hall 
stage in town. They were full of talk of their new big 
guns shortly expected on the front, of the doings of their 
U-boats, of our trouble in India, and were firmly con- 
vinced that Ireland was at war with England. A couple 
of two-days-old Irish papers were produced by one of our 
officers to confute the latter statement and the same 
officer took occasion to present a copy of The Tsmes 
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Yellow Book giving the full French official account of 
how the war was started. For the gift of this propaganda 
the donor was profusely thanked. The same officer had 
the satisfaction of verifying his sniping bag of two days 
earlier when he had logged two out of three Germans who 
had thought the weather foggy enough to work in the 
open. Thus the forenoon wore away and at I p.m. 
Germans and ourselves returned to dinner in our respec- 
tive trenches, the Germans courteously sounding our 
Officers’ Mess Call when we had got back. 

The truce was by no means confined to the Leinster 
sector, and other parts of the line had experiences similar 
to that related above, although there were portions here 
and there where it did not prevail. In ‘‘ D” Company, 
on the left, sniping went on throughout the day. Nor 
was it confined merely to Christmas Day for it continued 
on to the early days of January, 1915, as will be found 
when the narrative deals with that year. For the moment 
the question of the truce ceased to be of primary interest 
to the Battalion for on the 26th it was relieved by the 
West Yorkshires and went into brigade reserve at 
Chapelle d’Armentiéres. Here there was great reading 
and re-reading of Christmas letters, treasuring up of 
Christmas cards including those from H.M. the King, 
and H.M. the Queen, and unpacking Christmas gifts of 
woolies, cigarettes and warm clothing. During the next 
few days nothing of importance happened, and then just 
as the old year was going out the Battalion returned to 
the front line relieving the North Staffordshire Regiment 
in the trenches at Rue de Bois. At its nearest point the 
line was under 30 yards from the German trenches but 
the truce was still more or less in being and no firing was 
taking place along the Leinster front. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


1914. THE IST BATTALION. 


INDIA TO FRANCE. 


HEN war was declared the Ist Battalion was stationed 
at Fyzabad in India and as it was the hot weather a 
large proportion of the officers were on leave. Orders were 
at once despatched recalling every one within forty-eight 
hours, an impossibility in some cases. As a matter of 
fact Lieutenants Murray and Mackenzie who were shoot- 
ing in the jungle did not hear of the declaration of war for 
some weeks, and when the peremptory order to return 
reached them they cursed their luck, imagining that they 
were being recalled owing to a shortage of officers for 
court-martial duty. At Fyzabad after the receipt of the 
sensational news anti-climax followed, and for some 
weeks there was a period of dreary monotony. No orders 
came for the Battalion to be prepared to embark and all 
ranks watched glumly the Indian troops who were daily 
proceeding to Europe to the war. Great anxiety now 
reigned in the officers’ mess. Every one was in deadly 
fear of missing the war, frantic telegrams were despatched 
to every relative or acquaintance who might possibly pull 
an official string. King Wangle had come into his own. 
At last on the morning of the 27th September—a 
Sunday of course—the Brigade Major was observed 
heading towards the mess with the air of a man blown out 
with good tidings. It was to say that a telegram had 
come directing the Battalion to be prepared to embark 
at an early date for the United Kingdom. After an 
interval for refreshments Captain Weldon‘s trusty Ford 
was sent for and a move was made to the lines where the 
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sergeant-major ordered the bugler to sound ‘ Orderly 
Sergeants’ and ‘‘ Double.” Such calls on a Sunday 
morning in the hot weather when a world war was on 
could have but one meaning; almost at once the Drums 
poured out of their barrack room and proceeded to play 
round and round the lines. It was noon and the weather 
was tropical but the Drums kept on for hour after hour, 
pausing only at intervals to be photographed. It was 
thus that the Great Call came to the old 1ooth Prince of 
Wales’s Royal Canadian Regiment of Foot. 

After this exciting day there was a relapse into agonized 
doubt lest the Battalion might arrive too late after all, but 
hope lifted up her head once more and on the morning of the 
11th October the Battalion entrained arriving at Bombay 
in the evening, three days later. Embarkation proceeded 
at once and on the 16th October the Caledonia set sail 
with the Battalion and the 1st Royal Irish on board. 
The voyage was uneventful, for the submarine peril had 
not in those days rendered a journey by sea a perilous 
business, and, after calling at Aden, Gibraltar was reached 
on the 8th November. Here copies of newspapers were 
obtained and the casualties suffered by the 2nd Battalion 
were soon found. Till then it was not known whether 
the 109th had reached the field or not ; all that was known 
being that the 6th Division had not proceeded overseas 
with the original Expeditionary Force. 

The Caledonia disembarked the two battalions at 
Plymouth on the 16th November, the port from which 
the 1st Leinster Regiment had sailed for India but three 
years before. Two days later the Battalion went under 
canvas at Morne Hill, Winchester. Then ensued a stren- 
uous month. Men were needed at the front in ever 
increasing numbers, the whole Battalion was quickly 
re-equipped and re-armed and then followed a month of 
hard gruelling, training, route marching and entrenching. 
The weather was abnormally wet, and the raw cold 
weather and frightful mud were a severe trial to troops 
fresh from the East though serving as a useful hardener 
to the conditions that were to greet the Battalion in 
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Flanders. During this period the Battalion was inspected 
by His Majesty who was accompanied by Field-Marshal 
Earl Kitchener, and then on the 19th December the 
Battalion marched to Southampton where it embarked 
for France on the Lake Michigan, the same comfortless 
craft which had borne the 2nd Battalion overseas four 
months earlier. After disembarking at Havre the rooth 
were railed to Arcques near St. Omer, marching thence 
to billets at Wardricques. Here Christmas was spent 
to the sound of distant gun-fire and to the grateful odour 
of ducks, chickens and vegetables which the kindly 
inhabitants provided for the men. 
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CHAPTER IX 


1914. THE 3RD BATTALION. 


N August, 1914, the military authorities were faced by 
a double problem as regards man power—in the first 
place to make good, promptly and efficiently, the wastage 
inevitable in existing units at the front; and secondly 
to raise, by voluntary enlistment, hundreds of thousands 
of men to form new units which would take their place 
beside the regiments of the Old Army. The making good 
of wastage had always been a serious question ; and, in 
a war of such magnitude—where practically every 
infantry regiment had both its regular battalions engaged 
—the difficulty was enormously increased. A _ very 
important step had been taken some years before the war 
by which the old Militia battalions—which were recruited 
solely for service in the United Kingdom—were trans- 
formed into training and draft-finding units, the designation 
“‘ Militia” being changed into that of ‘‘ Special Reserve.” 
Normally an infantry regiment included one Special 
Reserve, or 3rd Battalion, but the Leinster Regiment, in 
common with most Irish regiments, had more, there being 
in 1914 a 3rd, 4th, and 5th Battalion. The 3rd Battalion 
had been the one specifically ear-marked as the training and 
draft-finding battalion in time of war. The 4th and 5th 
Battalions, which then bore the name of “ Extra Reserve ”’ 
had been led to believe that in the event of hostilities they 
would, if sent overseas, be sent as fighting units under their 
own officers. The violent dislocation of the military 
machine caused by the outbreak of war apparently 
rendered the carrying out of this scheme impossible, and 
the Extra Reserve Battalions, not without a protest on 
their part, had perforce to undertake the honourable but 
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less showy duty of training drafts and sending them 
overseas. 

So much for the making good of wastage. As regards 
new units to be formed in connexion with the Leinster 
Regiment the military authorities decreed that two new 
—or ‘‘ Service ’’—battalions should be raised ; and these 
were born, passed through a hectic youth of training, and, 
in their brief manhood of three years, reaped a full harvest 
of glory. The tale of their achievements will be found 
in its own place. It might be thought that if the 4th and 
5th Battalions had been employed as fighting units and 
the 3rd Battalion increased suitably to the task of feeding 
four battalions the Leinster Regiment could have pulled 
its whole weight, with four battalions in the field, certainly 
earlier and no less efficiently than by raising two absolutely 
new units ab ovo. Against this there was the fact that 
the New Army “Service” Battalions were attested as 
regular soldiers and any difficulty in connexion with 
conditions of Special Reserve or Extra Reserve service 
was thus surmounted; again, the Reserve battalions in 
addition to training and draft-finding had also specific 
protective duties to perform at home. These duties 
were urgent, especially in 1914, and could not remain 
unfulfilled while new battalions were being breeched. 

Such very shortly, and imperfectly told, was the state 
of things. Admittedly, practically everything had to be 
improvised ; and in Ireland improvisation was probably 
easier than in Great Britain owing to the non-existence 
of a Territorial Force in the former country. In the 
Leinster Regiment there were, or came to be, seven 
battalions, two Regular, one Special Reserve, two Extra 
Reserve, and two Service battalions. Four took the field 
and the other three kept them supplied with men. Such 
differentiation is, however, merely technical. The Ist, 
2nd, 6th and 7th Battalions went to the altar of sacrifice in 
solid blocks of a thousand men; the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
went to the same altar in a succession of pilgrimages of a 
few at a time. There were seven Battalions but there 
was only one Regiment. 

G2 
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Immediately on the outbreak of war the 3rd Battalion 
assembled at its headquarters at Birr and completed 
mobilization on the 7th, proceeding thence by rail on the 
following day to Shanbally Camp, Monkstown, Co. Cork. 
There with the 4th and 5th Battalions it formed a brigade 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Anthony 
Weldon, Bart., D.S.O., the head of a Leinster family long 
associated with both the Militia and Regular battalions 
of the Regiment. 

Although Special Reserve battalions, were brought into 
being with the express object of training soldiers sufficiently 
to enable them to take the place of casualties in the 
Regular battalions in the field, it was exceedingly difficult 
to carry out this scheme. Regimental officers know only 
too well the calls made on their personnel by garrison 
and district duties, and the 3rd Battalion was to find 
itself seriously hampered in this respect. Thus, no sooner 
had the Battalion got ready for the important task of 
training when it was called upon to find daily 250 men to 
dig trenches, as part of the local protection of the naval 
base of Queenstown, under supervision of the Royal 
Engineers. Further there were guards to be found for 
Haulbowline, Spike Island, Corkbeg Wireless Telegraph 
Station, etc., and there was also the inevitable drain of 
employed men such as “‘ Private, Quartermaster’s stores,” 
“Lance Corporal, Coffee Shop,” “‘ ditto Butcher” and 
so on. In these circumstances company training, the 
most important duty of a Special Reserve battalion, and 
one upon which the Powers that Be had issued most 
peremptory orders, proceeded under very great diffi- 
culties ; and the commanding officer of the 3rd Battalion 
had ruefully to watch men who would soon have to take 
their place opposite the enemy parading daily in their 
hundreds for guards and fatigues. 

The system, or want of system, has been admirably 
criticized by Colonel Canning in the following terms :— 
“In future, in the event of mobilization, it may dawn 
upon the authorities that it would be as well to carry out 
the Army Order dealing with the Special Reserve from 
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the outbreak of war. On no account should men for 
drafting to the front be employed on fatigue duties. In 
the arrangements for mobilization a special corps of 
unfits might be formed to supply Special Reserve bat- 
talions with personnel for guards, fatigue duties, etc., thus 
freeing the fighting men for intensive training. But these 
alrangements must be made beforehand—it is no use 
waiting till war breaks out. The training of the Special 
Reservist as carried out at the annual trainings is in- 
suficient and on mobilization he was handicapped for 
the work in front of him by carrying out fatigue duties 
when fighting was imminent.” 

At this time work in the orderly room and the quarter- 
master’s store was particularly severe. As regards the 
officers they were eventually divided into three categories, 
t.e. those not fully trained; trained and fit for the 
Expeditionary Force; and trained and earmarked for 
instruction of drafts. As regards other ranks it was 
necessary to have a grand “ sorting out ”’ of the Battalion 
and rolls were accordingly compiled shewing whether 
the N.C.Os. and men were Army Reserve, Special Reserve, 
Permanent Establishment, or Line Recruits. When 
these rolls were completed it looked as if a good start 
might be made with training but just at this time, when 
their services were sorely needed, two regular officers were 
called away, Major Craske to command the newly formed 
6th Battalion and Captain Markes to act as staff officer 
at Shanbally. Some valuable non-commissioned officers 
were also taken to start the 6th Battalion and the well 
known drawbacks of robbing Peter to pay Paul were 
soon apparent. 

On the zoth August orders were received for the 
Battalion to proceed by march route to Victoria Barracks, 
Cork, which had just been vacated by the 2nd Battalion 
on the move of the 6th Division to Cambridge. On 
arrival there was the usual drain of strength, 2 officers 
and 50 men having to be sent to Ballybunion for guard 
duties, which could just as well have been carried out 
by “ unfits.” However, the 3rd Battalion quickly 
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settled down, a training programme was drawn up, and 
a large area of suitable land was made available about one 
mile from barracks. There were unfortunately com- 
paratively few men, detachments and guard duties still 
exerting their baneful influence. In addition to the 
detachment far away at Ballybunion in the north of 
Kerry 2 officers and 50 other ranks had to be detailed 
as a guard over German prisoners at Templemore, and 
there were three local guards absorbing 6 non-com- 
missioned officers and 39 men daily. All this time 
orders and instructions on Training ‘‘ poured in, in ever 
increasing volume.”’ 

Still all this trying time was “ part of the game ”’ and, 
as there is no living being the equal of the Irishman to rise 
to an emergency, training went on apace ; and what was 
lacking in arrangement was more than made up for by 
the cheeriness and enthusiasm of all ranks. Drafts soon 
began to flow overseas to France the largest on any date 
being 150 on the 25th October to help make up the 2nd 
Battalion after its gruelling a few days earlier. In all, 
from the outbreak of war to the last day of 1914 thirteen 
officers and 436 other ranks were sent out by the 3rd 
Battalion. Colonel Canning originated an _ excellent 
system by which officers going to the front were asked 
to send him an account of their experiences when in charge 
of drafts and to bring to his notice matters concerning 
discipline, comfort of men, loss of kits, etc. Further, 
these officers were asked to report fully whether the 
training received in the 3rd Battalion stood the test of 
war, and, if not, to name the subjects in which further 
instruction was required. By this method much invalu- 
able information was received which proved of great 
assistance to Colonel Canning both in training and 
administration. 
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CHAPTER X 


1914. THE 4TH BATTALION. 


HE morning after war was declared Captain Burnand, 
adjutant of the 4th Battalion, was returning from 
barracks, when he was accosted by an immense and 
friendly Irishman in extremely garrulous vein. The latter 
vociferated, in crowd-compelling tones, that he had 
served in the old ‘‘ Rangers”; that Captain Burnand 
had served with him in that famous corps; that he loved 
Queen Mary; and ‘‘to H—ll with them b———-y 
Frinch.”’ This dreadful imprecation was repeated at 
least fifty times as the old warrior tacked up to barracks to 
enlist. The idea as to the French being our opponents 
was doubtless due to the fact that, to a regiment like the 
Connaught Rangers with its immortal Peninsular tra- 
ditions, our Ally was the legendary and hereditary foe. 
Captain Burnand endeavoured to give a hurried résumé 
of the Entente Cordiale and the Triple Alliance but without 
producing conviction. This Gallophobe veteran was 
probably the first war recruit attested at Maryborough 
in IgI4. 

On this 5th August, 1914, the 4th Battalion Leinster 
Regiment was embodied and mobilized at Maryborough 
and on the following day entrained for Shanbally 
Camp where it had finished its annual training little over 
a fortnight before. The streets of Maryborough leading 
from the barracks to the station were lined by the 
National Volunteers, many of them former members of 
the Battalion, who presented arms with their wooden 
rifles as we passed. Their assistance was most valuable 
as everyone who has had experience of moving Irish 
troops in war time through an enthusiastic crowd of 
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their fellow-townsmen can well imagine. On arrival 
at Cork late in the evening the Battalion marched to its 
destination, the baggage being left in Cork station under 
guard as there was no military transport available and 
civilian transport had to be engaged to bring it to camp 
next day, where it arrived together with the rear party 
from Maryborough. The Battalion now came under the 
orders of General Hill, O.C. South Irish Coast Defences, 
and formed part of the Cork Harbour Land Front De- 
fences. We were brigaded with the 3rd and 5th Leinster 
Regiment, 4th and 5th Royal Munster Fusiliers, and 
later, the 4th Royal Irish Regiment, there were also 
small detachments of artillery and a detachment of Royal 
Engineers. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. A. Weldon, Bart., 
D.S.O., commanding 4th Leinster Regiment was 
appointed sub-commander of this force which was 
designated the Shanbally Sub-Command ; the command 
of the Battalion devolving on Major T. E. Willington 
with temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel. Our strength 
was 12 officers and 496 other ranks. 

The Battalion was now ordered to relieve a regular 
unit, which was leaving for France, and we took over 
the trenches at Crosshaven on the 7th August. These 
trenches which had been hurriedly dug protected the 
batteries, etc. on the west side of the entrance to Cork 
Harbour. The weather was extremely wet and both 
officers and men suffered considerably during the few 
days of occupation and their nine mile march back in 
pouring rain. There was a large rest camp on Queenstown 
Common and a certain number of transports were assem- 
bled opposite Passage West to carry part of the 6th 
Division. Many rumours were flying round and the 
general opinion of everybody seemed to be that the war 
would be over by Christmas, 1914. Cautious people, 
however, said ‘‘Christmas”’ but did not mention the year. 

The Battalion was engaged in digging trenches in the 
vicinity of Shanbally and Raffeen for some time, in 
practising open warfare, and in field days with the Cross- 
haven Sub-Command. The country to the west as far as 
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Kinsale was patrolled by cyclist sections. One of these 
sections caught a German who was on his way from 
Killarney (where Karl Lody had just been arrested) to 
take up a position as boots in the Queen’s Hotel, Queens- 
town, which was under German management. He was 
allowed to proceed by order of H.Q. Queenstown but 
whether he was of importance or not is not known. We 
had engaged a room in a small farmhouse near the camp 
asamessroom. It was very small and we had to wait on 
ourselves as there was no room for waiters to pass round 
the table. The discomfort was very great, the cooking 
was awful and the heat stifling. Eventually we levelled 
some ground in the camp and hired a large marquee and 
having got a chef were a little more comfortable. We 
were supposed to sleep two in a tent but some enter- 
prising individuals provided themselves with accommoda- 
tion, one with a marquee suitable to his size, another with 
a species of bathing tent with gaily coloured stripes and 
yet another with a gaudy caravan. On the whole the 
officers’ lines of the 4th Leinster Regiment were a striking 
addition to the landscape. For some time we had a 
piquet at Raffeen House, an old Georgian house somewhat 
dilapidated but attractive to at least one officer of a 
romantic disposition. 

During August and September the weather was very 
bad and the men, whose waterproof sheets and second 
suit of clothing had been handed in for the New Armies, 
spent several nights standing up in the tents owing to 
the sodden condition of the ground. On 25th October 
a draft of 70 other ranks left to reinforce the 2nd Battalion 
in France. On 31st October the Battalion moved into 
Passage West, the Shanbally Sub-Command being closed 
down, and occupied the Old Granaries, the officers renting 
several houses as quarters. On the 4th November the 
Battalion proceeded by train to Kinsale, for musketry, 
where it was quartered in Charles Fort. Here Major 
T. R. A. Stannus rejoined the Battalion, in which he had 
served from 1889 to April, 1914. We returned to Passage 
on 16th November and thenceforth we furnished 
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detachments at Ballybunion, Browhead, Roberts’ Cove, 
Ringabella Bay and Myrtleville Bay, the three last being 
close to the mouth of Cork Harbour to the westward. 
On the 6th December a draft of 45 other ranks left for 
the 2nd Battalion. | 

The fact that the Battalion had become a draft-finding 
unit was a great blow, for at the time when the Battalion 
was changed from Militia to Special Reserve the question 
had been raised by the N.C.Os. and men before they would 
undertake the foreign service obligation, as to whether, in 
the event of war, they would go out as a unit under their 
own officers. The question was referred to the War 
Office and was answered in the affirmative and the men, 
being so informed, at once attested. The exigencies of 
war had changed this and the drafting of men and 
diversion of recruits from the Special Reserve shewed there 
was little hope of the promise being fulfilled notwith- 
standing the representations of Colonel Sir A. Weldon 
who went over to London to press the matter. On 19th 
December, 1914, shells fired from Fort Carlisle at a sup- 
posed German submarine trying to enter Cork Harbour 
ricochetted off the water and fell close to the trenches 
of our detachment at Myrtleville Bay. 
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CHAPTER XI 
1914. THE 5TH BATTALION 


UNT LACRIMAE RERUM. There are tears in 
things. Grave and gay are mingled in life, even in 
the archives of an Extra Reserve Battalion. In the 
Record of the 5th Battalion of the Regiment—the old 
Royal Meaths—under the date of August 4th, 1914, there 
runs an entry that ‘‘ the brass band was present at 
Platten Hall on the occasion of the wedding of Lieutenant 
j. A. Farrell.” The same date has also the insertion of 
a telegram “received here at 6.52 p.m.” the frank 
terseness of which seems out of place at a wedding feast, 


O.H.M.S. 
CoRK PRIORITY. 


To: COMMANDING 5TH LEINSTERS, 
DROGHEDA. 


General mobilization ordered. 
GROUP. 


The annual training for 1914 had taken place in June, 
and July had been passed as usual in tidying up. For 
years past the progress of the Battalion had been steady 
and satisfactory. Of the eight company commanders 
half had served in the Regular Army for eight or more 
years. There had recently been added a machine gun 
section, a cycle section and semaphore signallers to the 
companies. By July, 1914, the Royal Meaths were very 
proud of themselves and their only wish was that, if and 
when a war should come, they might be given a chance of 
shewing their efficiency as a fighting unit. This chance 
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had been vouchsafed under the existing War Office scheme 
for the employment of Extra Reserve Battalions, but 
was not destined to be fulfilled. 

From seven o’clock on that fateful August 4th the 
staff of the Battalion was hard at it all through the 
night, sending out telegrams of recall to all officers and 
despatching the notices to rejoin to other ranks. So 
promptly was the initial work carried out that at 9 a.m. 
on the 5th August—the first day of mobilization—an 
advance party of two officers and 47 other ranks left 
for Shanbally where the Battalion was to form part of 
the garrison of the Defended Port of Queenstown. The 
next morning a special train from Drogheda took the nght 
half Battalion, and on the following day the left half, 
with Battalion headquarters, also reached Cork proceed- 
ing by march route to Shanbally. Steps were at once 
taken to bring the Battalion into line with the Regular 
Army by the introduction of the four company system 
which was carried out on the 14th August. The strength 
of the Battalion at this time was Officers 30, Regular 
Establishment (other ranks) 31, and Special Reserve 
(other ranks) 606; a total of 667. The War Establish- 
ment of a Reserve Battalion of the Infantry of the Line 
at that time was 29 officers and ggo other ranks so that 
much would have to be done in recruiting to bring the 
Royal Meaths up to fighting strength. The Battalion 
was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Farrell, 
who unfortunately went down with pneumonia on the 
18th August when he was succeeded, temporarily, by the 
senior major, Major E. J. Jameson. Captain R. A. H. 
Orpen-Palmer was the adjutant, a position which he had 
filled with distinction in the rst Battalion some years 
earlier. 

Work started at once on company and machine-gun 
training, but immediately the Battalion was confronted 
with the difficulties which met every Reserve Battalion. 
The War Office urged it to get on with training; the 
local military authorities bled it for working parties on 
the defences which covered a very large area round 
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Queenstown Harbour, and for garrison duties. The Royal 
Meaths were all this time chafing to be sent to the front 
asa unit ; but as accounts came in of the fighting from 
Mons to the Marne—and then forwards to the Aisne— 
without any orders for the Battalion to move, the hearts 
of all ranks sank. Then on the 25th October it was 
brought home to the 5th Battalion that its réle would 
probably be that of a draft-finding unit, for on that date 
130 non-commissioned officers and men were sent out 
to the 2nd Battalion which had just suffered severe losses 
at Premesques. At this time the 6th and 7th “ Service ” 
Battalions were being formed and recruits were being 
posted to them who might, it was thought, just as well 
have been posted to the Reserve Battalions. There was 
a considerable feeling at this time that an Irish Division 
could be formed from the eight 4th Battalions and four 
5th Battalions then in existence as Extra Reserve 
Battalions to the Irish regiments, and it was pointed 
out that the 3rd Battalion could do all the draft-training 
and draft-finding duties, setting the 4th and 5th Battalions 
free to take the field as fighting units. It was obvious 
that these two battalions with their long history and 
traditions, their trained staff of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers and with the presence of several 
ex-Regular officers as company commanders, would be 
ready to take the field long before the new Service 
battalions could even be armed and equipped. The then 
Nationalist leader Mr. John Redmond was approached 
on the subject and he took the matter up warmly ; 
going so far as to press these views upon the War Office. 
There, however, the project was not entertained. 

It is impossible here to enter upon any reasoned 
criticism of this step; and inadvisable to attempt to 
wade through the quicksands and currents of that 
treacherous lagoon—the Irish Question. All that need 
here be said is that by August, 1914, Home Rule had been 
granted ; that the Act was on the Statute Book; and 
that it had been for the moment held in abeyance owing 
to the terrible danger which had suddenly encompassed 
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not only England but Ireland; not only the United 
Kingdom but the British Empire ; not only Europe but 
the World. Had this been all, the various fractions of 
Irish strife might have been brought into a semblance of 
similitude by the common denominator of danger. But 
only a few weeks earlier the embers of passion in Ireland 
had been fanned into flame. The British Government 
had decided that Home Rule should apply to Ulster in 
common with the rest of Ireland. The inhabitants of 
the north-eastern counties were bitterly opposed to the 
project and had declared that they would resist it by 
armed force. The Government decided “to put this 
grave matter to the proof ’’ and sounded the military 
officers at the Curragh as to their action in the case of 
the necessity arising for armed compulsion of Ulster. 
The answer was universal, intransigent and negative. 
A complicated situation had now arisen. The army, whose 
staunchness to the Crown no sane person could doubt, 
now found itself in the position of declining to obey 
orders which might come, and, when they did come, would, 
theoretically, come from the Crown itself. Its friends 
called this loyalty. Its enemies said it was mutiny. No 
attempt is here made to disentangle the knotty problem 
and its solution may be left to Macaulay’s New Zealander 
in his intervals of sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

One thing, however, seems to be certain. The incident 
aggravated the existing difficulties which beset co- 
operation between Unionist and Nationalist, Protestant 
and Catholic, even in the face of common danger. There 
was urgent need here for statesmanship of an almost 
incredibly high order ; of a tact exquisite in its sensibility ; 
of vision immense in its purview, of courage, of tolerance, 
of forgiveness and of faith. But in those dark and stormy 
days of August, 1914, it would have been absurd to expect 
to find all these flowers of virtue in full bloom in the 
gardens of Downing Street or Whitehall. It was 
impossible altogether to forgive and forget. In the 
opinion of many the most was not made of the 
generous outburst of the fighting enthusiasm of the Irish 
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for the Allied cause. This is, however, but a matter of 
opinion ; but the holder of it is fortified by finding in the 
notes of an officer of the 5th Battalion the following 
sentence, apropos of the refusal of the War Office to form 
a division from the Irish Extra Reserve Battalions :— 
“‘ This was the beginning of many mistakes which were 
to cost Ireland and the Empire very dearly in the years 
to come.” 

So far as the 5th Battalion is concerned it gradually 
dwindled away in supplying drafts the outflow of which 
was not made good by a corresponding infusion of fresh 
blood. Early in December a further draft of 1 officer 
and 40 other ranks proceeded overseas. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Farrell, happily recovered from his serious illness, 
resumed command before the end of the year. During 
the period since mobilization the Battalion steadily 
carried out company and battalion training, and the 
training of signallers, machine gunners and cyclist 
sections. The end of the year found it at Passage West 
whither it had moved on the 29th October. 
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CHAPTER XII 
1914. THE 6TH BATTALION. 


HE War Office directed the formation of two New, 
or ‘‘ Service,’”’ or ‘‘ Kitchener ” Battalions of the 
Regiment and about the r4th or 15th August Major J 
Craske, D.S.O.—at the time commanding the Depot— 
received orders to proceed to Dublin and take in hand 
the formation of one of them, to be known as the 6th 
Battalion. Meanwhile Captain Colquhoun, an old 2nd 
Battalion officer who joined up at Birr for duty on the 
11th August was ordered, by War Office telegram on the 
25th, to join the 6th Royal Irish Fusiliers at Dublin. 
Once a Leinster always a Leinster and on arrival at Dublin 
Captain Colquhoun succeeded in arranging locally for a 
transfer to the 6th Battalion. The following officers at 
that time formed the nucleus of the Battalion at 
Richmond Barracks under Major Craske :—Captains 
Currie, Harman and Colquhoun; Lieutenants D’Arcy- 
Irvine, Andrews (adjutant) and Jennings. Lieutenant 
Crozier was appointed quartermaster. There were only 
three companies—very much “in skeleton ’’—in course 
of formation, under Captains Currie, Harman and 
Lieutenant D’Arcy-Irvine respectively. 

So far as can be ascertained the total of other ranks was 
60 to 70. Within the next few weeks old officers and 
men of the Regiment dribbled in. Among others Captain 
*“* José”’ Sangster, Colour-Sergeant Murphy, etc. Of 
course no uniform or equipment was available at that 
time and those were the days when mufti of every 
description—straw hats, bowlers, etc., were in evidence 
on parade. Route marches in the Phoenix Park, with 
musketry and drill in barracks, formed the routine ; but 
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work had not as yet become strenuous. One mild 
excitement was the rumour of a contemplated raid on 
barracks by Sinn Feiners, for mfles, etc. Special pre- 
cautions were taken one night but nothing developed. 
On Wednesday, gth September, the Battalion proceeded 
to Fermoy. 

In the narrative of the 5th Battalion it has been 
related how an attempt was made to induce the higher 
authorities to secure the formation of an Irish Division 
from the existing Extra Reserve Battalions. This 
proposal had been vetoed. Now, however, the New 
Army was to have an Irish Division—the r1oth—and 
accordingly the 6th Leinster Regiment was strengthened 
by a draft of some 600 men—from Bristol. It then 
moved to the Curragh where it took definite shape, and 
organization rapidly developed. A number of officers 
had now joined—Major Craske having recruited at least 
five or six from Birr and neighbourhood. Training was 
soon in full swing. Uniform was beginning to arrive— 
though parades were still variegated with mufti all ranks 
were full of keenness; physical training hours were 
specially popular; and men were by now fit for 14 to 
15 mile route-marches. The admixture of 600 young 
Englishmen with a minority of Irshmen—including 
a percentage of old Leinsters—occasionally led to minor 
troubles ; but everything on the whole went very 
smoothly. 

On Monday, 26th October, the Battalion moved from 
the Curragh to Birr, and was quartered in Birr Barracks 
for the remainder of 1914. Training went ahead rapidly 
under the energetic and efficient guidance of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Craske ; though outdoor work was considerably 
hampered by bad weather. Most, if not all of the men, 
had by now a suit of uniform; but one suit only. Soa 
soaking in the morning meant the remainder of the day 
with no dry “ change.”” The commanding officer 
arranged with neighbouring proprietors for training 
facilities on their properties; and these, with the golf 
course, gave ample opportunity for training over varying 
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description of country within a radius of a few miles of 
barracks. But up to the end of 1914 most of the work 
was confined to section and platoon training, with a 
certain amount of company training thrown in. All 
four companies now had a full complement of platoon 
officers, and a surplus in addition. The daily routine 
was as follows :—The Battalion paraded on the square 
at 8 a.m., under the commanding officer, and companies 
then moved off to their allotted day’s work; an hour 
off for dinners, a break for tea, and lectures in the evening, 
filled in the day till 6 or 7 p.m. 

We were in comparative isolation at Birr, and saw little 
or nothing of brigadier or staff officers during this time. 
As the weeks went by officers were selected for appoint- 
ment to company second-in-command, and non-com- 
missioned officers were appointed from the ranks. One 
great handicap in those early training days (common of 
course to all ‘New Army” battalions) was the very 
small percentage of Regular non-commissioned officers 
available. But we were fortunate in having four good 
company sergeant-majors—ex-Leinsters. So the Battalion 
grew, and it was wonderful how one realized in a 
short time what “intensive training ” could do, when 
necessary, in the way of raising and forming a battalhon— 
all contrary to one’s pre-conceived ideas based on pre- 
war army methods. Already, by the end of 1914, there 
were those in the Battalion who anticipated the possibility 
of being ordered to France early in the New Year. But 
another few months had to pass before orders were 
received. 

Shortly before Christmas welcome news came that 
Christmas and New Year leave was to be granted to all 
ranks: and one half of the Battalion left on the 23rd 
December for one week’s leave, the other half proceeding 
a week later. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
1914. THE 7TH BATTALION. 


AY the beginning of October, 1914,when the 6th Battalion 
left the Old Barracks, Fermoy, for the Curragh, 
67 non-commissioned officers and men were left behind 
and sent to the New Barracks, Fermoy, to form the 
nucleus of the 7th Battalion in charge of Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster P. J. Ahern—an old Leinster—to 
whom too much praise cannot be given for the conspicuous 
help he gave to everybody in the early days of the forma- 
tion of the Battalion. He met his death at Ginchy, 
gallantly leading his company—the Battalion at the 
time being short of experienced officers of combative 
rank. The 67 non-commissioned officers and men were 
composed principally of old Leinsters who were unfitted 
to proceed overseas. The first officers to join the 
Battalion were Major H. Beville (retired, Indian Supply 
and Transport), Captain Keith Jopp (Leinster Regiment), 
and Lieutenants J. R. Bathe and T. R. Leonard (adjutant) 
(Lieutenant, Canadian Military Forces). This Battalion 
differed from the 6th Battalion insomuch as it was to be 
entirely Irish and was, together with the 6th Battalion 
Connaught Rangers, 8th Royal Munster Fusiliers, and 
6th Royal Irish Rifles, to form John Redmond’s 47th 
(Irish) Brigade. Recruiting in the early stages was very 
slow—the chief sources of supply being the Regimental 
Depot at Birr, and Belfast. The command of the Battalion 
was taken by the senior officer until November, 1914, 
when Colonel H. Wood who commanded the 2nd Battalion 
Connaught Rangers was appointed and under whom 
work was carried on at greater pressure. At this time 
there was a great shortage of young officers and the idea 
H 2 
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was conceived of forming one of the companies of the 
Battalion into a Cadet Company. This was done and 
proved a very great success turning out several hundreds 
of young officers who were gazetted from time to time to 
various regiments. In connexion with these it is 
interesting to know that Stephen Gywnn, M.P., joined up 
as a private in this company—his example being followed 
by many others prominent in Irish public life at the time. 
Whilst at the Old Barracks, Fermoy, the Battalion 
was addressed by John Redmond, M.P., and Joe Devlin, 
M.P., and the publicity thus obtained gained many 
recruits. Uniform and equipment in these early days 
were scarce and for many months the men were drilled— 
some in civilian clothes, some in scarlet tunics and only 
a few in khaki. Christmas leave was granted in three 
batches and very much appreciated by all ranks. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


1915. THE IST BATTALION. 
THE WINTER IN THE SALIENT. 


FTER the glorious resistance of the French and 
British troops at the first Battle of Ypres the war 
entered upon a new phase. War of movement had now 
become impossible, for owing to the construction of a 
continuous barrier from the North Sea to the Swiss 
frontier mobile operations now perforce gave way to 
trench warfare. For this class of fighting the Germans 
were considerably better equipped than the British. Not 
only had they studied and profited by the lessons of the 
Russo-Japanese War to the extent of making adequate 
provision for hand grenades, searchlights, trench mortars 
and pistol flares ; but they were also enormously favoured 
by conditions of terrain. The ebb and flow of attack and 
defence had left the Germans in Flanders almost every- 
where in possession of the higher and drier ground, while 
in the lower strips water was found at a few feet and in 
some cases a few inches below the surface. In this latter 
terrain the construction of adequate trenches was a 
physical impossibility and, in such makeshift protection 
as could be got to stand, the conditions were terrible. 
Lying in sodden, or sometimes waterlogged trenches, 
exposed to the fire of a vastly superior artillery, and 
opposite an enemy possessed of weapons not at our 
disposal, the British infantry was called upon to endure as 
severe a test of constancy as occurred throughout the 
whole war. It was such a test that the rst Battalion was 
called upon to meet. 
In a previous chapter the Battalion was left at 
Wardricques where it ate its 1914 Christmas dinner, and 
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on the 7th January, 1915, it marched via Meteren to 
Westoutre, a two-days’ march. The journey was a 
trying one the road being cobbled with a steep camber 
and encumbered with motor transport; many of the 
men’s boots were new and of poor quality so that the 
wearers preferred to pull them off and to march in socks 
in spite of the cold. The most noticeable feature was the 
change from France to Belgium. Whereas we had found 
the French inhabitants kindly and hospitable the Flemings 
struck us as surly and embittered; one horrid virago 
at any rate boasted that she would do anything to harm 
the allied cause and fervently prayed that the Germans 
would come back and make short work of “‘ you English 
pigs.”” Apart from this lady Westoutre provided us with 
a new sensation—our first Hun, a miserable creature and 
a deserter. From Westoutre we moved forward to 
Dickebusch preparatory to going into the trenches for 
the first time. Here we found most of the billets occupied 
by sick from the front line and a rather disconcerting 
sight they were, soaked to the skin, caked in mud, their 
feet swollen to a ghastly size, unable to move, and with 
their arms and equipment quite unserviceable from mud. 
The sight of these wretched soldiers brought home to us 
what a tour in the trenches meant, and caused some 
doubt in the minds of those who had regarded war as a 
combination of pomp, panoply, excitement, glory, and 
medal ribbons. 

It was on the 12th of January, 1915, that we relieved 
the Cameron Highlanders in the trenches round St. Eloi, 
a place with which the Battalion will be long and honour- 
ably associated. One company moved up to the famous 
Mound. The way led through a morass which although 
only some twenty yards wide required an hour to traverse, 
for we went up to our armpits in the frightful mud and 
some men had to be hauled through by main force by 
three or four comrades. When the so-called trenches 
were reached it was found that the protection they 
afforded was slender and the comfort or habitability 
practically #1. There were no dug-outs. The parapet 
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was not bullet proof. Lines of steel loopholes placed 
on the top and officially “concealed ’”’ by fallen saplings 
were perforated like sieves. There was no equipment. 
We had exactly what we carried in marching order in 
peace time and nothing else. The trench was “ wet,” 
4.e., the bottom was mud; water in the rear trench was 
above our knees, in the extension about five feet deep, 
and in the forward fire trench about waist deep. Rations 
were to come up from Voormezeele but what with the 
mud and dirt the stew was uneatable and we had recourse 
to our emergency rations. The enemy was in a well 
built trench about I00 yards away with a sap some 
30 yards to our left front. This was supposed to be 
a mine shaft, a theory which turned out to be correct. 
The cold, the wet, the slime and filth of trench life in 
the Ypres salient in the early months of 1915 were such 
as to make an impression never to be obliterated from 
the minds of those who suffered and survived. The 
trenches were on the same level as great ponds in rear 
and were constantly flooded. The bottom was plain 
mud. The parapet oozed water which flowed down— 
a sticky mixture of earth and water—in constant rivulets. 
Parados there was none. There was no getting out to 
stretch one’s legs on the ground in rear for that was 
commanded by the close and accurate fire of the enemy. 
There was no possibility of movement in the trenches 
for these were barely three feet wide. There was nowhere 
to put down a nfle and keep it dry. Every rifle had to be 
held the whole 48-hour tour. Sleep was impossible ; 
there was no provision for rest nor could any be made. 
The men simply stood motionless in water for two days 
and nights and on relief marched out, if they were then 
capable of movement. No blankets were taken to the 
trenches, and the cooked rations when they came up at 
night were usually uneatable. There was no boarding 
in the trenches of those days and for our first few spells 
we had no picks nor shovels nor sandbags nor material 
of any sort. This, too, at a time when the Germans had 
such a superiority both in fire and in everything else 
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including terrain as probably never existed again during 
the war. We could see some of the back lines of the 
enemy made of masses of sandbags on which German 
soldiers were working, clad in serviceable canvas suits 
and carrying immense quantities of timber. 

All sorts of things seemed to lie in the mud of the 
trenches, and an early find was a little brass mortar of 
the days of the great Napoleon. But it was not advisable 
to grope overmuch in that noisome slime. The sub- 
stratum was chiefly rotting corpse. Visible dead there 
were of course in plenty and we became familiar with the 
idiosyncrasies of several. There was one Frenchman 
between the Menin and Meteren roads who simply 
refused to stay buried. People would push him down 
again and again until he fairly bit the mud; but he 
always rose again and floated gently into the water of 
the trench. A Highlander, too, had always a similar 
resurrectionist hobby. Another Frenchman was per- 
petually climbing up a bank with a nifle in his hand 
peering over the top. Near the Mound was a heap which 
served as a landmark; for long it was thought to be 
simply an accident of terrain but a chance investigation 
shewed a heap of French corpses covered with a sort of 
slime and quite shapeless. The sanitation of the trenches 
was of course a nightmare. Empty bully-beef tins were 
utilized ; and, when full, a tin was hurled towards the 
German line. Captain Deane has always maintained 
that he hit a Hun with one of these dreadful missiles. 
Those officers and men who suffered from dysentery were 
in a condition which may possibly be imagined but 
certainly cannot be described. One officer’s diary 
contains the entry “ It was purgatory to me. . . I had 
diarrhoea very badly . . . 14 times during daylight . . . 
I was in a dreadful state when I got to hospital but it 
was not my fault.”’ 

At this time our guns were woefully short of ammuni- 
tion, three rounds per gun per day being the limit, and 
even that was not always fired. The Germans on the 
other hand seemed to be very well supplied though 
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mercifully his shelling was not frequent, according to 
later ideas. But for that period of the war, and consider- 
ing the miserable cover we had, it was very severe indeed. 
Moreover, it was well controlled and the ranging was 
slow and steady. When the enemy thought he had the 
range correct he would give us salvos or one-second fire 
or something of that sort. As for ruined houses where 
we billeted when we were out of the line the Hun had a 
nasty habit of peppering them with H.E-. till he got a hit, 
and he would then plaster the neighbourhood with 
shrapnel immediately so as to catch the bolted quarry. 

Those trenches round St. Eloi were probably the worst 
on the whole Western Front and their occupation was 
a severe trial to a battalion fresh from India. “ It is 
impossible,’ writes another officer, ‘“‘ to describe the 
hardships which our men went through early in I9gI5. 
Everything including organization was bad, not taking 
into consideration the weather.”” The so-called trenches 
were indeed nothing but indifferent rifle pits connected 
up in a sea of mud. No hot food or drink could be had ; 
no fires could be made. Sometimes a man would slip 
down, and, unable to straighten his legs, would be in 
danger of drowning till rescued by his comrades. For 
some of the men, when the Battalion was relieved, each 
step was agony and the pace marching back to billets or 
shelters was a mile.an hour or less. Bent double with 
cold, streaming with water from the waist down and caked 
with mud from the waist up, the condition of the soldiers 
was terrible. Sometimes strong men would sob like 
children on this painful journey back. And when the 
so-called billets were reached there was little respite. 
Whilst there our time was mostly occupied in making 
knife rests, doing engineer fatigues, digging trenches and 
mending roads. This gave us very little time for drying 
our clothes or recovery unless the weather was fine enough 
to enable the clothes to dry on us. 

This condition of things lasted for just a month, the 
Battalion marching back and forth to the trenches round 
St. Eloi. In spite of the severity of the test to which the 
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men were exposed their moral remained high. “ The 
men were always cheerful and ready for anything 
required of them’”’ is an entry from an officer’s diary 
typical of others. The casualties suffered during the 
period were as follows. Two officers, Captain R. A. H. 
Mackenzie and Second Lieutenant H. C. Alban were 
killed, and three were wounded, Captain B. J. Jones, 
Captain M. C. Heenan and Second Lieutenant V. A. 
Haddick. Of other ranks 13 laid down their lives and 47 
were wounded. Of the two officers killed a diarist who 
was present with the Battalion in those days thus 
writes “ During the day our artillery announced by 
telephone that they were firing on the enemy front line 
beyond. The usual ineffective half-dozen rounds of 
shrapnel came over and burst in the wrong place, and 
Mackenzie put his head over the top (there were no 
periscopes) and gave the correction. The second salvo, 
equally useless, came over, and he put his head up again 
being shot through the brain a second later. He was one 
of the finest men I knew, dead straight, a very keen 
soldier, and a very fine sportsman. A rare type of which 
I have not seen another. Alban was a ranker officer 
who had joined us in Bombay. He was in Trench 21 
and was getting his men in under the usual spasmodic 
firing from the enemy line 12 yards away. One of his 
men was hit and cried out. The enemy fired heavily at 
the sound, and Alban dropped with a bullet in his thigh. 
He was carried to Battalion headquarters at Shelley 
Farm and there died. His last words were to Major 
Dugan, ‘ Cheerio Major.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XV 
1915. THE IST BATTALION (continued). 
THE ACTION OF ST. ELOI. 


HE tenor of these journeys was to be sharply 
interrupted by a severe attack on the part of the 
Germans by which the position was temporarily wrested 
from us. It was our first real battle in the war, and in 
accordance with tradition it took place on a Sunday, the 
14th February. Although the attack was made in the 
hours of daylight it was of the nature of a surprise raid, 
and is said to be the first operation of this nature made by 
either side during the war. In the nature of things such 
a fight is difficult to reconstruct. Some of the chief 
actors in it were killed, either then or later. The ground 
was extraordinarily blind and no one engaged could really 
see beyond his immediate vicinity. No large scale maps 
are in existence and those drawn, later, from memory 
by survivors have most marked discrepancies inter se ; 
particularly as regards the exact position of the Mound. 
From a very thorough comparison of the Battalion War 
Diary ; officers’ diaries; and narratives by survivors 
it is, however, possible to piece together various fragments 
of the story which is as follows. 

Briefly the general situation on the morning of 14th 
February, I915, was as follows. The 1st Battalion was 
occupying a line of trenches near Shelley Farm, St. Eloi, 
its left in touch with another battalion. So gnarled and 
twisted had the line become in this portion of the front that 
the 1st Battalion looked almost due south although the 
frontage generally of the Allies in Flanders was east or 
slightly north of east. The trenches occupied by the 
Battalion were numbered I9 to 22 and had been taken 
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over during the previous night from the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, the exact situation of the 1st Battalion 
being thus: On the right was “ B,” or Captain T. B. N. 
Deane’s, Company. Deane himself was in 1g and his 
subaltern Lieutenant T. D. Murray with a Vickers gun 
was in 1ga to the left, while in Trench 20 were some more 
of ‘““B” Company. To the left again was Captain 
G. A. Taylor’s Company, “‘A,” the company commander 
being in Trench 21 and Sergeant Matthews in 22. One 
company was in support, under Captain Moffatt, in the 
trench just behind Shelley Farm, while the fourth com- 
pany was back at Voormezeele in reserve with a Vickers 
machine gun. Battalion headquarters were at Shelley 
Farm and here there were two machine guns 1n support 
under Lieutenant Ashdown. 

The characteristic feature of the position was its 
“blindness.”” Trenches 19, 19a and 20 were in low- 
lying ground and had a very restricted field of view and 
lateral communication was extremely difficult. From 
tga Lieutenant Murray could just see his captain in 19 
and the right flank of 20; this latter trench could just 
see Murray, provided a man crawled out to the extreme 
right but could see nothing else. Trench 19a was thus 
very isolated and as an occupant of it put it “a whole 
army corps might have passed over 19 on our right or 20 
on our left without our being any the wiser.” A 
telephone linked up Trench 19 with Battalion head- 
quarters but in the circumstances was not likely to be of 
much service. As for the other trenches, 21 had practi- 
cally no field of fire at all, while 22 although it had a view 
and field of fire to its left front could see but little in 
front of 21. So much for the front line. In rear, a 
trench east of the White Horse cellars at St. Eloi could 
see and fire on any enemy advancing beyond 50 yards 
of 21, and here there was a platoon in support. The 
trench just behind Shelley Farm which was the main line 
of support “‘ could see or do nothing.’”’ Thus, taking it all 
in all, the position was, tactically, an extremely bad one. 
The Battalion, too, had just received a draft from Cork, 
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good men but without many non-commissioned officers, 
and unfortunately those ranks had suffered heavily in 
the Battalion. Consequently it had been decided to 
husband those that were left and they were used in 
support as far as possible. 

About 7.30 a.m. on the 14th firing, rather heavier than 
usual, was heard to the left of the Battalion, and then 
some British troops were seen retiring in little bunches 
under a furious rifle and machine-gun fire, with some 
shrapnel. For the moment it was thought that it was 
some working parties which had stayed out too long 
and were now being hustled home by the Germans. 
This, however, was not so. The retiring infantry was 
the battalion on our left which had been driven from 
its position, thus leaving our left exposed and in the air. 
At this time the rifle fire on our front was negligible, 
but every thirty seconds or so we were getting an H.E. 
from a howitzer. These were all a few yards over and, 
as they buried themselves deep in the mud, very little 
damage was done. The Mound and the village of 
St. Eloi were also being systematically shelled and 
Battalion headquarters at Shelley Farm came in for 
Severe treatment. 

The Germans kept up this bombardment all through 
the forenoon and suddenly, without any appreciable 
cessation of the shelling, they dashed forward to attack 
between one and two o'clock. Trench 21 was only some 
12 yards distant from the enemy and was immediately 
overrun. This trench is described as being “ vilely 
dangerous and, like all the trenches, ill provided with 
periscopes.”” Here Captain Gordon Annesley Taylor 
—" Jeremy ”’ to all his friends in the Regiment—was 
killed at once while in the act of opening a box of 
ammunition. Meanwhile Trench 22 had opened a hot 
fire upon the enemy and a brisk musketry duel ensued. 
There is some discrepancy here between various narratives 
consulted, a trench not mentioned in one being described 
as overrun in another. This much, however, is clear. 
The left trench of all was heavily attacked by the Germans 
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but here the enemy had 200 yards of open ground 
to cross and a party of men under Sergeant Matthews— 
company sergeant-major as he is described, and probably 
more correctly, in another account—and Corporal Clough 
repulsed the enemy and held on till night-fall. 

Meanwhile the two machine guns near Shelley Farm 
had come into action against the advancing Germans, and 
these now fell back to Trench 21 and opened a heavy rifle 
fire from it. The Germans made no further attempt to 
advance in the centre but appeared to be concentrating 
machine gun and artillery fire on the machine guns at 
Shelley Farm. One gun was now moved clear of some 
trees and hedge so as to try to cover the ground down to 
the left of Trench 20 in addition to pinning the enemy 
in 21. Later while adjusting a fault in the feed Lieu- 
tenant Ashdown was severely wounded by rifle fire; the 
enemy continued firing at this machine gun till dusk but 
did not advance. Though wounded Lieutenant Ashdown 
remained in command of the gun. 

While all this was going on in the centre and on the 
left, the right of the position was being fiercely attacked. 
It endured the bombardment of the morning, and in 1ga, 
when everyone was getting rather shaky with the regu- 
larity and closeness of the bursts, Lieutenant Murray who 
was using the periscope saw fixed bayonets moving 
down the enemy’s communication trench. He 
immediately ‘‘ stood to’ and signalled to Captain Deane 
in 19. At 3 p.m. there was a yell from the sentry in 
tga. On looking over the top Lieutenant Murray 
perceived about 120 German infantry advancing at the 
trail, and more leaving the trench just behind them. 
He yelled ‘*‘ Get up and fire like hell ” and seized his rifle ; 
the men, stiff and benumbed with cold and rain, stag- 
gered to the parapet and opened fire at once ; the machine 
gunners also whipped off the cover of the Vickers and 
tore away the sandbags which were masking it. Lieu- 
tenant Murray got six Germans with his rifle ; ‘‘ there was 
a Hun on the end of my bayonet, but I fired and he dropped 
off. There was a bunch of Huns round the Vickers 
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stabbing and firing. Covering fire was now opened 
against the trench from the enemy line about 25 yards 
away, and when I dashed along the trench to find the 
Vickers it had gone. I saw my wounded were being 
pulled out or were crawling to the rear, that Deane’s 
trench held Deane and a few men, who were firing, and 
that my twelve were a few yards in rear. I had not 
noticed that the German batteries were still hard at 
work. They were very busy on the area between Ig and 
Iga some 200 yards by 100. In this the earth was up- 
heaving, never still, with great columns of black smoke 


and mud raised by the howitzers. From our side there 


was not a shell or a sign of movement.” 

Trench Iga was now definitely in the hands of the 
Germans and almost immediately afterwards Lieutenant 
Murray was wounded. With some men he fought his 
way back and reports “more than an hour after the 
assault the first signs of reinforcements were evident, a 
platoon of the Royal Irish Fusiliers dashing up the road 
from Voormezeele. Private Courtney one of the machine 
gunners in 19a though hit in five places got away with 
the spare parts of the gun.”” The Leinster companies, 
however, in support and reserve, had by this moved 
forward to support the front line. 

In this engagement Captain G. A. Taylor, Captain 
J. R. Moffatt and Captain G. W. Robinson were killed ; 
Captain T. B. N. Deane was captured fighting to the last 
in Trench 19; Lieutenant T. D. Murray and Second 
Lieutenant H. J. Ashdown were wounded. Captain 
Moffatt had retired some years before the war, joining up 
on the outbreak of hostilities. He had a presentiment 
that he would fall early in the war and so it turned out. 
*““ Spot ” Moffatt had many friends in the two battalions 
in both of which he had served, and in both his end was 
keenly regretted even in a war where already Death had 
been so busy. The casualties of other ranks were 17 
killed, 39 wounded and 41 missing. 

That night reinforcements were hurried up, the 2nd 
Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry and the 4th 
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Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps arriving shortly 
after midnight. These two battalions then made a 
counter-attack and the trenches were re-taken by dawn. 
The rst Leinster Regiment was, however, not yet done 
with St. Eloi and, a month later, was to turn the tables 
on the Germans. 

The Battalion now returned to huts in Dickebusch and 
the following day it preceded to Zevecoton where it went 
into billets, the 82nd Brigade being now in reserve. On the 
1gth Lieutenant-Colonel Prowse from the Somersets 
assumed command. This period of reserve lasted till the 
21st when the Battalion marched to Plas Ellison Valle and 
remained in support for four days. On the 27th it was 
back in the trenches and lost 6 men killed and 21 wounded 
and for the next fortnight there was the usual routine of 
tours in the trenches with corresponding periods of rest or 
reserve at Zevecoton and Dickebusch. On Sunday 28th 
everyone was warned to be on the alert as things were 
expected to happen but all was quiet till about 11 p.m. 
when fourteen shells came across in quick succession (“‘ talk 
about duck we all had orders to lie down with exception of 
sentries as after a shelling they usually charge us”’). 
About this time people began to realize that the Germans 
were slim foes, for one regiment which did not secure its 
wire entanglements woke up to find that Fritz had stolen 
the whole lot and placed it securely in front of his own 
trenches. There is a world of information in the following 
entry ‘‘ got relieved awful dark night had to pass a farm 
to get to dug-outs dead horse and cattle here and dead 
Frenchman which we buried in the adjoining field kept 
from stench by frosty weather.”” How the Salient comes 
back to one! And then to “rest ’’ in dug-outs behind 
the line (“ firing on us from 8 a.m. dead cattle on field 
bags of rain just going to sleep Boys singing ‘Grey Home 
in West,’’’ as the same diarist, whose sayings are pithy 
and to the point, remarks). 

The 13th March found the Battalion at Dickebusch to 
which it had just returned from the trenches at St. Eloi 
on being relieved by the 2nd Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
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Infantry. Those were enjoyable days for the Battalion 
in reserve, with hot baths in beer vats, a change of 
clothes, and quiet strolls when the sight of a motor-bus 
“‘with adverts for Pears’ Soap on’’ caused surprise. 
And there were homely cafés “‘ very funny as they are all 
like a public house.” They were a grand change after the 
rigours of the trenches. ‘‘ You can get a small glass of 
beer for 10 centimes equal to I penny it is very weak to 
the English good old ale or you could get Vin Rouge 
(Red Wine) made from grapes a port glass for 25 centimes 
24d. English money a splendid tonic too. We ordered 
supper for 2 we bought 2 pork chops from the counter 
for 100 centimes (10d.). Of course they were raw then 
you hand them to the cook as each café has a stove in the 
centre of the room a funny looking arrangement too, she 
cooked them for 20 centimes (2d.) English cash. We 
then purchased a loaf for 80 centimes (8d.) made from 
coarse meal about 1 and three quarter pounds then a few 
Vin Rouges and felt ripping made for camp. Got to 
huts Ar. The Belgiums people very nice to us.”’ 

Then came sterner work. On the 14th March the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry was holding the famous 
Mound south-east of St. Eloi, and the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers were in Trenches 20 to 24 inclusive. Those 
death traps 19 and Iga had by this been abandoned but 
there was now a breastwork which ran from Shelley 
Farm to the Mound. For some days a German attack 
had been expected and about five o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 14th it opened in dramatic fashion. The enemy 
had laid a very powerful mine under the Mound which 
they now fired. The explosion wrecked all the defences 
in the vicinity and killed or wounded very many of the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Although the attack had been expected this stroke 
rather took the British by surprise ; and, as it was at once 
followed up by an infantry attack, the Germans succeeded 
in driving the Royal Irish Fusiliers from some of their 
trenches, although after that they do not appear to 
have attempted any further advance. Instead, they 
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immediately began to strengthen the Mound, and their 
artillery fire, which had been heavier than usual, now 
increased in intensity, all the roads leading to the British 
rear being brought under fire. 

The 1st Leinster Regiment was at this time resting at 
Dickebusch and now received orders to move up at once 
to Voormezeele. On arrival the Battalion was halted 
near a chateau west of the village while Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prowse, Major Mather (who had joined the 1st 
Battalion after sick leave) and Captain Meredith the 
adjutant went forward to the 82nd Brigade Headquarters 
in Voormezeele itself. Here the situation was most 
obscure ; various rumours were flying about ; and it was 
even thought that the Germans were close to the village 
church. The companies of the Battalion were quickly 
placed in position east and south of the village and then 
Major Mather with four men of ‘‘A’’ Company went 
forward to try to clear up the situation. Between the 
Bus House and St. Eloi the Cambridgeshire Regiment 
was found entrenched either side of the road. The patrol 
then pushed on to the White Horse Cellars but save for 
an occasional shell falling into St. Eloi all was quiet. 
The patrol then returned and meanwhile the Battalion 
had received its orders. These were to the effect that 
the Battalion should re-take Trench 20 and the Breast- 
work which were known to be lost; and also Trenches 
21, 22 and 23 which, it was thought, were also in the hands 
of the enemy. 

Those unfortunate beings who have written much of 
military history well know the difficulties which confront 
them in their endeavour to piece together several 
independent accounts of any incident. Those luckier 
individuals whose sole task is to read—and criticize—the 
completed account are not so well acquainted with the 
labour of the historian. Here is a case in point. The 
author has, as he writes these lines, three accounts of this 
attack before him—the War Diary; a narrative of an 
officer who was present ; and the diary of a sergeant who 
was engaged in the forefront of the battle. The first 
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account states that the attack started at 12.30 a.m. ; the 
second says 11.30; the third writer gives the time as 
2.30 a.m. Further, the author is working with three 
sketch maps and two freehand drawings, all by 
experienced officers. These agree, generally, but in detail 
and in the relative situation of features of the ground they 
abound in discrepancies as baffling as they are numerous. 
The subject is referred to here as the moment is a con- 
venient one to draw attention to a difficulty in writing 
military history that is not occasional but constant and 
typical. It may be definitely stated that in the narrative 
of any single major incident of the war, described in this 
volume, no two accounts have ever been found to agree 
as regards the hour when such episode took place; it 
has not been unknown to find the accounts at variance 
as regards the exact day ; and on at least one occasion 
there was a discrepancy even in the year. What the 
historian does is to use his skill and experience to ascertain 
all the factors common to the various narratives and 
maps; to reject the impossible; to examine critically 
the improbable ; and then from the residuum to construct 
his narrative and to present it with what clarity he may. 

This digression has left the Battalion standing in column 
of fours on the road at Voormezeele. It was sometime 
after midnight when it moved off in column of route and 
considerable delay was soon experienced. The broken 
down motor-bus at Bus House had been ranged on by 
a German fixed rifle and in the darkness the enemy bullets 
were playing a regular devil’s tattoo on its rusty frame- 
work ; and our telephone wires which were laid along 
the ground were a continuous hindrance. At Bus 
House the Battalion left the road moving half left across 
country towards the Ypres—St. Eloi road. The country 
was boggy and intersected with ditches and on crossing 
the Ypres road the column received several shells which 
caused some casualties. 

Shortly after crossing the Ypres road the Battalion 
silently deployed in the darkness. On the right was 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst’s Company which, with 
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Lieutenant Pemberton’s Company, was to recapture 
the Breastwork and Trench 20. In the centre Captain 
Radcliff’s Company was to move straight ahead and 
seize Trenches 21 and 22 while the remaining company 
was to move half left and capture No. 23. It was now 
about two o’clock and the Battalion moved forward to 
its task. ‘‘ Then we came creeping along towards the 
trenches till they sent a host of star shells and saw us 
coming then with a yell charge shouting out at the top 
of our voice as the ground was broken and tree stumps, 
mud, ditches, without firing a shot, and under their 
machine guns and rifle fire we got at close quarters with 
them. Some fied, others hands up, we spared none.”’ 
Thus writes a sergeant who received a bullet through his 
sleeve ‘‘ this was the second time of a narrow escape and 
they chaffed me about being lucky again.”’ 

This particular piece of fighting must have been against 
Trench 20 for the Breastwork and Trenches 21, 22 and 
23 were merely “occupied” by the Battalion, “ the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers being still in them having beaten 
off all attacks,’’ the same narrative also stating that 
“Trench 20 was carried by a brilliant little attack of ‘A’ 
Company under Captain Bowen-Colthurst.’”’” The trenches 
were now in a very congested state owing to both regi- 
ments being in them at the same time, so the second-in- 
command, Major Mather, who had proceeded with a few 
runners to Shelley Farm with the attacking force, and 
could not find the senior officer of the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
(he had been wounded earlier in the day), on his own 
responsibility ordered the Fusiliers out, a lucky decision 
in view of the heavy shelling which occurred next day. 

At about 4 a.m. on the 15th another battalion which 
was brought up made a direct attack on the Mound, but it 
was not successful. During the remaining hours of 
darkness heavy bursts of machine-gun and rifle fire were 
directed from the enemy’s trenches and as day broke 
about 5.30 a.m. the Germans made a violent attempt 
with about one company to capture Trench 22, which 
was held by Captain Herbert Radcliff, who had only 
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joined us a day or two before. The enemy succeeded in 
practically getting round the right flank and Captain 
Radcliff was killed, but a very able second took charge 
in Sergeant Maher (one who had done well in “A” 
Company in the znd Leinsters earlier) and the enemy was 
finally beaten off, leaving 34 dead before the trench. 
At the same time a very gallant piece of work was being 
carried out on the Breastwork. Lieutenant Ireland 
who had charge of two Vickers-Maxim guns observed 
the Germans working hard to put the Mound into a state 
of defence. He at once seized a machine gun, and, in 
order to fire it, dashed on top of the parapet and lay 
lengthwise along it. He knew the danger, as we were 
only 50 yards from the enemy, but he succeeded in his 
object, for his burst of fire stopped the work, and the 
enemy did not continue any more work that day. Un- 
fortunately Lieutenant Ireland was very severely wounded, 
but he was a rare plucked one, and a few minutes later 
he asked for something to eat. We managed to get him 
some tea, and when the Battalion passed him the next 
night being taken down, he was quite cheery. This 
gallant officer was killed in 1918 while commanding a 
battalion of the Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

At 7 a.m. the enemy opened an exceedingly heavy 
artillery fire against 20, 21, 22 and the Breastwork, and 
at 7.35 a.m. there occurred one of those extremely 
regrettable affairs that occur in war and appear unavoid- 
able; our own guns opened on the Breastwork. The 
telephone wires from Shelley Farm to Battalion head- 
quarters at White Horse Cellars had been repeatedly cut 
during the night, and although repeatedly repaired, 
were disconnected all day, so three runners were sent 
back to try to stop our guns; one runner got through, 
but for a considerable time the guns continued. The 
enemy shelling went on practically all day, but things 
quieted at night-fall, and between 8.30 and 9 p.m. our 
patrols gallantly worked forward and found that the 
Germans had had enough, and had evacuated trenches 19 
and i1ga. Our casualties had been heavy. Captain 
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Bowen-Colthurst, Captain Radcliff and a subaltern had 
been killed ; 3 officers were wounded and the casualties in 
other ranks were over 100. That night we were relieved 
by the Royal Irish Fusiliers, and marched back to 
Dickebusch. 

Captain Radcliff was laid to rest in his gallantly held 
trench. Captain Bowen-Colthurst was buried in St. Eloi 
village nearly opposite the White Horse Cellars, but a 
little further down the road towards Ypres. The 
stretcher bearing broke down badly on both sides, and 
the unusual spectacle was seen on the 16th of both sides 
evacuating their wounded in broad daylight. This 
was started by the medical officer of ‘‘ Princess Pat’s ”’ 
who marched out boldly in open daylight with a stretcher 
party following him. 

The successful action at St. Eloi brought high and well- 
deserved praise to the Battalion as is shewn by the 
following Special Battalion Order of the 17th March, a 
suitable day for the issue of such a happy document in 
an Irish battalion :— 

‘“‘ General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien Commanding the 
Second Army, Major-General T. D’O. Snow, and Brigadier- 
General H. Longley have expressed themselves as being 
much pleased with the conduct of the Battalion during 
the recent fighting. The General Officer Commanding 
the Division writes as follows :—‘ I have much pleasure 
in adding my appreciation of the part taken by your 
Battalion during the recent operations round St. Eloi 
and I much regret the loss of so many brave officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men. Your Battalion 
shewed a bold front under very trying circumstances. 
It is by such conduct that we pave the way to success 
and hasten the day of the enemy’s rout.’ ”’ 

After the storm a calm. The Battalion was now 
withdrawn for a fortnight’s rest, ‘fine time, sports, 
tug-of-war, hockey, sing-songs, the rest did us ripping. 
Had a wash each day bought eggs for tea etc. Doing 
fine and weather nice and only for sound of guns and 
aeroplanes no thoughts of war would have entered our 
minds.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


1915. THE IST BATTALION (continued). 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES. 


N the 2nd April the Battalion marched to Ypres 
and occupied trenches in the woods south-east of 
Hooge. Further severe fighting was in store for it before 
the winter of 1914-15 drew to a close, but before this is 
described it is necessary to give a very brief summary 
of the course on which the war had now entered. 

The advent of trench warfare had convinced many 
students of war that to carry serried lines of defence 
bristling with barbed wire and obstacles must prove a 
costly and bloody business. These brains sought eagerly 
for a way round the barrier which would lead to a speedier 
and less expensive victory, and so began the controversy 
between Easterners and Westerners which endured while 
the war lasted. It was proposed to transfer the bulk of 
the British Army to the Balkans and to fight one’s way 
into Central Europe by a back door. Such an enterprise, 
although there were many and obvious objections to it, 
was one in which the command of the sea enjoyed by the 
Allies, and secured for them by the British Navy, might 
have been exploited to its full extent ; and an operation 
derided by the ignorant as a “‘ side show ”’ would possibly 
have merited the description in history as a maritime 
strategic counterstroke of the highest value. It is not, 
however, here intended to argue the vast question of 
such operations in general nor this one in particular. All 
that need now be said is that the Balkan project was 
condemned, but that an immediate result of the contro- 
versy was the inception of the Dardanelles adventure 
which will be dealt with in a story of the 6th Battalion. 
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General Joffre was an out-and-out Westerner. He laid 
stress on the fact that the Germans were in occupation 
of a large slice of France, that near Noyon they were 
barely 50 miles from Paris, and that on the Somme they 
were but 20 miles from Amiens, the point of junction 
between the French and British Armies. He maintained 
that the security of the Western Front must be a para- 
mount consideration in Allied strategy, and that to secure 
the position in the West it was necessary to drive the 
enemy further back. His method to ensure this end was 
to attack on the Western Front at the earliest possible 
moment and with the maximum of force. With these 
views Sir John French the British commander-in-chief 
was in general agreement. His first proposal aimed at a 
combined naval and military attempt against the Belgian 
coast, but when this was found to be impossible of fulfil- 
ment he set himself wholeheartedly to co-operate with 
General Joffre’s plans. Wishing to give his troops a 
wider experience of an attack against entrenchments, and 
being desirous of ascertaining the effect of a super- 
bombardment by artillery he delivered an attack on 
Neuve Chapelle with his First Army. This began on 
toth March just four days before the action at St. Eloi 
recorded above. 

Though Neuve Chapelle was not a complete success 
the result of the bombardment was impressive and was 
held to promise great things when there should be more 
guns and more ammunition. Preparations for further 
battles, therefore, went forward. One was to be an attack 
by the French on Vimy Ridge. The Germans were 
determined not to await attack tamely but to interfere 
with the Allied preparations. It so happened that in 
order to secure troops for the Vimy attempt, General 
Foch had weakened the northern part of the Ypres 
salient of French troops. Against this portion of the 
front the Germans, confident of the efficacy of a weapon 
hitherto unknown—that of poison gas—made the vigorous 
attack or series of attacks now known as the Second 
Battle of Ypres. In warding off these attacks the 1st 
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Battalion played a fine part and won for the Regiment 
the honour “ Ypres, 1915.”’ 

Farly in April the 27th Division marched north to 
relieve the French in the sector which was astride of the 
Menin Road to Hill 60. This sector was at the moment 
fairly quiet and the trenches were certainly more habitable 
than the awful mud and slime of St. Eloi. As for Ypres 
itself, although the city shewed many wounds as a result 
of the great conflict of the previous autumn, it was 
crowded with troops and civilians. The Germans had 
ceased bombarding the place for some time and the civil 
population had flocked back, doubtless with the idea of 
making a good thing out of the British soldier. Cafés 
were numerous and life in general was more or less on the 
lines of a large garrison town. The Battalion relieved the 
French goth Regiment, the route leading to Hooge and 
thence by a track which ran south through Sanctuary 
Wood to Battalion headquarters which were behind a 
small hill east of Armagh Wood. 

Hill 60 was of great tactical importance as it completely 
covered the line of communication through Sanctuary 
Wood, and its possession had been hotly disputed during 
the previous autumn as the number of French, British 
and German dead testified. In some cases these were 
inextricably mixed ; in others complete sections appeared 
to have fallen as if on parade, so accurately were intervals 
maintained even in death. The trenches were fairly dry 
due chiefly to the fact that the system had been to build 
up rather than to dig down ; but comfort was purchased 
at the expense of safety for the parapet was by no means 
bullet proof, and we were soon forced to burrow for more 
cover. The work was gruesome for a layer of corpses was 
soon reached. If a body was found to be badly decom- 
posed it was removed piece by piece and these were 
carried away in sacks for interment. The stench during 
this ghastly operation was well nigh unbearable and it 
was not until buckets of chloride of lime had been swilled 
over the bottom of the trenches that they were fit for 
occupation. 
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The enemy in front had sniping well organized as we 
were soon to learn by the deaths of Lieutenant Wilkie 
and Captain Bates. Although keen to retaliate we were 
seriously handicapped by the lack of steel loopholes, but 
the ingenuity of Private Kenny of ‘ B’’ Company led 
him to invent a device which enabled us to deal with 
the German snipers who were not able to discover the 
means employed against them. The supply of rations 
was a great difficulty at this time, for the long weary trek 
in darkness through Sanctuary Wood, in full equipment 
and with a load of stores, was not an enviable task 
especially as the Germans from Hill 60 plastered the 
track with rifle and machine-gun fire. When casualties 
occurred, as they frequently did, the subaltern in charge 
of the ration party had the double duty of evacuating 
his wounded and of getting the rations up with his 
reduced personnel. The only way to ensure the latter 
was for the survivors to carry double loads, for to leave 
rations dumped for a second trip was asking for trouble. 
The practice of “finding ’”’ rations, stores, equipment and 
even animals had already set in with peculiar virulence. 

After our second tour in these trenches the Battalion 
was brought to Ypres to rest, but, unfortunately, from 
this point of view, our stay in the town synchronized 
with the successful British attack on Hill 60, which was 
occupied after it had been blown up by an enormous 
mine. The Germans sought revenge by shelling Ypres 
with intense vigour, the Battalion being caught by this 
scheme of hate. About noon on the rgth April two 8-inch 
shells landed in our billets. One company suffered 
severely and immediately the task of rescuing the 
wounded was undertaken. In several cases the wounded 
were pinned beneath fallen beams and masonry, but 
worse than all flames burst out and there was the dread 
possibility that some of the victims might be roasted 
alive. Willing hands worked frantically in spite of the 
German shells which were still falling in the neighbour- 
hood, and after several hours desperate toil all. the 
wounded were extricated and removed to the casualty 
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clearing station. In this work of rescue the staff of that 
unit gave magnificent assistance and earned the admira- 
tion and thanks of the whole Battalion. After this we 
were forced to take refuge in the ramparts where we 
remained until the ‘‘ hate ” had subsided. 

The civil population suffered terribly and there was 
frequently witnessed the harrowing spectacle of bleeding 
women and children rushing through the streets in an 
agony of terror. The troops gave up their field dressings 
to bind the wounds of these unfortunate creatures ; 
many now fied from Ypres but some of the hardier still 
remained, and soon the corpse of a civilian in the streets 
of Ypres became as familiar as the dead body of a soldier 
in No Man’s Land. 

The Germans soon shewed that they were not prepared 
to let Hill 60 go without a struggle to retake it, and 
furious efforts were made by them to recapture the 
position. Attack and counter-attack followed in quick 
succession, and from the right of the Battalion sector 
the swaying fortunes of the contest could be followed. 
Lieutenant McCormick and his machine gun gave every 
assistance to the defenders, and on one occasion, noticing 
that the German trenches were unusually full of men, he 
took his guns and placed them in a position to enfilade 
these trenches at a range of about 800 yards, with the 
result that no attack developed from them. On another 
occasion he acted with the same initiative and caught a 
German company supporting an attack on Hill 60, with 
marked results. 

The struggle for Hill 60 was soon to be eclipsed, for 
while these happenings were taking place on the Battalion 
front the Germans were organizing their preparations for 
their great gas offensive against the northern section of 
the Ypres salient. As mentioned above the British had 
gradually relieved the French in this sector of the Allied 
line. The 27th Division, in which the rst Battalion was, 
had taken over the line from Zwartelen to Polygon Wood, 
then came the 28th Division extending past the Brood- 
seinde cross-roads, while the Canadian Division occupied 
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the north-east face of the salient as far as the Ypres— 
Poelkapelle road. Thence to the Ypres—Yser canal 
the line was continued by French troops, chiefly Africans. 
It was against these last that the Germans on the morning 
of 22nd April inaugurated a new phase of war by delivering 
the first attack with poison gas. Although some 
inkling of a possible new development had got about, the 
actual attack came as a complete surprise and the African 
troops were driven headlong. The left flank of the 
Canadians was now completely exposed and against it 
the Germans turned their attention, but the descendants 
of the men who had flocked to enlist in the old Royal 
Canadians half a century earlier stood the shock of their 
first serious engagement in a manner worthy of the 
country from which they came. 

So far the onrush of the German attack had surged 
past the position held by the Battalion but from the 
comparatively elevated situation which it occupied the 
outlook was an anxious one, particularly at night when 
German flares could be seen almost in Ypres and to the 
west of it. (“ The place was in full flames and the sky 
lit up for miles at night we were called to hold the same 
trenches at Hill 60 position. Here it became terrible 
day and night. Fighting bombs, hand grenades, gasses, 
guns, and rifle fire, flash lights, star shells, just like 
Crystal Palace. They kept this up for four days and 
nights all their force being put on the trenches held by 
the Bedfords. A fine regiment too they stuck like 
glue.’’) A hurried council of war was held at Battalion 
headquarters at which the question of a possible retire- 
ment had to be considered. The scheme was com- 
municated only to the officers but it was obvious that 
the non-commissioned officers and men realized that 
something serious was contemplated. The efficacy of 
this particular scheme was, however, never to be put to 
the test, for a gallant counterstroke by the Lahore Division 
gave the Germans pause. The enemy, however, returned 
to the attack and by the evening of 26th April the situation 
had not improved. A second attempt by the Lahore 
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Division, though vigorously pressed, achieved nothing ; 
the French had made no progress ; and with the Pilckem 
Ridge firmly held by the enemy the advanced position 
of the British was clearly untenable. Accordingly Sir 
John French decided upon a withdrawal to a new line 
running north of St. Jean, north-east of Wieltje, by 
Frezenberg, east of Hooge, through the woods south of 
the Ypres—Menin road to join the original line north of 
Hill 60. 

In the preparation of this new line the Battalion 
played a prominent part. No troops other than those 
actually holding the line were available for the work 
which had to be carried out in the hours of darkness. 
Those were strenuous days, every man working at high 
pressure. Men did sentry duty continuously in the 
front trenches while their comrades worked frantically 
on the new line, but the Battalion established for itself 
a fine reputation in digging and the new line was soon fit 
for occupation. All material of any use in the area to be 
vacated had to be removed and this had to be done very 
carefully as its sudden disappearance 4 toto would have 
excited the suspicions of the Germans. The new line 
took in the small hill to the right of the Battalion’s sector, 
No. 1 Trench, but immediately north of it the line switched 
off at right angles to the old one and in some cases com- 
panies that had been facing south-east now looked east of 
north. The withdrawal to the new line was carried out 
without a hitch, the garrison of the front trenches being 
gradually reduced until finally only an officer and a few 
men of each company were left who continued to let off 
flares and to fire a few rounds every now and then to 
deceive the enemy. 

So severe was the call made upon the Battahon that it 
was impossible adequately to compile any records at the 
time and consequently the War Diary gives merely one 
brief paragraph to the trying fortnight of continuous 
duty in the trenches from the night of the 1gth-—2zoth 
Apnil to the 4th May. From a comparison with other 
official records it is, however, possible to construct a 
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framework of the events which took place within that 
period. Thus the withdrawal to the new line seems to 
have taken place during the night of the 2nd—3rd May, 
the old line being destroyed as far as possible and in 
some cases being blown up by the rear party. At dawn 
the Germans attempted to push forward scouts but were 
forced by our snipers to desist and it was not until dark- 
ness on the 4th May that they were able to establish posts 
near our new line. The enemy was obviously angered 
that the right of the Battalion had not retired and they 
began to pound No. r Trench with field and heavy 
artillery. Ejight-inch howitzers bombarded this trench 
with clockwork precision. The shells could be heard 
coming some twenty seconds before the explosion and in 
the words of one who was there “‘ the interval was one of 
acute suspense to the occupants.” This nerve-racking 
experience continued without respite and all the time 
German field guns were adding to the strain. Neverthe- 
less the casualties to the Battalion were relatively small 
since the parapets were sufficiently thick to give protection 
against shrapnel and the trenches were deep enough to 
give cover from splinters. 

On the 5th May the Battalion was called upon to 
undergo the new ordeal of war. Early on that date the 
occupants of No. 1 Trench were surprised to hear a hissing 
noise and on looking over the parapet quickly realized 
that the Germans were again employing the agency of 
poison gas which had yielded them such an initial success 
in the north of the Salient. Fortunately the wind was 
blowing diagonal to the front of the Battalion and the 
effect of the gas was somewhat reduced. By this time 
the authorities had been able to issue a partial protection 
in the shape of a small pad soaked in chemicals and worn 
over the mouth, but it was soon found that, as no pro- 
tection was given to the nostrils, and as the men could 
not remember to breathe solely through the mouth, many 
were knocked over. Beyond this dose of gas no attack 
actually developed against the Battalion front, for the 
Germans confined themselves to an assault of Hill 60 
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which now fell into their hands. The loss to the British 
was serious and the fall of this position was not allowed to 
appear in official despatches until some time afterwards. 
The evacuation of the advanced position of the British 
Vth Corps may be taken as ending the first phase of the 
Second Battle of Ypres although fighting continued for 
another three weeks during which the Germans delivered 
three major attacks. As for the rst Battalion it was now 
to enjoy a period of so-called rest after the strenuous time 
in the front trenches, being relieved on the 6th May by 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, and it went into 
log hut billets in Sanctuary Wood. Major Conyers of the 
Royal Irish was now in command having succeeded 
Lieutenant-Colonel Prowse on the 2gth April. The 
casualties during the fighting had been heavy Captains 
Bates and Goold-Adams and Second-Lieutenant Kahn 
having been killed, and Lieutenants McNamara and 
Grounds being wounded, while of other ranks 27 perished 
and the wounded amounted to over a hundred. (‘‘ Our 
brave Captain G. Adams and Second-Lieutenant Kahn 
took up rifles and fixed bayonets and fired with us 
fetching down man after man. I saw a German officer 
step out of a wood and in less than one minute a shell 
came and brave Captain Adams and Second-Lieutenant 
Kahn and 2 men were killed instantly by the same shell 
both men and officers lying in a heap and his guide and 
servant was struck by the same shell and severely 
wounded. It was awful this was in the same trench as 
us and on my left a shell came and killed 3 more and 
wounded about 6 more 4 men were buried by a shell 
and after being dug out one was alive their names I will 
not mention because to save home sorrows and sufferings 
by God as the wounded were carried by us the blood 
was dripping on us still we kept firing and took no 
notice.) Soon the Battalion had to deplore the loss of 
another officer—Lieutenant Westmacott. Although 
actually the transport officer of the Battalion Lieutenant 
Westmacott had begged to be allowed to do normal work 
in the trenches owing to the shortage of experienced 
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officers. His wish was gratified and he met his death 
in a gallant attempt to erect a wire entanglement in 
front of No.1 Trench. He had volunteered for this duty 
to assist an officer of a relieving regiment and both the 
officers were killed. His death was one every soldier 
can envy, and he knew well the danger of his self- 
imposed task, several casualties having occurred in 
attempting to erect entanglements in front of this par- 
ticular trench. 

A stay in billets may suggest to the reader a com- 
fortable existence safe from shell fire, with regular food, 
warmth, recreation and rest. Far otherwise was it with 
the 1st Battalion in those days in Sanctuary Wood. The 
log huts had been originally erected by the French, and 
with a fine precision of language had been termed dems 
vepos, that is to say a place where you could “ half rest,’’ a 
subtle terminological phrase. Originally there might 
have been some justification in the expression for the 
huts were then about a mile from the front line, but when 
the 1st Battalion went into them for the second time the 
readjustment of the line brought the huts but a few 
hundred yards from the advanced trenches. It was 
indeed a wretched period of so-called rest. The huts 
were sodden with wet, swarming with vermin, and, owing 
to their proximity to the enemy, fires were not permitted 
by day. Hot meals could therefore be obtained only 
at night and as nearly everyone was working during the 
hours of darkness there was not much change in the way 
of living. Even a decent wash was an impossibility. One 
brave officer did attempt to have a bath in a shell hole 
but the Germans immediately sent some heavy stuff over 
and enjoyed some good practice while the bather dressed 
in miraculous time. 

For all practical purposes the Battalion was still in the 
forefront of the battle and many were the calls made upon 
it. It went into its “ half rest ” on the 6th May and on 
the 8th ‘‘ B ’’ Company had to be sent off to support the 
81st Brigade. On the following day the Battalion 
occupied a second line of trenches in response to a request 
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for assistance from the Gloucestershire Regiment. On 
the roth the whole Battalion stood-to and went to 
the close support of the 81st Brigade for the- whole 
afternoon and evening. This was the kind of “ half 
rest ’’ enjoyed in those days. 

By the r1th May all idea of rest or “ half rest ’’ had 
gone by the board. About nine o’clock on the morning 
of that day a heavy bombardment was opened by the 
Germans and an attack was launched by them against 
Hill 55 north-east of Sanctuary Wood. Here a Highland 
battalion was driven back and ‘‘B’”’ Company of the 
Ist Leinster Regiment under Captain Wildblood was 
sent up in support ; later the enemy was driven back by 
counterattacks delivered by Cameron and Royal Scots 
supports. The Germans, however, did not cease from 
their efforts and another trench fell into their hands. The 
Ist Leinster Regiment was ordered to counter-attack 
and ‘A’ and “CC” Companies started at II p.m. 
Owing to the wooded nature of the terrain and to the fact 
that artillery ammunition was not sufficient for a pre- 
liminary bombardment it was decided to recapture the 
trenches by surprise and at the point of the bayonet. 
It speaks volumes for the manner in which the counter- 
attack was carried out to say that the effort was 
completely successful; the Germans were completely 
surprised and most of the trench was recaptured. The 
enemy, however, brought a furious enfilade fire to bear 
with machine guns by which the commanding officer 
Major Conyers was mortally wounded and the Leinsters 
were forced to retire. A second attack was then gallantly 
made by ‘‘A’’ Company with the remnants of “C”’ 
Company and the ridge overlooking the lost trench was 
seized and held till daylight, but with the growing light 
the Germans were able to direct an accurate artillery fire 
upon the ridge and to render it untenable. The 
Gloucestershire Regiment then came up and attacked the 
ridge three times but without success. During these opera- 
tions there fell Captain Goodbody and Second-Lieutenant 
Blatchy, while Lieutenants Wetherall, Palin, Snelling 
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and Butler were wounded; 21 other ranks were killed 
and 138 were wounded. The missing amounted to 55 and 
most of these were undoubtedly lying dead on the ground 
which had been so strenuously contested. Here the 
naive and gallant diarist was knocked out. (‘They were 
just getting out of our trenches to get closer to our combat 
when they let off at us and dear oh dear the shrapnel rolled 
inon us. Standing up taking no notice at all I felt some- 
thing hit me on the arm, leg and an awful smack in the 
back which ran up my back just as if I was struck by 
lightning I fell on my back and the pain was intense.’’) 

On the 12th May the Battalion again went to “ rest” 
in Sanctuary Wood but was almost at once called upon 
to dig a second line of trenches to cover a break in the 
line. It now rejoined its own brigade, the 82nd, receiving 
the thanks of the commander of the 81st Brigade for the 
assistance rendered. The construction of the new switch 
trench was carried out mainly by “‘ B ” Company and was 
a difficult task as the trenches had almost to be hacked out 
with axes, so thick were the roots of the growing trees. 
In ordinary circumstances the work would have been 
severe, but carried out as it was in darkness and under 
bursts of machine-gun fire the labour was greatly in- 
creased. No other incident, however, marked the 
period of rest and after ten days the Battalion was with- 
drawn from the front line on relief by the Ist York and 
Lancaster Regiment, marching to Busseboom where it 
bivouacked, and the wearied officers and men, after a 
good square meal and a rum ration, had their first real 
night’s rest for six weeks. 

The 25th May is usually considered as marking the 
close of the great Battle of ‘“ Ypres, 1915.’” The last 
serious effort of the Germans against the Salient had 
been made. With all the advantage of surprise vouch- 
safed by the employment of poison gas the Germans 
had failed to take Ypres, and, with that city in the hands 
of the Allies, the way of the enemy to the Channel ports 
was once again barred. They had made substantial 
gains of ground ; still, such gains had been secured at 
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the expense of very heavy casualties and the defence of 
the Salient by the Allies stands out as a magnificent 
achievement. Many battalions were in the front line 
for three weeks or more, without relief, under a constant 
shell fire and exposed to the terrible gas attacks with 
improvised and inadequate protection. It was the duty 
of the Second Army to stand firm in the Salient in order 
to allow the maximum of men and munitions to be 
employed in an offensive further south, and nobly was 
this mission carried out. 

This great battle has, for the purpose of battle honours, 
been regarded as one generic battle, or battle royal, 
lasting from the 22nd April to the 24th May with four 
other distinct and self-contained battles occurring in it. 
It so happened that the 1st Battalion was not engaged 
in one of these arbitrarily delimited actions, nevertheless 
its share in the battle as a whole was a fine one. Judged 
merely by the statistical test of casualties its record was 
worthy of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
who endured those critical days. Five officers had been 
killed and g were wounded. In other ranks 78 were 
killed, 34% were wounded and §5 were missing, the total 
casualties thus being in round numbers 500. The 
general officer commanding the 27th Division published 
an order at the close of the battle eulogizing the 
conduct of the 82nd Brigade, of which the Ist Battalion 
formed part, in which he stated that the manner in which 
all ranks, after the hard fighting they went through, 
worked on the new line was the admiration of all. Officers 
and men, he declared, could console themselves for their 
heavy casualties by the knowledge that no honour on 
their colours would be more dearly or courageously won 
than that of the battle just fought. 

No less glowing was the tribute to the 27th and 28th 
Divisions by the commander-in-chief himself. Sir John 
French came in person to thank these units. ‘‘ You 
have ” the Field-Marshal asserted “‘ performed the most 
difficult, arduous and terrific task of withstanding a 
stupendous bombardment by heavy artillery, probably 
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the fiercest artillery fire ever directed against troops, and 
warded off the enemy’s attacks with magnificent bravery. 
. . . Had you failed to repulse his attacks and made it 
necessary for more troops to be sent to your assistance 
our operations in the south might not have been able to 
take place and would certainly not have been as successful 
as they have been. Your colours have many famous 
names emblazoned on them, but none will be more famous 
or well deserved than that of the Second Battle of 
Ypres.” 

The command of the Battalion now devolved upon 
Captain and Adjutant H. W. Weldon to whom fell the 
honour of leading out of action the remnants of the 
Battalion after its first battle on European soil. Where 
all had done so well it is impossible to single out individual 
names but a special word of praise must be given to the 
Battalion transport under Sergeant Mahon. On many 
occasions when brigade headquarters would not sanction 
the sending up of rations owing to the road being heavily 
shelled Sergeant Mahon disregarded the orders and 
ensured the arrival of food. Men and horses were killed 
but this did not deter the transport sergeant and, thanks 
to his determination, many a time the troops in the 
trenches were cheered by the punctual arrival of rations 
when it seemed impossible that any transport could come 
up the shell-swept Menin road. Later Sergeant Mahon 
was awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal for 
gallantry in Macedonia, and fell mortally wounded in 
Palestine in 1917. For services in connexion with the 
operations round St. Eloi and Ypres Captain J. W. 
Meredith, Lieutenant J. L. Whitty and Lieutenant 
H. F. Otway were awarded the Military Cross and the 
following were mentioned in_ despatches :—Sergeant 
W. Griffiths, Corporal J. Pavit, and Privates E. Costello, 
M. Fay and A. O’Brien. 

The Battalion was now to enjoy the amenities of a 
quiet sector for the 27th Division received orders to move 
in relief of the 6th Division to the Armentiéres area. 
The two regular battalions of the Regiment thus played 
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Box and Cox with each other for the 2nd Battalion was 
in the 6th Division and was to exchange the comparative 
quiet of the Armentiéres region for the rigours of the 
Ypres Salient. The 1st Battalion left Busseboom on the 
26th May and marching by Dranoutre and Steenwerke 
arrived at Armentiéres two days later, relieving the West 
Yorkshire Regiment in the trenches north of Houplines. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


1915. THE IST BATTALION (continued). 
ARMENTIERES— THE SOMME—DEPARTURE FOR SALONIKA. 


HE two battalions of the Regiment were for a short 
time close to one another and from the 2nd Battalion 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bullen-Smith and his adjutant— 
Lieutenant A. D. Murphy—came over to pay a visit 
to the 1st. This was the fourth time the battalions had 
met during their wanderings over the globe. In India 
in 1877; at Malta in 1895; at Halifax in 1898; and 
now in France, in 1915, the orbits of the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions had intersected. At Halifax in 1898 the two 
battalions had actually been drawn up on the same 
barrack square but curiously enough no photograph seems 
to be in existence of a parade unusual in military annals. 
The new sector was indeed a welcome change after the 
hardships round Ypres. The trenches were excellent, 
dry and clean. This was the star sector of the British 
front. Here the politicians and other civilian seekers of 
notoriety who wanted “to gain first-hand knowledge 
of life in the trenches ’’ appeared from time to time. The 
Germans opposite were Saxons who never displayed the 
blood lust of the Prussians though they were fine fighters 
when required. The town of Armentiéres, too, offered 
many attractions and a quota of all ranks was allowed to 
visit it daily, a privilege which was much appreciated. 
Cafés were numerous and an excellent dinner could 
always be obtained by giving short notice ; in one officer’s 
diary consulted there appears the heartfelt entry “ quite 
a good dinner and an excellent bottle of Burgundy.” 
Several excellent tea rooms also existed where brass-hat 
and trench-lark sipped their Hyson or Bohea on terms 
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of equality. It must not be imagined, however, that a 
tea room in Armentiéres was as safe as a Corner House 
or the Popular Café. The place was within artillery 
range and on one occasion at least the Germans dropped 
shells into it for two hours. That was on the 14th July, 
the French Fé&e Nationale. So like the Hun. 

On our first night in the line Sergeant Mahon, the 
transport sergeant, brought the rations up ventre @ terre as 
he had been accustomed to do. The commander of the 
outgoing unit was very wroth on being told ‘‘ The Leinsters 
always gallop.” Another incident of those days is worth 
recording. At this time, New Army battalions began 
to come out, and one or two units of the 12th Division 
(of which Major Cochrane was G.S.O.2) were attached to 
us for instruction. Our commanding officer was then 
Captain Jones, who had just rejoined after his second 
wound. One of the company commanders attached to 
us was a major of 19. Jones, still a captain, had been 
commissioned before the child-major was born. Similar 
but less exaggerated circumstances prevailed throughout 
all ranks. Talk of the evils of purchase days ! 

In this sector the Battalion spent nearly four months 
of comparatively peaceful existence. The Saxons 
opposite were inclined to “ live and let live’ and doubt- 
less, had the 1st Battalion fallen in with this view, things 
might have been really happy. But after the loss of so 
many of their comrades in the Ypres salient officers and 
men were by no means inclined to take things quietly. 
There was a very marked sentiment of wishing “ to get 
a bit of their own back,” and this was quickly put into 
effect. About this time General Milne took over com- 
mand of the 27th Division and issued his famous circular, 
exhorting us to inculcate in the enemy the cry of “ Gott 
strafe the 27th Division.’’ Shortly after our arrival, the 
enemy endeavoured to organize a truce. Captain Wild- 
blood (commanding “ B ’’ Company) walking out of his 
headquarters in ‘ Luker’s House,” was met by his 
subaltern Lieutenant McEnroy, who informed him that 
the war was over. In explanation, McEnroy climbed on 
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to the parapet and pointed towards the enemy’s trenches 
forty yards away. Wildblood, following his example, 
saw a row of German heads, sticking out of the German 
trenches. One man was actually holding up a baby 
Wildblood put up his glasses, and all heads were, at once, 
withdrawn. Orders were given for all our men to get 
under cover; and a volley was fired over the enemy 
trenches. Some ten minutes later, a Hun _ began, 
cautiously, to put up his head and look over the top. A 
bullet straight between the eyes settled his hash, and no 
more truce. This is the true account of an incident 
regarding which many false rumours were spread abroad. 

A vigorous policy of sniping was now started, “B” 
Company under Captain Wildblood being pioneers in this 
respect. They built loopholes and organized a system 
which gave the Battalion a marked ascendancy in this 
branch of trench warfare. The Germans were forced 
to use artillery in retaliation, and usually were par- 
ticularly attentive to Battalion headquarters. Much 
hilarity was caused in the trenches when the “ hate ”’ took 
this turn, and dark tales are told how those in the front 
line would put up a little sniping irritation so as to enjoy 
the sight of headquarters being tickled up in rear. 

No outstanding tactical event occurred during the stay 
of the Battalion in this sector. There was the usual tour 
of duty in the trenches and the usual relief ; there were 
strafes and sniping and sometimes a full dress bombard- 
ment by the enemy but there was no real attack by either 
side and, when all is said and done, it was ping-pong 
after St. Eloi and Ypres. The following are typical 
extracts from a diary of those days. 

July 7.—Fine. Nothing doing all day. 

July 8.—Fine, very quiet. A few shells thrown at 

trenches during the day and at Battalion 
headquarters about 8 p.m. 

July 9.—Battalion headquarters heavily shelled be- 
tween 9 a.m. and Ir a.m. About 100 
shells thrown. Result, one civilian in- 
jured and a few cherries knocked off trees. 
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July 10.—Wind up. Attack expected. Line re- 
inforced. Night so quiet that our patrol 
got right up to enemy’s wire. 

July 11.—Dull, very quiet. 

July 12.—Fine. 

July 13.—Dull but dry. Nothing doing. Wildblood 
tried to arrange a strafe with forty or fifty 
trench mortar bombs, rifle and hand 
grenades and two machine guns but the 
Hun was not taking any risks and laid low. 
Relieved at night and went back to same 
comfortable billets in Armentiéres. 

Bombing instruction now became the rage. Bombs 

were, before the war, supposed to be as dead as bows 
and arrows, although the Japanese had shown what 
could be effected with them in the Russo-Japanese War. 
But of course very few people had read the Official 
History of that contest. Anyway every battalion was 
now ordered to form a special platoon for bombing pur- 
poses, the idea being to use this platoon as a reserve in the 
event of the enemy penetrating into the trenches. The 
bombs at this time in use were the Hale Nos. 1 and 2, the 
Mills No. 5, a very small supply available, and the R.E. 
jam tin, affectionately known as Tickler’s Artillery, 
Mr. Tickler being the jam magnate who kept Thomas 
Atkins full of carbo-hydrates. These jam tins were 
collected by the Royal Engineers, filled with explosives 
and scrap iron and fitted with a detonator, the fuse of 
which was lighted either by a match or cigarette end. 
This crude missile was responsible for a great many 
accidents though it is believed that not one single accident 
occurred from this cause to the Battalion during the war. 
The bombing officer of the Battalion at this time was 
Lieutenant McEnroy. Trench mortars were also becom- 
ing available and contributed to worrying the enemy. 
These weapons were, however, not popular with the men 
as they drew reprisals from the enemy who had much 
better and heavier equipment. His mortars threw a shell 
weighing 100 pounds as compared with the 33-lb. shell 
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from ours, and we were also considerably outranged. 
Nevertheless, despite all these disadvantages the offensive 
spirit and the moral of the Battalion were well main- 
tained and on one occasion a really heavy bombardment 
on our front line by the enemy’s mortars. produced no 
other effect than derisive shouts from “ A” Company 
who were the victims of this strafe. 

The command of the Battalion had now been taken 
over by Lieutenant-Colonel Mather who had been 
invalided home at the beginning of April with bronchitis 
and had rejoined on 26th June. On 14th July General 
Sir James Willcocks came over from the Indian Corps 
to see his old battalion which was inspected by him, an 
honour which was much appreciated by the men. The 
inspection took place under a stiff bombardment by 
the Germans. Advantage was taken of a period of relief 
to practise ceremonial and battalion drill and soon the 
high standard of the Battalion was reached again. Nor 
did the Battalion fail to shew its mettle in sport. During 
a spell in divisional reserve the Battalion was very 
successful in a brigade boxing tournament, winning five 
events out of six ; the sixth event was lost by the narrow- 
est of margins, the referee having to give his casting vote 
which went against our man. 

Thus the summer of 1915 passed away, quiet days 
being the rule but interrupted every now and then by 
strafes of various kinds in which the casualties were 
slight. Working parties were constantly in requisition 
and in August harvesting parties were detailed to assist 
the local farmers. We remained in the Armentiéres 
area until the middle of September, and the outstanding 
feature of this period was our shortage of artillery 
ammunition, two rounds per gun per day. We, 
however, finished up our tour amid great artillery activity 
and were told that a new make of shell was to be tried— 
to the tune of two hours’ bombardment, three times a 
day. It has, of course, since transpired that a general 
bombardment was ordered, all along the front, in an 
endeavour to conceal the point of attack at the Battle 
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of Loos. By the end of the month rumours of impending 
operations in the south were rife and it was no surprise to 
the Battalion to learn that the 27th Division was about 
to move. We left the trenches during the evening of 
the 14th September and four days later entrained at 
Hazebrouck arriving the same night at Guillacourt in 
the Somme region. 

The division now formed part of a new army formed 
under General Monro which took over this section of the 
front from the French. The reason underlying this 
relief can only be grasped if a short summary be given of 
the operations which took place on the Western Front 
subsequent to the Second Battle of Ypres. Although 
the Germans had made but a slight advance in that 
sector they had at any rate achieved part of their purpose 
in weakening the forces and exhausting the meagre 
supply of ammunition which the Allies were accumulating 
for their great offensive of 1915. That offensive began 
on the 9th May with an attack by the British First Army 
on either side of Fromelles which extended southwards 
to Festubert and petered out from lack of shells on 
25th May. On the right of the British the French under 
General Foch were at the same time making slow but 
costly progress up the Vimy Ridge, doggedly continuing 
the attempt even after the British offensive at Festubert 
had died away. This battle which had opened simul- 
taneously with the British effort at Fromelles continued 
til 13th July. The French fought magnificently and 
twice gained the crest only, however, to be driven off 
each time. General Joffre then decided to ring down 
the curtain and to stage a new piece. 

The general situation seemed to call for an energetic 
offensive by the Allies on the Western Front, for the 
Russian armies had been worsted and were in retreat, 
thus enabling the Germans to transfer forces from 
east to west; and although against this was the fact 
that Italy had come in on the side of the Allies no active 
assistance could be looked for from her until her armies 
bad threaded the mountains and debouched on the 
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Austrian plains. The key of the whole question on the 
Western Front was the fact that the New Armies of 
England were now coming to hand. Two divisions 
had arrived in France by the end of May, and six more by 
the end of July, so that with this augmentation, plus 
divisions formed by units from overseas stations, from 
India, as well as Territorial divisions and the Canadians, 
the four divisions and the cavalry division which had 
fought at Mons had, in less than a year, swollen to twenty- 
eight divisions and five divisions of cavalry. This 
increase of force enabled a British Third Army to be 
formed under Sir Charles Monro which, as above stated, 
took over a front of 17 miles from the south of Arras to 
the Somme. 

Put briefly General Joffre’s plan aimed at a double 
French offensive, one wing being supported by a British 
attack. The northern French offensive was to be a 
repetition of the attempts to gain Vimy Ridge and this 
was to be in conjunction with a British effort against 
Loos on the left; while the southern French offensive 
was to take place in Champagne. This great forward 
movement began in the autumn but as neither the Ist 
nor 2nd Battalions were engaged in them the operations 
need not here be described at length. All that is necessary 
to relate is that the French efforts to gain the Vimy 
Ridge failed almost completely, while the British move- 
ment against Loos, after some initial success on our part, 
terminated in a stalemate of mutual exhaustion. As for 
the French push in Champagne, after a beginning which 
led to high hopes, the battle ended in November without 
much material gain after the successes of the first four 
days. The year 1915 was thus to end with the problem of 
breaking the German front still unsolved. 

The 1st Battalion detrained at Longeau, and 
marched to Morcourt—a long and tedious march in the 
dark, with frequent halts, to the rumble of 75’s obviously 
unrationed. We were in great hope of being supported 
by the French artillery, for which we had a warm regard 
at that time. Up to this date, it had been the custom 
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for us to alternate in the line with the 2nd Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry ; now we found that the rst 
Royal Irish were to be our opposite number, and in due 
course we relieved them in the Cappy trenches, which, 
they had taken over from the French. Recollections 
of this tour are :—Rats; two miles of communication 
trench to the front line (though less than half a mile 
as the crow flies) ; mines. 

On the 5th October, 1915, Lieutenant Cavendish took 
over the adjutancy. The air was now rife with rumours 
of an advance; and we studied maps of the country 
miles ahead. We were relieved by the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, whose brigadier visited us a 
couple of days before the relief. He said he was quite 
confident that we should be over the top before the 
relief took place. Nothing happened, however, and we 
rested and trained before going into the Dompierre 
sector. Definite orders were now received for the 
division to move into reserve in the vicinity of Amiens. 

Some months earlier, however, and indeed before the 
opening of this autumn offensive a new problem had 
developed in the Near East which affected the Western 
Front. Serbia had been overrun by German, Austrian 
and Bulgarian forces and the Allied Governments had 
decided to send a relieving force to Macedonia. The 
failure of the Dardanelles expedition and the withdrawal 
of the forces provided a portion of the personnel required 
but it was found necessary to supplement these with 
units from France. Five French divisions under General 
Sarrail were ordered off and these were accompanied by 
three British divisions of the Third Army which was 
holding the Somme front, viz., the 22nd, 27th and 28th 
as well as two Indian divisions. Accordingly, the Ist 
Battalion, as part of the 27th Division, found itself in 
Marseilles on the 26th November, 1915, where it em- 
barked on the Saturnia and Transylvama ‘for an un- 
known destination.’”’ Salonika was reached on the 11th 
December and the doings of the Battalion in Macedonia 
will be reserved until the year 1916 comes to be described. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


1915. THE 2ND BATTALION. 
ARMENTIERES—HOOGE—ST. ELot. | 


HE narrative of the 2nd Battalion has already been 
brought up to the end of 1914, at which time it 
was enjoying the famous “ truce’”’ which prevailed in 
the Armentiéres sector. That truce continued in the new 
year. On New Year’s night we went into the line on the 
right of the divisional front at Rue de Bois, and here, 
except for some artillery firing, we found that there was 
‘“‘ nothing doing ’’ in the hate line. It was a particularly 
wet spot, for the front line trench had been dug in the 
previous October, zig-zagging across a natural drain of 
the country. The Germans, still Saxons, were also 
having water trouble and both sides openly by day 
proceeded to make themselves a new trench line above 
ground. And oh! how it annoyed us to see the quantities 
of timber at the disposal of the Huns, while we had to be 
content with small dug-out frames (something like garden 
hot beds) and a few brushwood hurdles. Our lines were 
about thirty yards from those of the enemy and a house 
in No Man’s Land was demolished for fuel for both sides. 
Courtesy, however, went still further. The enemy lent 
us mallets to put down pegs, and both sides fastened their 
wire to the same row of pickets. It has been said that 
the opposing snipers used the same loophole but this is 
an exaggeration. 

Meanwhile, details of this curious state of affairs began 
to leak out, chiefly owing to letters published in the 
Press and written by Territorials (a London battalion 
had just been attached to our brigade). Generals and 
brass-hats generally fumed in their chateaux in rear and 
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peremptory orders were hurled at us to recommence 
trench warfare. Their position was rather like that of 
patrons of cock fighting who had found their own and 
their opponents’ birds foregathering in _ friendship 
instead of getting busy with their spurs. Could any- 
thing be more exasperating to a true sportsman? We 
of course had to obey orders and one day early in January 
we solemnly warned the Saxons that we would commence 
firing in half an hour. A deputation at once came over 
to our wire and asked to see our officer. Captain Heneker 
went to interview the deputation and informed them that 
he would carry out his orders, to which the Saxons 
replied that they, too, had similar orders but that they 
proposed to disregard them. Fred Heneker was not the 
man to be moved from his duty by such a statement and 
the Saxons retired asserting that they would shoot high 
and hoping that we would do the same. Soon afterwards 
leaves came down by scores from the tops of the trees in 
rear of our trenches. We got on with our sniping and 
certainly killed one Saxon, who, after several warning 
shots, still persisted in standing in the open. 

That night, however, it rained cats and dogs and so 
wet and miserable were both sides that the truce was 
temporarily resumed by mutual if silent consent. One 
night we actually had a concert, a song being sung by 
each side in turn. Some of the Saxons had really beauti- 
ful voices and they gave us selections from operas and 
also many folk songs. We retaliated with ‘“‘ Tipperary ” 
(which was loudly cheered) and followed this up with 
several rather gloomy Irish songs. On the whole we felt 
outclassed and the concert was not repeated. 

During the evening of the roth January the Buffs 
arrived and took over our sub-section of the line, while we 
returned to Armentiéres to enjoy the comparative luxury 
of billets, with change of clothing, and even a bath. 
Four days later the Battalion relieved the 3rd Battalion 
Rifle Brigade, taking over once more its old trenches at 
L’Epinette, which it had last seen on 24th December, 
1914. The trenches were now flooded and in a terrible 
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state, many portions having been abandoned. Some 
platoons were cut off from their neighbours by two or 
three feet of water, kept back by strong dams. As for 
the company holding the night of the Battalion sub- 
section its isolation was complete. An attempt was 
made under orders from brigade headquarters to dig a 
deep and broad communication trench from the Chapelle 
d’Armentiéres road, but after an enormous amount of 
labour had been expended, the work had to be abandoned 
owing to flooding. However, the Royal Engineers 
eventually solved the problem. A narrow trench about 
18 inches deep and 2 feet wide was dug from the right 
of the centre company to the left of the right company. 
On the enemy side of this a canvas screen was erected, 
which gave cover from view. The enemy at first fired 
heavily on this, but after a few days they ceased to 
trouble about it beyond an occasional rifle shot or shell, 
and it was regularly used during daylight, the trench 
being floorboarded throughout. | 

During this period there was little real fighting in our 
sector. Enemy snipers were active, and there was some 
shelling; but with little result. We were relieved on 
the 17th by the North Staffords, and returned to billets 
in the lunatic asylum at Armentiéres. Before leaving 
the front line it was reported that “‘ some enemy were 
seen to-day in front of our line, apparently wearing 
kilts.” 

After the usual tour of rest the Battalion again took 
over the sub-section held by the North Staffords, and 
found conditions worse, if possible, than before. Another 
four days of mud and rain, with the usual repairing, 
sniping and so forth, followed, when the North Staffords 
again relieved. The wire entanglements along the whole 
line were. now greatly improved, the work of course being 
done at night owing to the alertness of the enemy’s 
snipers. Second-Lieutenant. O’Brien, recently promoted 
from the Ist Battalion, was very badly hit on the 
night of the 1st February, and on the goth Second- 
Lieutenant Younge was seriously wounded during a 
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bombardment. Thus February passed away, the 
Battalion dividing its time between tours of duty in the 
Epinette trenches and corresponding periods of rest in 
Armentiéres. The early part of March was equally 
uneventful, but on the rrth a forward movement was 
made, the line being advanced to the Portegal—L’Epinette 
road. This, though a very minor operation, was 
entirely successful, and merits a brief description. 

The 2nd Leinster Regiment was occupying the left 
sub-section of the brigade front, and the 1st North 
Staffords were ordered to carry out the advance by night. 
This was by no means a simple operation for it had not 
been possible to ascertain the strength of the enemy in 
the hamlet of L’Epinette at the Portegal—L’Epinette— 
Houplines cross-roads, though frequent patrols had 
established the fact that the houses near our line on the 
Houplines road were not regularly occupied, if at all. In 
these circumstances the North Staffords were ordered 
to seize the houses at the cross-roads, and also Water 
Wheel Farm, by a coup de main, while we were to be 
responsible for the protection of the right flank of the 
attack, and also for prolonging the new line to the 
Perenchies railway. 

As soon as it was dark, the Royal Engineers with a 
covering party moved out, and taped the line of the new 
trench opposite ourright. A detachment of the Battalion 
under Captain Edwin Murphy extended along this line, 
and awaited the delivery of the attack by the North 
Staffords. This was brilliantly carried out and little 
resistance was offered by the few Germans encountered. 
The real difficulty was to get the new line dug and con- 
nected up before daylight. This, however, was accom- 
plished, and the North Staffords were all withdrawn by 
the following night, the 2nd Leinster Regiment taking 
over the defence and maintenance of the whole new line. 
In the attack the North Staffords suffered a good many 
casualties, mostly from shell-fire and during consolidation. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in evacuating 
the wounded, as the aid post remained in its normal 
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position near the distillery, which necessitated a very 
long carry for stretcher cases. The occupation and 
consolidation of the new line entailed a great deal of hard 
work, and two companies of the znd London Regiment 
were attached to us; with their help a really good line 
was made in a comparatively short time. Somewhat to 
our surprise the Germans made no counterattack but 
contented themselves with persistent shelling for some 
days. Shortly afterwards an unfortunate incident 
deprived the Battalion of a very good officer. During 
a relief of companies on the night of the 15th/r6th March 
Second-Lieutenant Andrews was leading his platoon 
along the Portegal road in front of a trench occupied by 
the 2nd London Regiment. He was some distance in 
front of his men, and either he did not hear the sentry 
challenge or the sentry did not hear the officer’s reply. 
The sentry, to whom no blame was attributable, fired, and 
Andrews fell mortally wounded. He was a great favourite 
with all ranks, and his death was deeply regretted. 

Even in the greatest of all wars fighting did not take 
place all the time. There were relaxations behind the 
line. At the beginning of April the 6th Division Horse 
Show was held at Erquinghem near Armentiéres. Com- 
petition was very keen, and it was hard to imagine that 
the perfectly turned out horses and vehicles were on 
active service. The Battalion was very successful, 
winning three first and two second prizes, this success 
reflecting great credit on the transport personnel to 
whom Lieutenant (afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel) A. D. 
Murphy gave invaluable assistance in the selection of 
the teams. Lieutenant Murphy was transport officer 
at the time of mobilization, and the excellence of the 
Battalion transport from the beginning was due to his 
energy and efficient organization. He was ably seconded 
by the transport sergeant, Sergeant McCarthy, and indeed 
by all the personnel who were very carefully selected and 
took great pride in their work. In addition to the above 
successes the Infantry Officers’ Jumping Competition 
was won by Lieutenant E. H. de Stacpoole. 
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On 29th April Major-General Sir John Keir, command- 
ing 6th Division, inspected the Battalion at Armentiéres, 
and expressed himself as very satisfied with its state. 
He had not time to inspect the transport, but said that 
he was very sorry indeed not to be able to go round as 
he was looking forward to seeing something really first 
class. This, from an artillery officer and a very keen 
horsemaster was praise indeed. 

In such fighting as took place the Germans made 
constant use of their trench mortars and light guns, and 
the Leinsters during their tours of duty in the line came 
in for a good deal of attention ; their casualties, however, 
were not excessive. Needless to say, our own batteries 
were not silent, though handicapped by the very limited 
amount of shell at their disposal. Gas warfare had now 
come to stay, and an interesting note occurs in the 
Official War Diary under date L’Epinette, rst May, 
“Issued to-day mouth pads to counteract effects of 
asphyxiating gas.’’ These appliances were to prove the 
forerunners of new and ever newer devices of protection 
against the insidious weapon introduced by the Huns. 
Two days later the small mouth pads were withdrawn 
and larger flannel ones substituted. Jars of bicarbonate 
of soda (for damping solution) and 125 pairs of goggles 
were also distributed to each company. 

May, 1915, opened with a pretty heavy bombardment 
of the Epinette sub-section, fire being distributed rather 
than confined to any one point. This activity subsided 
towards night. Patrolling and trench work were now 
keeping the Battalion busy, and there was a good deal of 
firing on both sides—heavy and light artillery and rifle 
fire. The worst of the latter came from the front of the 
brigade on the left which ran at nearly right angles to 
the 2nd Battalion. Unfortunately a large portion of 
the support trench was composed of breastworks, owing 
to the waterlogged ground, and these gave cover from 
view in front only. The result was several casualties in 
this part of the line, including Captain E. H. Murphy 
commanding “ A’’ Company, who died of wounds thus 
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received—a fine soldier whose place was hard to fill. On 
the 7th May the Battalion was attached to the 16th 
Infantry Brigade, and placed in brigade reserve. Train- 
ing of various kinds went on, and selected men were sent 
to the rst London Royal Engineers and to the North 
Staffords to receive instruction in the use of the gas- 
spraying machine. 

On the 12th May the enemy dropped five shells on 
the asylum causing eleven casualties, two being fatal. 
The asylum had afforded excellent rest billets for the 
Battalion during the whole of its stay in Armentiéres, 
possessing many advantages as regards accommodation, 
baths, kitchens, etc., and being within easy distance of 
the line for a reserve battalion. Although the position 
of the asylum was very exposed, few casualties had so 
far been experienced, though it must have been obvious 
to the enemy that troops were in occupation. When 
the enemy did shell, his fire was as a rule directed on the 
town, and consequently the troops in the asylum enjoyed 
a real rest. In spite of occasional strafes the men 
were able to go a good deal into the town. This was 
real civilization, especially when a divisional troupe 
(The Fancies) was started, largely owing to the initiative 
of Lieutenant Dunlop, 3rd Rifle Brigade, and these 
performances were a great boon to all ranks. 

By the end of May the Battalion had been over seven 
months in the neighbourhood of Armentiéres, an 
unprecedentedly long time especially at a period when 
units were constantly on the move, either to strengthen 
the defence or to build up an attack. On the whole the 
Battalion had been fortunate in its location for the 
abnormally wet winter did not affect the terrain round 
Armentiéres to anything like the same degree as it did 
the Ypres salient. From its comparative state of comfort 
the 6th Division indeed gained during that winter the 
soubriquet of “Cushy Sixth”; and, except for the 
severe casualties during the great battle of Armentiéres 
in October, 1914, the losses of the Battalion were slight. 
The month of June, however, brought a change of 
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residence which had long been anticipated. The 6th 
Division was ordered to the Ypres salient and the 
Battalion left Armentiéres on the evening of the 2nd 
marching to Bailleul, the men stepping out Leinster 
fashion despite their long period of comparative in- 
activity. Here Lieutenant-Colonel Reeve rejoined and 
took over the command of the Battalion. The following 
day the Battalion left Bailleul and marched northwards 
to the VIth Corps area near Poperinghe and eventually 
took up a bivouac in a wood about three miles east of 
the latter place. On the 5th June after the issue of the 
“‘ veil’ pattern respirator and some smoke helmets was 
made, the Battalion marched to the trenches north-west 
of Ypres, occupying a second or supporting line about 
600 to goo yards behind the Rifle Brigade and the Royal 
Fusiliers. The Leinsters’ line extended from a point 
just north of St. Jean to the north-west where it joined 
up with the French second line. The trenches were 
found to be good but shallow, and the communications 
bad. Work was at once commenced on the improvement 
of the system generally. The weather had now become 
extremely hot. Bombardment was fairly frequent, and 
there were a good many casualties, Captain de Stacpoole 
being wounded on the 7th; he had a most marvellous 
escape, as a Shell pitched right on to the shelter which he 
was occupying. 

We were now in what was known as the La Brique 
area, and we lay in support of the 3rd _ Rifle Brigade 
after a fairly quick move as we had only left the asylum 
of Armentiéres on the 2nd June. The Battalion had 
several casualties from rifle fire getting up to our new 
trenches. In this sector we had Turcos, who were on the 
left of the 1st Royal Fusiliers. They were a great 
nuisance as they kept up a rapid fire throughout the night, 
all during their tour, and the Huns retaliated on us, 
catching our wiring and working parties. In the daytime 
these Turcos used to leave their front line and go back at 
large to loot in Ypres. They were a rum: looking crowd 
in their short blue jackets and picturesque red trousers. 
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The country was very flat and uninteresting, dotted 
here and there with ruined homesteads, and there was 
practically no timber of any kind with the exception 
of the usual few willows which grow at random all over 
Flanders and the bushy topped trees which belted the 
roads. We were at first greatly astonished by the colossal 
shell fire and the continued bombardment of Ypres. As 
two of the “‘old hands”’ discussing the situation and 
the shells which were whizzing incessantly over our 
heads on their way to “ Battered Ypres” remarked, 
*‘ Faith, Mick, Armentier (spelt as pronounced by our 
men) was cushy compared with this spot, sure the shells 
down there were only connecting files, but here begad 
there’s battalions of them—and in column of route 
too.” No better description of the shellfire at Ypres 
has ever been given. 

Our line ran through meadows, and as all the land- 
owners had fled early in April (just before the second 
battle) and as it was now June all the fields were in 
meadow. We spent much time cutting the high grass 
in front of our line as it obstructed our field of fire in 
case this support line might have to be used as the front 
line. Many a dead Canadian we found in these grass 
cutting expeditions ; the majority had no wounds and 
proved to be unfortunate victims of gas. We buried a 
number of them. 

The men, scrounging round as usual, discovered a field 
of potatoes just in rear of Irish Farm, and this naturally 
was a great attraction to Leinster men. At all hours 
of the day the O’Reillys, Murphys and Kellys would get 
out behind the trench and dig for their national tuber. 
This could not go on for long without being observed by 
the wily Hun and drew shell fire on our trench, the farm 
and the area around it. One day the Huns expended over 
twenty 8-inch crumps, or coal boxes, as we called them, in 
strafing us and our potato patch without doing any more 
than blowing down our sandbagged barrier on the road. 
Orders were now given that men must not get out in the 
open in daylight. However, on the afternoon of 8th 
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June two men “chanced their arms”’ to get their 
“* buckshee ration ” as they called it. They were working 
away, one digging up the spoils while the other put them 
into an old biscuit tin, when a solitary crump, as ill-luck 
would have it, landed beside them killing 4734 Private 
Halligan instantaneously and leaving the other man 
absolutely unscathed except for concussion and slight 
bleeding from the ears. Halligan was terribly mangled, 
one arm and both legs had been blown off, and one leg 
was never found. His body was lying on the brink of 
the crater which was still smoking. It came out after- 
wards that Private Halligan had ‘been given leave by his 
platoon sergeant to get potatoes, but his pal had not. 
Such was the irony of circumstance. 

On the same day we watched the effect of the German 
artillery on the tower of St. Martin’s Cathedral and the 
three remaining pinnacles of the Cloth Hall at Ypres. 
The Germans got direct hits on two of the pinnacles and 
then stopped, leaving the other obviously as a ranging 
mark for further strafing. Every night Ypres was 
systematically shelled, for the Germans well knew that 
our transport had to go through the city. After a week 
in the line we all got to know the calibre of the various 
shells by their sounds. One particular shell, the 12-inch 
with which the Huns shelled Ypres made a “ wr” “ wr”’ 
sound in the air; this the men nicknamed ‘‘ The Roscrea 
Mail.” The 17-inch was heard less frequently and was 
known as ‘‘ The Burooty Express,’’ Burooty being the 
slang name for Birr. 

In Flanders there were doubtless hundreds of kindly 
hospitable people but the 2nd Battalion was unlucky 
in missing them. Everywhere in the back areas there 
could be seen chalked on the doors these forbidding 
words :— , 

No eggs. 
No bread. 
No beer. 

This of course was more the misfortune than the fault 

of the people, who had probably been driven to their 
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wits’ end by importunate soldiery wearied of the trenches 
and trench rations. But “No Water ’’—chalked up 
on a door near Vlamertinghe—was a bit thick in a country 
where wells could hardly run dry. One day a company 
was halted by a farm to enable the men to get a drink 
but the farmer dashed out, removed the pump handle 
with feverish haste, and vanished with it like a streak. 
(“‘ Sure they’re that bloody mean they work their dogs.’’) 

Heavy rain fell during the night of the roth and once 
more the discomfort of flooded trenches had to be endured. 
We were now in the area where gas had been first used, 
and gas alarms, made of pieces of rail or old artillery 
cartridge cases, were installed and tested in readiness for 
eventualities, while parties of men were sent to various 
points for instruction in the use of anti-gas appliances. 
Our first tour lasted 20 days and on the 26th the 
Battalion was relieved and went into billets and huts 
about two miles east of Poperinghe. The casualties 
during this spell of 20 days in the La Brique sector were 
5 killed and 50 wounded. Just before we were relieved 
notification was received of the award of distinctions to 
the commanding officer, second-in-command and late 
sergeant-major as follows :—Lieutenant-Colonel Reeve, 
C.M.G. ; Major Bullen-Smith, D.S.O. ; Lieutenant 
Marsland, M.C. 

We had already realized that there was a much more 
virulent brand of ‘‘ hate ”’ in the Salient than in our late 
habitation near Armentiéres and we were soon to have 
another instance of it. On the 3rd July the Battalion 
relieved the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry in the line 
at Potijze. The trenches were good, and headquarters 
had a very good and roomy dug-out quite close to the 
chateau. One or two of the officers were optimistic 
enough to take up their quarters in the chateau itself 
but it soon proved to be unhealthy; four hostile aero- 
planes flew over to have a look round and soon some forty 
heavy shells including some gas shells fell quite close. 
One gunner of the battery near was killed. A good deal 
of general shelling followed, and a few men were wounded. 
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Ten days later Stink Post Farm was heavily bombarded 
and rushed by the enemy with bombs. This post was 
occupied by a few men of “ D’’ Company and was not 
of any particular value to either side. It is hard to say 
whether the enemy intended to follow up his initial success 
though he undoubtedly had a considerable number of 
men collected at this point. Any such intention was 
completely frustrated by the rapidity and accuracy with 
which the supporting battery under Major Arbuthnot, 
R-F.A., opened on the German front trenches in response 
to the S.O.S. signal, and, owing to the crowded condition 
of his trenches, the enemy must have sustained very 
severe casualties. Meanwhile, Captain R. A. H. Orpen- 
Palmer commanding “‘ D’’ Company organized a counter- 
attack which was completely successful, the enemy being 
driven out of the post by bombers under Second- 
Lieutenant Hickman, and losing heavily, while regaining 
his front trench, from the fire of a party of riflemen 
under Lieutenant Poole. 

A period of quiet followed, and on the rgth the Battalion, 
on relief by the Queen’s Westminsters, returned to its 
billets in the woods north-east of Poperinghe. The next 
day Lieutenant-Colonel Reeve proceeded to England on 
leave, Major Bullen-Smith taking over command of the 
Battalion. The former officer, who had lost a hand in 
1914, was later appointed to the command of a Garrison 
Battalion in the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 
Shortly after his arrival in the Near East he contracted 
dysentery and was invalided home. He reached England 
alive but passed away a few hours after landing. 
“ Terrier ’’ Reeve was devoted to the Battalion in which 
he had done all his regimental service and of which he 
had been adjutant and commanding officer. After his 
severe wound in 1914 he could have secured a comfortable 
appointment at home but his high sense of duty urged 
him to beg to be sent to the front again. 

The Battalion returned to the line on the 27th, relieving 
the 2nd York and Lancaster Regiment in the trenches at 
Wieltje. This Wieltje position was a very curious one, 
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being a sort of island thrown out from the British line 
to the left of Hooge and connected with the line by long 
and good communication trenches. It was a most 
valuable point to hold, as on either side of it were deep 
bays which could be swept by machine-gun fire from 
several directions ; and these would have been a veritable 
death-trap to troops entering them. To this end a very 
carefully arranged scheme was worked out by the machine- 
gun officers of the battalions concerned. But, from its 
insular position, Wieltje village (not to be confused with 
the farm of that name) was a great target for concentrated 
artillery fire, and a good many casualties occurred. It 
was here that we had our first experience of the so-called 
“ aerial torpedo,’’ a very heavy type of trench mortar 
projectile. 

From the village of Wieltje we had a direct view of the 
Hooge trenches. One morning, hearing a bit more 
shelling than was usual in the Hooge area, we looked over 
our parapets and to our amazement saw a line of fire 
sweeping over the Hooge trenches. We afterwards 
found out that this was liquid fire being used for the first 
time. The Germans then attacked and drove the troops, 
who happened to be a completely new division, out of 
their trenches. This division made two counter-attacks 
to recapture the lost trenches but without. success. 
There were soon strong rumours that the division we 
belonged to, the 6th, would be detailed to recapture the 
lost ground, and it became a certainty when the 6th 


Division was relieved by the 3rd, the rst Battalion °* 


Wiltshire Regiment taking over our trenches on the | 


night of the 3rd/4th August. The Battalion then 
returned to our old billets in the Viamertinghe woods for 
a rest and to prepare for an attack, or as it came to be 
called afterwards ‘‘ fattening for the kill.” On the roth 
August we moved to Ypres taking over the ramparts 
south of the Menin Gate. We had been in great hopes 
that we would be the first troops in the attack. However, 
there seemed to be some difficulty in deciding which 
brigade’s turn it was to have the honour. The toss of a 
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coin between brigadiers decided it. We lost and keenly 
disappointed we resigned ourselves to the task of waiting. 
Our brigade would have to consolidate. 

Meanwhile, the attack which was carried out by the 
16th and 18th Brigades was highly successful and we 
were ordered to consolidate the positions gained north 
of the Menin road. Accordingly, on the evening of 
the x11th August the Battalion left the ramparts of 
Ypres by companies for Hooge. It was an unusually 
quiet night for the Menin road, but the Germans were 
shelling Ypres heavily for transport. On our way 
up we passed the Durham Light Infantry returning 
from their attack. They seemed in the highest spirits 
and gave us great cheers, we being very popular in 
the division and the only Irish regiment in it. Every 
other man of the Durhams sported a German helmet, 
so there did not seem any chance of us getting any. It 
was dark enough to get up to the front line by road, and 
we filed into the front line, taking over from the 1st Buffs. 
In the gloom and with the aid of Véry lights we could just 
see what the locality was like. Our trenches had been 
the original German front line and we spent the night 
reversing the position. On the extreme left of our position 
the Germans carried on the line in the same trench, and 
only about 20 yards between two barriers separated us. 
We could not see the German trenches, but the trees of 
Bellewaarde Wood stood out in their shattered forms and 
we could see the moonlight reflected on the dark waters 
of the lake. 

The Huns were very offensive, bombing and sniping 
throughout the night; they had evidently heard the 
relief taking place and took full advantage of the situation. 
Most determined bombing attacks were made on our 
left but these were successfully repulsed by the bombers 
stationed there. When dawn broke on the 12th we 
discovered that the place was littered with dead, British 
and German; and lying out in No Man’s Land there 
were quite a few men of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment, who apparently had advanced too far and had 
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been killed getting back. Soon the Germans got very 
lively and our casualties began. Shelling started and 
we expected to come in for a bad time as most of the 
shells got direct hits on our parapets ; to make matters 
worse the Germans seemed to be able to enfilade us from 
Bellewaarde Farm. In the growing light we were able 
to take stock of these Hooge trenches which had been 
captured on the 9th August by the 16th and 18th Infantry 
Brigades. The position ran right and left of the Ypres— 
Menin road in the vicinity of the ruined stables of Hooge 
Chateau. The flanks of these trenches were in the air, 
the depressions between the right flank and Sanctuary 
Wood, and between the left flank and Railway Wood 
being untenable owing to the intensity of the enemy’s 
artillery fire, so that the sole communication with the 
troops on either flank was by means of patrols. The 
depressions themselves were defended by cross machine- 
gun fire. As for the trenches they were in an indescribable 
condition. The parapets had been badly knocked about 
and in some cases obliterated by our bombardment 
preliminary to the attack. An enormous crater had been 
formed by a British mine blown at the same time. The 
trenches were littered with dead bodies, abandoned stores 
and equipment of every description, both British and 
German. The stench was so terrible that a good many 
men were unable to eat. The communication trenches 
had been very badly damaged, and in some cases totally 
destroyed. Meanwhile the German artillery fire was 
incessant, frequently swelling to a regular bombardment. 
Owing to the fact that the enemy were able to shell the 
position from three directions the effect of their fire 
was materially increased. Our casualties began to 
mount up and, as we had no communication trenches, 
the wounded lay in the bottom of the trench waiting 
for nightfall when they could be taken away without 
being seen. 

At about 2 p.m. the Germans started an intense 
bombardment of our sector. Shells seemed to come 
from everywhere. There were shells fired from the north 
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of the Salient; shells from behind Hill 60 which blew 
in our parados; in fact it seemed as if all the German 
batteries around the Ypres salient were turned on our 
trench of about 300 yards. The Germans did their 
shelling in a most systematic way. A crump would 
land in our trench, quickly followed by shrapnel which 
would burst directly overhead so as to get any wounded 
in the exposed trench. Sergeant Bennett had a direct 
hit on one of his machine-gun positions which obliterated 
the complete crew with the exception of himself and one 
man. The situation grew worse and worse and we had 
practically no cover as the shells had blown in all our 
parapets. Although it was a bright summer day the 
place became quite dark from the shelling ; this made the 
shrapnel bursts look much brighter and these seemed 
to light up the place every second. The sight was most 
terrifying, intensified as it was by the heartrending 
screams of the wounded, who lay at the bottom of the 
trench with the dead, many of whom were hit for the 
second time. 

At 5 p.m. there was a sudden lull in the bombardment 
and we waited breathlessly with fixed bayonets for an 
attack. Our artillery now started an intensive bombard- 
ment on the German lines opposite us, and it cheered us 
immensely to see our 5.9s blowing up the German parapets 
and the trees of Bellewaarde Wood over the German 
trenches. This bombardment was backed up by three 
batteries of French 75’s which had been attached to the 
6th Divisional artillery for these operations. 

The men took advantage of the lull to “‘ draw up their 
chah’”’ as they called it, anglice ‘“‘ make tea.’’ None of 
us had had any food that day ; the excitement, together 
with the putrid smell of the dead who had been lying 
out unburied for over four days, had completely driven 
away all pangs of hunger; but we were all suffering 
from a colossal thirst. In the left company when the 
company sergeant-major came round to call the roll 
over 40 casualties were reported. When it became dark 
the stretcher bearers of this company, Privates Morrisey, 
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Reid, Neary and Dooley brought away the wounded. 
These four men had done splendid work during the day 
and worked like Trojans during the night; poor Reid 
got so badly wounded in carrying a man away that he 
had to have his arm taken off. We all had our work cut 
out that night, putting out wire entanglements, building 
up the parapets and putting up traverses to prevent 
enfilade fire. There was a double rum issue that night 
and it was much appreciated. 

So far as the left company was concerned only one 
bombing attack was made by the Huns during the night, 
and this was quickly beaten off by the company bombers 
under Captain Algeo, who was severely wounded. The 
remainder of the line opened rapid fire to ease the situation 
on the left and the men were in great spirits and delighted 
to let off steam, many climbing on the parapets from 
which they had to be hauled back. The Germans gave 
up their bombing attacks after this, for we had proved 
too much for them and they fully realized that they 
were up against regular troops of no mean order. One 
platoon from each company was sent down to the 
support lines that night, as it was thought that three 
platoons were too many to have in the firing line at the 
same time and it seemed certain that the Germans had 
given up all idea of a counter-attack. 

On the 13th two Huns crawled in and gave themselves 
up to ‘“ D’’ Company (Captain R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer) ; 
they had been hiding in the famous mine crater, the 
mine having been sprung on the 2oth July under the 
German front line. The Germans had turned the crater 
into a kind of refuge and had built layers of dugouts 
around. It had been utilized on the morning of the 
attack, but had proved to be nothing more than a death- 
trap for at least 200 corpses were lying about in every 
imaginable shape and form. Our front line companies 
were relieved that night and went back to our support 
lines at Birr Cross Roads (the 1st Battalion had given the 
name to these cross roads when they were in this area in 
April, 1915, and there was later a Leinster Farm called 
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after the 2nd Battalion in this area). Lieutenant 
Marsland, M.C., who had been our sergeant-major in 1914 
was mortally wounded when patrolling in No Man's 
Land, and a brave officer was thus lost to the Leinsters. 

Officers and men of the companies relieved had a badly 
needed wash and went to sleep in small dug-outs; so sound 
were their slumbers that although the sentries reported 
that we had been strafed that night no one else heard the 
shells. Reliefs were again carried out on the 16th and 
next day the brigadier came round to inspect our trenches. 
He was very pleased with the way the Battalion had 
consolidated the position and was much struck with the 
moval of the men. The only fault he could find was that 
the leg of a dead Hun was sticking out of the parapet in 
one place and ordered that the limb should be properly 
buried. This was an impossibility as it would have meant 
pulling down a very strong parapet and the only thing 
to do was to cut the leg off. Private Finnegan volun- 
teered for the gruesome task and when he had completed 
his job with the edge of a spade he was overheard to 
remark ‘‘ What the devil will I hang me equipment on 
now ?”’ 

As Hooge was now considered a “‘ consolidated position” 
orders came for our relief and at 10 p.m. on the 17th 
August the Battalion was relieved by the rst North 
Staffordshire Regiment. We did not return to billets 
immediately, for, after handing over, we were detailed 
to carry R.E. material from the support to front line 
trenches. It started to rain very heavily and we got 
thoroughly soaked. We got back to our billets in Ypres 
at about 2.30 a.m. on the rgth August. 

A more exacting test of valour and endurance can hardly 
be imagined than those six days in the Hooge trenches. 
The Leinsters stood the test. The shelling has always 
been considered the worst experienced by the 2nd 
Battalion in the war—even by those who later were to 
know the Somme and Vimy Ridge. The officer casualties 
were heavy. Lieutenant Marsland, M.C., the Battalion 
bombing officer, was mortally wounded on patrol, as 
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was Second-Lieutenant Barnett when superintending 
reliefs. The total casualties during the six days were: 
Killed, 2 officers and 30 other ranks; 4 officers and 147 
other ranks wounded. 

On the 28th the Battalion received a message from the 
General Officer Commanding Second Army congratulating 
the brigade on their services at Hooge. No account of the 
doings of the Leinsters at this time would be complete 
without a reference to the gallantry and devotion of the 
Battalion chaplain, the Reverend J.P. Molony. He never 
spared himself from first to last in carrying out his 
duties, and his cheeriness and personal courage were the 
admiration of all ranks of the Battalion. 

On the rst September secret instructions resulted in 
the placing of a cordon of posts nightly in various places, 
but on the evening of the 3rd the Battalion relieved the 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry on the canal. The 
trenches were very muddy and at first all the men that 
could be spared worked nightly on the sub-sections held 
by the Royal Fusiliers and Rifle Brigade. The weather, 
however, soon improved. In addition to our own 
trenches on the canal we sent platoons to occupy two 
defended posts known respectively as Wilson’s Farm 
and La Brique. 

On the 13th Major (acting Lieutenant-Colonel) Bullen- 
Smith, D.S.O., went to hospital, suffering from influenza, 
Major Orpen-Palmer assuming command of the Battalion. 
Two days later the Leinsters were relieved by the 2nd 
York and Lancaster Regiment and returned to billets 
in Poperinghe, having lost only xr man killed and ro 
wounded during their tour of duty, these being members 
of working parties in the forward area. 

On the 2oth notification was received that the Battalion 
was at the disposal of the commander of the 18th Infantry 
Brigade from the following day till further notice, and 
on the 21st it relieved the Durham Light Infantry on 
the canal bank. A comparatively quiet time followed 
though demonstrations were taking place along the 
divisional front. A company was sent to occupy a 
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portion of the second line trenches near Potijze in support 
of the Durham Light Infantry, and subsequently ‘‘ D”’ 
Company was sent in further support on the 25th. More 
than once the Battalion stood-to in expectation of an 
attack but was not required. On the 27th it relieved 
the Durhams in the Potijze trenches, the four companies, 
each less one platoon, being in the front line. One 
company of the Durhams was left in support, as the 
Leinsters were now very weak in numbers, having only 
472 rifles all told. Fortunately the enemy showed very 
little activity at this time, even his snipers rarely firing 
a shot. During this period the corps commander was 
anxious to identify enemy units on this front, and the 
Leinsters sent over a couple of patrols, but without 
ascertaining anything of importance. On the 30th they 
were relieved and returned to Poperinghe. The casual- 
ties from shell fire during this tour were 5 killed, 21 
wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bullen-Smith, returning from 
hospital, resumed command on the 4th October, and two 
days later the Battalion relieved the Rifles in the line. 
This tour was uneventful save that on the 11th the 
enemy shelled the reserve line heavily, thirty per cent. 
of the shells, however, being observed to be “ duds.” 
On the same evening the West Yorkshires relieved and 
the Leinsters returned to Poperinghe. On the 14th 
October our brigade left its billets and marched to Rening- 
helst, being transferred from the 6th Division to the 
24th Division, Vth Corps. The latter, a New Army 
division, had been severely handled at the Battle of 
Loos, and the higher command decided that an infusion 
of Regular troops would be desirable. We were very 
sorry to leave our old division with which we had been 
in peace and war since November, 1911, but it had to be, 
and so the Battalion pitched tents in a wood east of the 
village of Reninghelst, parading on the 16th for 
inspection by Major-General J. E. Capper, its new 
divisional commander. After a close inspection of all 
ranks Major-General Capper addressed the Battalion 
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and expressed the hope that each man would do his 
utmost to assist him to bring the remainder of the division 
up to their own (the Leinsters’) high level. Training 
work of various kinds then occupied the days until the 
19th when the Battalion took over the trenches near 
Voormezeele being temporarily attached to the 73rd 
Infantry Brigade. The enemy were quiet, save for some 
brisk sniping by night, and the men busied themselves in 
improving the trenches, the parapets of which needed a 
good deal of attention. These trenches were visited by 
Lieutenant-General M. D. Fanshawe, who had assumed 
command of the Vth Corps, on the 25th, and two days 
later His Majesty the King visited Reninghelst and 
inspected detachments of the 24th Division under Major- 
General Capper, the 2nd Leinster Regiment being repre- 
sented by Captain W. S. Caulfeild and 20 other ranks. 
The same evening the Battalion returned to camp, on 
relief. The camp was in a very wet and muddy con- 
dition, but, after a night under canvas for some of the 
men, it was found impossible to get the whole Battalion 
into the shelter of hutments. Large working parties 
were found for trench digging and other work in the 
divisional sector. 

On the 2nd November we relieved the North Stafford- 
shire Regiment at about ro p.m. in the front line running 
200 yards north of St. Eloi. After passing the ruined 
town of Voormezeele we took the communication trench 
as was the custom; however, it was impossible to use 
it; here and there it had caved in completely. The 
men slid and staggered owing to the duckboards tilting 
sideways underfoot, so we got out and marched up the 
road in file by platoons. We passed Bus House, got into 
the front line at the barrier on the road and branched off 
to our left, eventually arriving at our new sector with 
great difficulty, the rain and inky darkness adding to our 
discomfiture. The new line seemed to be one continuous 
nightmare of mud and the bombers who were heavily 
loaded got stuck here and there. The trenches were 
absolutely waterlogged, the floating duckboards would 
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fly up when stood on at the ends, and hit the unwary in 
the face. The Leinsters never took these hardships 
seriously, they were all in the day’s work, and there 
was always a jest or a laugh under the most adverse 
conditions. (‘‘ Shure ’tis submarines is wanted here, not 
the Micks.”’) 

This new sector was considered most unhealthy owing 
to the fact that a mine had been sprung within the past 
few weeks and there had been the usual scrapping over 
possession of the lips of the crater. The mine had been 
exploded prematurely and the crater was formed in the 
middle of No Man’s Land. Ultimately both sides had 
to be content with holding the near sides of the crater. 
The 2nd Battalion was sent up specially to hold this 
area as more mine fighting was expected. The line was 
in an appalling state owing to this mine fighting and the 
rain which made traverses and parapets cave in bodily. 
There were only a few shelters and we all remained 
standing up to our thighs in the muddy slush all night, 
cursing the troops who had held this line all the summer 
and had done nothing to revet it or prepare it for the 
coming winter. 

At about 6 a.m. on the 3rd November we were surprised 
at seeing the ‘ Alleymen,” as the men then called the 
Germans, getting out of their trenches in the mist with 
braziers in their hands. They were swinging them to 
and fro to make them light properly. We did not fire, 
as we knew we were in the worse position, the Huns as 
usual being on a ridge and commanding our trenches and 
back areas. The Alleymen proved to be Saxons and 
made attempts to fraternize. They did not fire so we 
left them alone and tried to improve our line by digging 
sump pits to drain the trenches. The men were now 
standing to, all soaked through and caked with mud and 
ooze, but were all very cheery cleaning their clogged 
rifles. Rum was issued to all and was thoroughly 
appreciated. We were now all equipped with gum 
boots but they were not much addition as they only came 
up to the knees. They welled water and mud at 
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every step with the result that the occupants pre- 
ferred usually to pull their feet out of them, aided by 
the suction of the mud, and carry on in their socks. 
The Huns, although on the high ground, were also 
suffering from waterlogged trenches and could be seen 
baling out the water from their advanced post into the 
mine crater. This post they relieved in broad daylight ; 
when their relief came up, out got 6 Huns, yelled good-bye 
to us and went back to their main trench. It froze hard 
all that night. 

The next day Major-General Capper commanding the 
24th Division came round our line and said that the 
Regiment had done good work under the trying conditions. 
He told the colonel that he admired the spirit of the men 
greatly, that he had gone through other trenches that 
morning and that the troops who were not undergoing 
half the hardships of the 2nd Battalion all complained 
bitterly of the cold and too long a tour in the front line. 
He said he was particularly struck with the reply of 
“grand entirely ’’ from a man of “ D’’ Company who 
was badly frost bitten and lying in a sea of mud when he, 
the General, inquired how he was getting on. General 
Capper ‘‘ was a very fine soldier and very very brave.” 
A sapper himself he paid much attention to the revet- 
ments of trenches, but the men liked him although they 
used to say he was too fond of the shovel. 

The cold was now intense and never was the rum issue 
more appreciated. The old soldiers standing over their 
knees in water, so numbed that they could not pull back 
the bolts of their rifles at the morning “‘ stand to,’’ would 
lick their lips after their tot, stamp their feet and say 
“‘ Begorra ‘tis wonderful, sorr, ‘tis trickilin’ yet.” So 
life would smile on them again and they would look 
forward to the next issue at dark after ‘‘ stand down.”’ 

About this time No. 7071 Lance-Sergeant Leavey of 
“A” Company received the Croix de Guerre from the 
General Officer Commanding 36th French Corps at Steen- 
voorde. This was the first French decoration to be won 
in the Battalion, and Sergeant Leavey was a very worthy 
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recipient, having frequently distinguished himself. He 
was one of the sergeants of the regimental bombers, a 
picked body of men under the direct command of Battalion 
headquarters, and in this capacity continued to show a 
fine example to all till he was killed by a sniper at Hooge 
later in the year. 

On the 12th November the Battalion relieved the gth 
Royal Sussex in the sub-section it had originally occupied 
near Voormezeele the trenches being still in a very bad 
state. Rain was again falling and the work of repairing 
the parapets was proceeded with under great difficulties. 
The Leinsters owed a great deal at this time to Major 
King, R.E., whose help and advice were invaluable. 
Frequent patrols were sent out, but reported no activity 
on the part of the enemy. On the 18th the oth Royal 
Sussex relieved, and we returned to camp to learn that a 
further change of command awaited us. It had been 
decided to break up the 17th Infantry Brigade, the 
Leinsters going to the 73rd Brngade commanded by 
Brigadier-General R. Jelf, where we now found ourselves 
with the following battalions, 7th Northamptons, 13th 
Middlesex and gth Royal Sussex. 

On the zoth November the 73rd Brigade moved to 
Eecke, and thence by stages to permanent billets west 
of Watten in the Second Army area, the Battalion being 
billeted in the long, straggling village of Ganspette about 
8 or 10 miles from St. Omer. Battalion headquarters 
were in the chateau of Ganspette. Here we remained 
till the end of the year, and enjoyed a thorough rést of 
which we stood much in need. The change afforded us a 
chance of training bombers, machme-gunners and other 
specialists of which the Battalion was now very short. 
Soon an intimation was received that the 24th Division 
was in Army reserve and must be ready to entrain at 
nine hours’ notice, but it was not called upon, and the 
training scheme proceeded, variety being afforded by 
such events as a brigade transport competition in which 
the Battalion carried off four first prizes in four classes. 
Shortly before Christmas Day orders were received that 
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the commanding officer and company commanders were 
to reconnoitre the extreme left flank of the British line 
in the Ypres salient near Boesinghe, and a very unpleasant 
section it turned out to be. Near the canal British and 
Germans occupied the same trench, being separated only 
by two bombing blocks and a very small space filled with 
wire. However, the Battalion was not destined to 
occupy this position and spent Christmas Day, I915, as 
pleasantly as possible, although the scattered nature of 
the billets made visiting the company dinners a long 
business. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
I9QI5. THE 3RD BATTALION. 


LTHOUGH the 1st and 2nd Battalions had not 
been directly engaged in the abortive offensives 
upon which the Allies embarked in 1915 upon the Western 
Front, they had seen rough fighting, and the casualties, 
especially in the 1st Battalion, had made a serious drain 
upon their effective strength. Even at this stage of the 
contest the lesson was being learnt that the replacement 
of wastage is one of the features peculiarly characteristic 
of modern war. The day had long passed when the 
opponents could break off the struggle for a time as in 
the Peninsula and renew it under more favourable 
conditions; and campaigns like that of Waterloo— 
measured in days; or of 1866—measured in weeks ; 
or the Franco—German War — of which the operations 
were confined to a few months—were ancient history. 
One-day decisive battles like Waterloo, or Mars-la-Tour, 
or Kdniggratz now appeared as remote as Marathon or 
the Metaurus. The delaying effect produced by trench 
warfare had, in 1915, brought home the fact that ultimate 
victory would be to that side which could best weather 
the strain imposed by the continued necessity of replacing 
wastage. This was by no means synonymous with the 
despatch of fresh consignments of cannon fodder but 
implied a steady and intensive training so that the drafts 
despatched might at once assist the survivors at the front 
and pull their weight from the first moment. 

All this is now obvious—so obvious that the statement 
of it is positively dull. But early in 1915 the country— 
that is to say the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
less the professional soldiers—were suffering from the 
exasperating complaint of unjustifiable optimism. 
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There was a most amazing credulity in accepting as 
gospel idiotic calculations made by “ well-known 
strategists ’’ in the Press. It was “‘ proved” by these 
experts in the most convincing manner that Germany 
was at the end of her tether ; that her supply of men was 
running out ; that her ranks were filled by old, fat men 
in spectacles or by very emaciated boys; that she was 
already robbing the cradle and the grave; that she had 
no money; that her people at home were starving ; 
that the soldiers at the front hated fighting and had to 
be flogged into battle by their officers; that the German 
officers were nothing like so good as had been thought— 
that they cowered behind in dug-outs while the fighting 
was going on and spent the rest of the time getting 
extremely drunk. And much more pleasant information 
of this kind. Why! the war would be over before you 
know where you are. ‘Conscription? England would 
never stand it, Sir.’”’ ‘‘ One volunteer is better than ten 
pressed men, Sir. Voluntary service is a privilege, Sir. 
Gad, Sir, if I were only ten years younger. Not all the 
soda thanks.” 

It was in this atmosphere of blatant twaddle that the 
Special Reserve Battalions of the British Army were 
called upon to carry out a task of great gravity and 
responsibility. All honour to those who found recruits, 
trained them and sent them out qualified for the task of 
saving the skins of fools. 

In the 3rd Battalion of the Leinster Regiment the 
intensive training of officers and men, forming them 
into drafts, and despatching them to the front continued 
with military precision and a military absence of blather. 
Inevitably there came to be a certain monotony in the 
work, a feeling engendered in the permanent staff by 
witnessing a ceaseless flow of drafts to the front while 
the necessity of remaining at home was imposed upon the 
staff themselves. The text books, especially when 
supplemented by pamphlets periodically issued by the 
War Office dealing with new features, were found to be 
admirable ; these latter were closely studied and weekly 
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programmes of work were drawn up thereon and carried 
out to the letter. A great relief to the drain upon the 
Battalion was caused by the removal of the German 
Prisoners of War camp from Templemore to England, 
for the guard duties there had been largely found by the 
3rd Battalion to the decided detriment of regular training. 
In addition to these sources of information much assist- 
ance was forthcoming from letters sent home from 
oficers at the front who gave the benefit of their 
experience to their comrades at Cork. 

Poison gas naturally called for advice and those at 
home eagerly followed the hints given by those who had 
been exposed to this new weapon of war. ‘‘ The effect 
of asphyxiating gas is most unpleasant’ writes one 
officer. ‘‘ What we do is when any trench gets a dose 
reliefs come up immediately, since those who get it are 
no use for some time after. It is rather a painful 
experience and terrifying in a narrow trench. Now that 
we have improved respirators we won't suffer so much as 
formerly. The great thing is—stand up and on no 
account speak at all. All troops are issued with 
respirators when they come out. Some men in the last 
show stood on the parapet and took the risk of a bullet 
from the rapid fire which always accompanies the gas, 
rather than stay down in the trench. But what appears 
best is to stand up just under the parapet.” In those 
days instruction at home in Gas was practically non- 
existent and these hints represented the bulk of the 
teaching which drafts in 1915 received in the subject. 

Map reading had been very carefully inculcated by 
order of the commanding officer Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Canning, and in the letters received from the front 
there is a veritable chorus of gratitude for the instruction. 
The value of the training had apparently come upon 
many as a complete surprise, and the help afforded by a 
map when all its mysteries had been grasped seems to 
have been a complete revelation. This is not altogether 
surprising for, when all is said and done, with the 
exception of Regular officers very few people can really 
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“read a map,” even those who make a constant use of 
them such as motorists being serenely ignorant of every- 
thing except the fact that the “ brown things are main 
roads.” Reading between the lines of some of the letters, 
sent home by officers who had received their training with 
the 3rd Battalion, one can detect a naive delight in the 
discovery that it is possible to find one’s way across 
country guided by microscopic dots and lines which 
before had appeared merely as unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion. Of all the sub-heads of training touched on in the 
correspondence none comes in for more enthusiastic 
praise than the ability to use a map. 
_ Other points referred to in these letters are the absolute 
necessity for the highest form of instruction in night 
operations—a branch of tactics which had been appallingly 
neglected in pre-war training ; the value of field dressings 
and the importance of men being taught how to stop a 
flow of blood ; the confidence given by one’s own machine 
guns; the value of listening posts; the need to impress 
upon men that there is a right and a wrong way to fill a 
sandbag, and that the wrong way may cost a man his 
life; the deterioration of discipline brought about by 
trench life—not, be it understood, a failure which implied 
any loss of moral or reluctance to obey, but an indifference 
to danger and a growing habit of chancing things rather 
than carry out a strict “safety first ’’ order; and the 
passing of messages. No specific instance is recorded 
of any failure in transmission, but it is doubtful if a 
mutilation as great as once happened in the 2nd Battalion 
could have occurred. A company commander of the 
Battalion on the Aisne in September, 1914, wishing to 
practise passing of a message started the following 
from one end of his trench :—‘‘ Ammunition is not to 
be wasted.”” Walking to the other end he was somewhat 
disconcerted to find the message delivered to him as 
“A great naval disaster has occurred in the North 
Sea.” 

These tips received from the front formed the basis of 
the practical training of drafts prepared by the 3rd 
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Battalion. The value of the instruction was proved 
when the pupils took their place in the front line and in 
more than one record consulted there is direct testimony 
as to the efficiency of both officers and men from the 
3a Battalion. Officers continued to join that Battalion 
m goodly numbers from all parts of the Empire, and if 
not from China and Peru at any rate from Borneo and 
Brazil. They came to take their share in the fighting 
and their keenness to prepare themselves could not be 
surpassed. Many distinguished themselves at the front 
and it was a matter of pardonable pride to the 3rd 
Battalion that amongst its numbers was Captain Holland, 
V.C., whose deed of valour is elsewhere narrated. 

For some time the 3rd Battalion was handicapped by 
a system as old as the Army itself—the tendency inherent 
in Regular battalions to send as instructors those whose 
efficiency at the front had not been very pronounced. 
A similar system had prevailed in pre-war days in the 
Staffing of regimental depots when it was not always the 
best officers and other ranks who were sent there to 
perform important instructional duties. And yet it wasin 
Many cases the very commanding officers who had sent 
personnel unfitted as instructors who roundly complained 
if the drafts received were not in a high state of efficiency. 
Like all vicious systems this one was bound to recoil 
on the heads of those who connived at it, and, for some 
years before the war at any rate, service at the depot 
had come to be recognized as demanding exceptional 
personnel, with the result that some of the most brilliant 
officers of the Regiment—the present Major-General 
Sir Gerald Boyd amongst others—performing a tour of 
duty there. The experience of the 3rd Battalion in war 
was the same, and the efficiency of drafts was still further 
improved. 

In the middle of June, 1915, the 3rd Battalion suffered 
a great loss by the appointment of the commanding 
officer Lieutenant-Colonel A. Canning to command a 
battalion at the Dardanelles. Colonel Canning had been 
compulsorily retired for age before the war and had later 
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been appointed to command the 3rd Special Reserve 
Battalion. He had come to the Regiment as a captain 
in 1895 from the 24th South Wales Borderers in which 
Regiment he had received his commission after serving 
in the ranks of the 19th Hussars. Colonel Canning will 
be long remembered for his valuable work when in 
command of the depot at Birr which under his regime 
became the best depot in Ireland; and this experience, 
coupled with that as adjutant of the 5th Battalion—the 
old Royal Meath Militia—made him an ideal commander 
of a training and draft-finding battalion. He was 
gazetted on the 15th June for special service with the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, with the view 
to commanding a battalion, and embarked for the 
Dardanelles where at Cape Hellas he took over com- 
mand of the 1st/7th Manchester Regiment (T.F.) of the 
42nd Division. He was succeeded in command of the 
3rd Battalion by Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Reed under 
whom the work of steady training was continued. 
During the year 1915, 51 officers and 2,042 other ranks 
were sent overseas from the 3rd Battalion as drafts to 
the three battalions—rst, 2nd and 6th—n the field. 
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CHAPTER XX 
1915. THE 4TH BATTALION. 


HE beginning of 1915 found the Battalion at 
Passage West, County Cork, engaged upon its 
important if unspectacular task of training recruits and 
despatching them overseas. The work was well and ably 
carried out, but the system which led to the existence of 
two draft-finding units, supplying the same Regiment, 
but a few miles from one another, was a wasteful one. 
There was nothing done by the 4th Battalion at Passage 
West in the way of training which could not have been 
equally well performed by the 3rd Battalion at Cork. 
And inasmuch as the 5th Battalion was performing 
similar duties it simply meant that there were three 
organizations doing work which could, with no less 
efficiency, with more uniformity, and considerably less 
expense, have been performed by one. 

Towards the end of January the first two officers of 
the 4th Battalion to be drafted left for France and 
thereafter a steady flow of reinforcements ensued. 
During February the death in action of Captain G. A. 
Taylor of the 1st Battalion was reported. He had been 
adjutant of the 4th from 1900 to 1904 and his death came 
as a blow to all those who had served with him. A few 
weeks later came the news of the first casualty to a 4th 
officer, Captain FitzW. H. Crowe. This officer subse- 
quently went out again and was twice wounded, on the 
last occasion by bomb splinters from which he was 
totally blinded. Four days later news was received of 
the death in action of Captain Bowen-Colthurst fighting 
with the 1st Battalion at St. Eloi. At this date there 
were 6 officers and 350 men of the 4th Battalion serving 
either in the Ist or 2nd at the front. During these early 
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months of the war new officers had been flowing into the 
Battalion but, after three months, recruits for the ranks 
were being diverted to the New Army Battalions, the 6th 
and 7th. Thus the good old custom of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul was in full swing and on the 21st April, 
1915, when the G.O.C. Troops in Ireland inspected the 
Battalion the parade state shewed 36 officers but only 
300 other ranks. 

The Battalion was now ordered to England and on the 
21st May it left Passage West embarking at Queenstown 
on board the R.M.S. Connaught for Plymouth. Thick 
weather was encountered off Land’s End and the ship 
was not far off the rocks when land was seen. Reaching 
Devonport on 22nd May the troops were quartered in 
Withnoe Hutments, Millbrook. About this time extracts 
from a letter to the Colonel of the Regiment from Captain 
H. W. Weldon who took the remnants of the rst Battalion 
out of action after the great Second Battle of Ypres 
were circulated. In it he wrote “ Special credit is due 
to the 3rd, 4th and 5th Battalions from whose ranks a 
very large percentage of the men are drawn. . . . The 
Regiment has unfortunately lost some most valuable 
officers who could ill be spared and I might specially 
mention Captain Bates, Captain Goold Adams, and 
Captain Goodbody of the 4th and Lieutenant Westmacott 
all of whom had done splendid work, which would have 
brought recognition had they been fortunate enough to 
survive. I have recommended Lieutenant C. G. Snelling 
for the Military Cross, which I hope he will get, for 
gallantry in rescuing a wounded officer and several men 
whilst under heavy shell fire in the open square at Ypres. 

. I would be glad if when writing to the O.Cs. the 
3rd, 4th and 5th Battalions you would let them know of 
the great good work done by the men who have since 
joined the rst Battalion.” 

At Plymouth the same round of training and despatch 
of drafts overseas continued. A parade state of 27th 
July shows 50 officers and 292 other ranks, a strength of 
rank and file too small in number to allow for efficient 
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training when the inevitable requirements of battalion 
and garrison duties had been allowed for. Up to the 
31st August, 1915, the 4th Battalion had sent to France 
44I men and 30 to the Dardanelles or 471 in all. On 
8th September H.M. King George V inspected the troops 
in Plymouth garrison. Over 10,000 infantry were drawn 
up in two brigades on the so-called Brickfields—really 
a matdan—opposite Raglan Barracks. No. 2 Brigade 
was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Anthony 
Weldon, Bart., C.V.O., D.S.O., the commanding officer 
of the 4th Battalion. Shortly afterwards Captain 
J. W. R. de la Poer, an old 1st Battalion officer, took over 
the adjutancy from Captain N. G. Burnand who had held 
that appointment since May, 1912. 

The Battalion now returned to Ireland arriving at 
Gough Barracks, the Curragh, on 29th September, and 
being inspected by the G.O.C. Troops in Ireland on the 
following day. During November the band and pipes 
of the Battalion under Lieutenant Fletcher made a 
recruiting tour in Counties Tipperary and Waterford, 
and King’s and Queen’s Counties. They were received 
with enthusiasm ‘‘ and met with a certain measure of 
success.” Towards the end of the year Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir A. Weldon visited the front line in France 
returning on 25th December. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
1915. THE 5TH BATTALION. 


HE story of the 5th Battalion during I915§ is 

practically a replica of that of the 4th; there was 
the same training and despatch of drafts; the same 
shortage of men; and the same receipt of news of 
casualties to officers and other ranks who had proceeded 
overseas. Captain Radcliff was killed in action at 
St. Eloi in March with the Ist Battalion and Captain 
Edwin Murphy with the 2nd Battalion in May ; while 
Captain R. H. C. Gilliat, who was attached to the Con- 
naught Rangers, was killed in action on the 6th April. 
An officer “ brave to the point of recklessness who simply 
did not know the meaning of the word fear’’ he met his 
death while admonishing his orderly to keep his head 
down below the level of the parapet—a precaution he 
scorned to adopt himself. 

In April Captain C. J. Farrell succeeded Captain 
R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer in the adjutancy, the latter 
officer proceeding to the 2nd Battalion in France. Like 
the 4th Battalion, the 5th left Ireland for Plymouth 
embarking on the same vessel with it on the 21st May. 
On arrival at Plymouth the 5th marched to Renney 
Camp. It was inspected on the 20th June by Major- 
General Sir F. Howard, Inspector of Infantry, who 
reported “‘ The training is good ; but it is heartbreaking 
work for officers and non-commissioned officers as there 
are so few men, only 4 recruits having joined since the 
middle of December 1914.”’ The Battalion took part in 
the review on the Brickfields narrated in the previous 
chapter and returned to Ireland with the 4th Battalion, 
arriving at Mullingar on the 28th of June. Here it 
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later formed part of the 25th Irish Reserve Infantry 
Brigade of which the other units were the 5th Royal 
Irish Rifles (Belfast) ; the 5th Royal Munster Fusiliers 
(Fermoy), and the 5th Royal Dublin Fusiliers (Curragh). 
The great need was for more recruits and three tours 
were undertaken all under Captain Johnstone. The 
first started on 21st October and meetings were held at 
Clonee, Dunboyne, Ratoath, Ashbourne, Dunshaughlin, 
Kilmoon, Drogheda, Bellewstown, Duleek, Julianstown, 
Gormanston, Slane, Wilkinstown and Navan, the 
party returning to Mullingar on the 27th. Similar 
tours were made in November and December, meetings 
being held in the towns and villages. The result was 
most satisfactory for the Battalion was brought from 230 
to 846 of all ranks by these tours at an expense of but 
{117 os. 2d. This worked out at a mere 3s. g$d. a 
recruit ; extraordinary value but doubtless it led to 
immense correspondence with the financial authorities. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


1915. THE 6TH BATTALION. 
GALLIPOLI. 


Y the 7th or 8th of January, 1915, Christmas leave 
was over, and the remainder of that month was 
spent at Birr. A rumour was now current that our 
period of home training was rapidly drawing to a close, 
and that a comparatively early date would see the 
Battalion on its way overseas—in spite of the fact that 
much yet remained to be done in the way of completing 
equipment, etc. Orders to move did come as a matter 
of fact at the end of the month; but the move was 
merely to the Curragh. And on the 2nd of February 
we found ourselves plodding from the camp station to 
our tin huts (other units were more comfortably accom- 
modated in the permanent barracks) in a downpour of 
rain and through acres of mud. The next few days 
according to a contemporary diary were ‘‘ Wet mostly all 
the time ; camp very muddy.” 

February, March and April were spent at the Curragh. 
Company training now played a comparatively small 
part as compared with brigade, and occasional divisional, 
“‘ days.’’ A second course of musketry was carried out, 
and much importance was attached to route marching. 
Towards the end of March the new equipment arrived— 
two officers having previously been sent for special 
instruction in this new pattern of equipment—and several 
days were taken up in getting all ranks properly fitted. 
Night operations were also carried out from time to 
time. A feature of the route marches was the carrying 
by the men of lumps of iron to represent ball ammunition 
and to accustom them to the weight. It may have done 
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so to a certain extent, but the experiment was unpopular 
with the men and considered unpractical by the officers. 
We had, of course, a series of inspections, the Battalion 
being inspected on the oth April by Brigadier-General 
Cooper, late Irish Guards, who expressed himself as very 
pleased with everything; and six days later a brigade 
ceremonial parade was held, preparatory to an inspection 
of the roth Division (Curragh troops) by the divisional 
commander, Lieutenant-General Sir Bryan Mahon, which 
went off very well and to the complete satisfaction of 
the commander. Our last divisional field day at the 
Curragh was on the 21st April—parade 7 a.m. ; back in 
camp 4 p.m. That same week an advance party from 
the Battalion left for Basingstoke. On the 4th May the 
remainder of the Battalion followed entraining at 4 p.m. 
We embarked at the North Wall at 6.45; arrived at 
Basingstoke at 10.30 a.m. on the 5th May; and moved 
into tents on a pleasant piece of ground a mile or so east 
of the town. The roth Division was now concentrated in 
and around Basingstoke, and the chief recollection of the 
first few days there is of several very hot and trying 
route marches along very dusty roads between close 
hedges, and consequently considerable troubles to do 
with falling out without permission as well as emptying 
water bottles at an early stage of the march. On the 
12th May we had our first experience in being “ billeted 
out’”’ on neighbouring farms, etc., in conjunction with 
operations, but on this occasion little resulted beyond a 
good soaking. A short musketry course—theoretical— 
varied the “‘ day’s work” about this time. This was 
immediately followed by three or four days’ musketry on 
the ranges at Czsar’s Camp, Aldershot. Most of the two 
months spent at Basingstoke we were favoured with 
good weather ; and the various divisional training 
operations—sometimes out of camp for two or three days 
at a time—gave considerable practice and experience in 
transport work; loading of wagons; accustoming the 
men to bivouac life ; andso forth. The abiding memory 
of operations is:—A longish march, deployment and 
N 2 
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positions taken up, and then often a spell of several 
hours lying comfortably behind a bank or in a wood, 
while the staff are developing their plans and disseminat- 
ing their orders. During our time at Basingstoke we 
were completed with transport ; and transport personnel 
reached a quite satisfactory degree of efficiency. 

When the 6th Battalion was raised Germany was 
practically the only enemy we felt that we were likely to 
meet, and France or Belgium seemed to be the only 
theatres of operations in which we were likely to be 
called upon to prove our worth. In war, however, it is 
always the unexpected that happens, and while we were 
methodically performing our training at Basingstoke or 
Birr events were shaping themselves in a way which was 
to decide where our services were to be employed. 

When the great European crash had come in August, 
1914, although it was probable that more and more 
nations would be drawn into the arena it was thought 
that Turkey, at any rate, would be one of the Powers to 
range herself on the side of the Allies. The protection 
of Turkey against Russian aggression had always been a 
cardinal feature of British policy, and the intervention 
of England in 1854 and 1878 had, it was thought, placed 
the Porte under a debt of obligation. For some years, 
however, before the Great War, Germany had turned her 
eyes, with Austria, towards the Middle East. An 
intense interest was displayed in the fate of Turkey, and 
Germany quickly assumed a leading réle in Ottoman 
affairs. The goal of her ambitions lay not in European, 
but in Asiatic, Turkey, where she planned to secure 
economic control of Mesopotamia which offered a rich 
field for the investment of German capital, and where 
the construction of the Berlin—Byzantium—Baghdad 
Railway was enthusiastically championed in the Father- 
land. Strenuous efforts had been made by Germany to 
cultivate the friendship of the Turks. The Turkish 
Army was reorganized by German hands, and twice in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century the German 
Emperor paid visits to the Sultan, on the latter occasion 
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grandiloquently proclaiming himself the protector of the 
hundreds of millions of Moslems in the world. 

We had never bothered very much about all this in 
those far-off pre-war days and when the crash came we 
had other things to think about in getting the 6th 
Battalion into shape. Consequently it came upon us 
rather as a surprise when at the end of October, 1914, 
following several weeks of strained relations over the 
shelter given by Turkey to the German warships Goeben 
and Breslau, war broke out between the Allies and the 
Porte. Even then it did not occur to any of us that 
almost all of the war service of the 6th Battalion was to 
be bound up with four states and three continents in the 
Near and Middle East. But so it was to be. The 
Dardanelles were to be our first goal. And our share in the 
operations that there took place will seem clearer if a 
short summary be given of what was happening while we 
were route marching and firing our recruits’ and trained 
soldiers’ courses at Basingstoke and in Ireland. 

There were three reasons which led the British Govern- 
ment to lean towards a policy of active operations in 
the straits leading to Constantinople. In the first place 
to a great sea Power like England the possibility of 
utilizing maritime command to bring off a fine strategic 
counterstroke which would relieve the pressure in the 
Western Front was naturally alluring ; secondly it was 
important to reopen communications with Russia ; 
with Turkey on the enemy’s side Russia had been virtually 
cut off by water from the outer world, for the Baltic was 
dominated by the German navy and now with the 
Dardanelles sealed we could neither get food from 
Russia nor send munitions or other assistance to her. 
And in the third place Russia was being hard pressed 
by the Turks in Asia Minor so that a threat against 
Constantinople held out hopes that Turkish troops would 
be switched off from operations against Russia to defend 
the capital. In these circumstances active operations 
in the straits appealed to the British Government, French 
concurrence was gained and French support promised. 
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The attempt, be it remarked, was to be purely naval. 
A considerable armada was got together and after a 
preliminary attack on the weak Turkish forts which 
guarded the entrance to the Channel, in the middle of 
February, the real task of forcing the Straits took place 
on 18th March. The attempt was a complete failure. 
The Allied fleet was compelled to retire with the loss of 
three battleships and four more out of action. The 
British admiral reported that the offensive against the 
Straits could not be successfully carried out by naval 
forces alone, and now the plans of the Entente had to be 
recast. The Allied Governments decided that henceforth 
the military element must play the larger réle in the 
operations; a Franco-British force of seven divisions 
was to be employed ; and General Sir Ian Hamilton 
was placed in command of the British contingent which 
comprised the greater part of the combined force. 

Put briefly the situation was this. The navy had 
tried to force the passage of the Straits and had failed 
owing to the power of the Turkish forts upon the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. Now, the army was to be thrown ashore on 
the Peninsula to take those forts and the share of the 
navy was for the present to help the army to land to 
carry out this job. 

Every schoolboy knows that at the end of April 
British troops had secured a precarious hold on the toe 
of the Peninsula at Helles, while the Australians and 
New Zealanders secured a position on the west coast, and 
the French force made a temporary lodgment as a 
diversion at Kum Kale on the Asiatic side. The landing 
in both cases had been carried out with superb gallantry 
but the Turks put up a most stubborn resistance, and 
anything in the nature of a real advance was out of the 
question. By the end of May, 1915, it was obvious that 
a position of stalemate had been reached. Trench warfare, 
as in France, had come to stay. The Allies had in- 
sufficient artillery support and insufficient infantry to 
dream of an offensive @ outvance, and the Turks had the 
immense advantage of being in occupation of all the 
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higher ground. With an adequate supply of reinforce- 
ments something might be done and the Allied com- 
mander-in-chief had been cheered by the news that five 
more British divisions had been placed under orders for 
the Aégean and would join him between roth July and 
roth August. One of these divisions promised was the 
10th and one of the battalions in it was the 6th Leinster 
Regiment. 

And so it came about that early in July rumour trumpet- 
tongued was telling that our destination at an early date 
was to be the Dardanelles ; and all doubt was very soon 
dispelled by a hasty issue of khaki drill uniform. 

The hour had struck for the 6th Battalion and peace 
training was side tracked—at least for the present—to 
give place to the last hurried preparations for embarka- 
tion. All transport was to be left behind under the 
transport officer (it followed later, by way of Egypt ; 
to rejoin us at Salonika). Kit of all sorts to be cut down 
to the strict regulation maximum, and the commanding 
officer saw to it that the weight was not exceeded; and 
the many other details to be seen to. Owing to the very 
short notice given that the division was to proceed to 
the Dardanelles officers in particular had considerable 
difficulty in getting fixed up with khaki drill uniform. 
Hurried were the trips made to Aldershot and fatly 
bulged the cash register of Tommy Whites’ well-known 
emporium. 

At 1.30 p.m. on Thursday, 8th July, final orders came 
for the Battalion to march off at 6.10 p.m., but a delay 
of nearly an hour kept us on the parade ground in a 
heavy fall of rain. We entrained at 8.10, fairly wet 
through, and travelled to Liverpool, arriving there 
3 a.m. on the goth, where we embarked at once on 
the s.s. Mauretania. 

We were all struck by the very complete and orderly 
arrangements for embarkation, each platoon as it went 
on board being taken straight down to its allotted mess, 
and every detail as to stowing of men’s kits, etc. worked 
out to a nicety. On board the giant liner were the 
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headquarters of the division and some 4,500 troops. It 
may be mentioned that from now onwards, throughout 
the whole of the period at Gallipoli, and during certainly 
the first year or two at Salonika, the division was a 
division in name only, being split up and scattered 
entirely as regards brigades ; and often as regards 
battalions in a brigade. It must have been heart- 
breaking for the divisional commander who never again 
had his division under him as a unified command. This 
was inevitable owing to the nature of the operations— 
but apt to be forgotten in comments and criticisms of 
these particular theatres of the war. 

At 5.45 p.m. on the goth July we were under way, 
escorted by three destroyers which saw us well clear of 
home waters and at about noon on the roth wheeled 
about and made for home. The voyage, thereafter, was 
without incident ; we kept up something over 20 knots, on 
a corkscrew course—especially so once we got into the 
Mediterranean ; passed Gibraltar on the afternoon of the 
12th, then to the south of Malta and Gozo (which took 
the thoughts of one old 2nd Battalion officer back just 
20 years to days at Fort Chambray) on the r4th ; sighted 
some of the Grecian islands on the 15th; and at 8 a.m. 
on Friday, 16th, steamed into the wonderful natural 
harbour of Mudros at Lemnos island, the naval, and also 
military base for Gallipoli. A wonderfully fine natural 
naval base it is, and might almost be spoken of as a 
harbour with an island instead of an island with a harbour. 
But large as is its area, it was almost crowded with ships 
and shipping of all sorts and descriptions—battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and naval craft of every design, 
British, French and Russian; transports ranging in 
size from the giant Cunarders Mauretania and Aqustanta 
(which happened to be at anchor there when we arrived), 
to small coasting craft and ex-river steamers from the 
Clyde ; local Greek sailing vessels ; those curious specially 
designed oblong iron “‘ boxes’ for landing troops on and 
getting them away from the Gallipoli makeshift piers ; 
private yachts—at least one now in naval commission. 
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One way and another we were kept on board for four 
days before disembarking, but on the 2oth July landed 
and bivouacked on a small plateau half a mile or so from 
the pier. No tents were available, only ‘‘ bivvy ”’ sheets 
for officers and men alike ; and here we spent a fortnight— 
the time being well filled in between short early morning 
parades, route marches, bathing parades afternoon and 
evening, night operations, and fatigues—the latter 
predominating as stores and equipment, etc. were 
constantly arriving in the harbour, and had to be handled 
(there was little or no efficient transport) to the various 
dumps. The percentage of sick was high, owing to the 
sudden arrival of tropical heat, with no protection 
against it (bivvy sheets proved of no use under the 
Mediterranean sun) ; flies in dense swarms everywhere ; 
water very scarce and none too good; mosquitoes in 
addition. 

This month of July had in the main been a month of 
preparation by the Allies for a new offensive. After a 
careful consideration of various proposals put forward 
Sir Ian Hamilton had decided that his great effort should 
be made at, and immediately north of, Anzac. The rugged 
bluffs on which the Australians and New Zealanders 
had taken root since April were spurs of a tangled moun- 
tain mass known as Sari Bair, from the topmost ridges of 
which the Straits about the Narrows were partially 
visible at a distance of some four or five miles. The 
occupation of these topmost ridges must greatly assist 
in an advance across the Peninsula, here at its narrowest 
point. In accordance with this plan it was decided to 
reinforce the troops already at Anzac and to seize Sari 
Bair in a night attack; further, on the same night a 
force of nearly two divisions should effect a landing at 
an entirely new place—Suvla Bay, a few miles north of 
Anzac and where the Turkish troops were known to be 
few. The troops for this latter operation were to be 
the 11th Division and the roth, less one brigade of the 
latter diverted to Anzac. This brigade in which was the 
6th Battalion Leinster Regiment was to co-operate with 
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the 13th Division in augmenting the Australasians already 
at Anzac. 

We had our first hint—and a significant one—that 
something was in the wind on the 2nd August when 
orders were issued to reduce kits to what could be carried 
by hand, leaving everything else as base kit at Mudros. 
Two days later a further hint was given by the issue of 
two days’ rations. ‘ Reveillé’ sounded at 4.30 a.m. on 
the 5th and at half-past nine we marched down to the 
pier to embark for the real thing. 

At 3 p.m. we sailed; with us on the boat were other 
units of the 29th Brigade, the roth Hampshire Regiment, 
the 6th Royal Irish Rifles, if recollection serves aright, 
closely packed, as the boat was small and the voyage but 
a short one, some 50 to 60 knots. A memory that stands 
out clearly is that of the last—and only—meal on board, 
when we (officers) sat down in the saloon on deck to a 
good feed shortly after getting under way—the last 
meal of the sort for many a day to come. Then the first 
sight of Achi Baba. It was not easy to realize that that 
low insignificant looking hump, hazy in the distance, 
was the storm centre and key position of the great 
Gallipoli struggle; and that we were now steaming 
towards it, and within an hour or so of the Peninsula 
which had figured so dramatically in the past three 
months of the world war. As we drew in towards the 
coast line in the gathering dusk a balloon of sorts appeared 
overhead and the captain of our transport for a few 
moments was in doubt whether it was hostile or friendly ; 
but soon satisfied himself through his glasses, that it 
was one of our own observation balloons. 

Every precaution was being taken to keep secret from 
the enemy the landing of the reinforcements which were 
arriving to take part in the new offensive, planned for a 
few days hence, and all disembarkations, if for this reason 
only, were carried out after dark. It was dusk by 7 p.m. 
and at nine o'clock we were anchored a few hundred 
yards from the pier at Anzac Cove, hurried into lighters 
and put ashore. While at anchor and awaiting the 
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lighters we got our first experience of enemy rifle fire 
from the Turkish trenches on the ridge only half a mile 
or so back from the shore, and a man of the roth Hamp- 
shire Regiment was wounded. Guides awaited the 
disembarking parties on the pier, and explained to 
officers in command of parties where to go, and advised 
them curtly to “ get there’ with no delay, and as little 
noise as possible. Only the night before—so we were 
told—a landing party had been spotted and heavily 
shelled. Although it was only a matter of a few hundred 
yards distance from the pier to the gully—Shrapnel 
Gully as it was very descriptively named—to which we 
were told off, our goal took a little finding in the dark ; 
and there were several halts and delays before the 
companies and platoons were distributed in the dug-outs 
and shelters scattered like rabbit burrows up and down 
the sides and face of the ravine. 

With daylight on Friday, the 6th, one was at last able 
to see what the Gallipoli country —or rather this particular 
Anzac bit of it—was like. 

Take a sheet of brown paper—say two feet by one— 
fold it lengthways, a few inches from one side and crumple 
up the bit below the fold into innumerable and inextricable 
miniature valleys and gullies, running in and out of 
each other anyhow with razor-edge ridges between them ; 
but ridges which never seemed able to keep a straight 
line. Hold the paper so that the narrow part above the 
fold is horizontal, and the crumpled part vertical. That 
gives a rough idea of what the Gallipoli coast line at and 
near Anzac is like. The Turkish trenches were just back 
from the fold, on the horizontal; our trenches—with 
one or two exceptions, in detail, here and there—literally 
on the fold itself, with short steep tracks, helped here 
and there with “ Jacob’s ladders,”’ leading to them from 
the depths of the gullies below. In places there was 
only a matter of a few yards between the opposing 
trenches. But in spite of the intricacy of the natural 
gullies, deep communication trenches had been cut in 
many parts, and high sandbag traverses built, to give 
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cover from enemy snipers. The latter were specially 
busy from a Turkish trench established at one spot on 
the very edge of a cliff at the head of a long gully, where 
it had been found impossible to establish a countering. 
trench. 

We spent the 6th August in Shrapnel Gully, shells 
bursting intermittently overhead ; and had a few men 
slightly wounded. 

On the 7th at 12.30 a.m. the Battalion was moved 
into a neighbouring gully, nearer to the foot of the main 
ridge ; and one company was hurriedly ordered up to 
reinforce the Australians holding Courtney’s Trench— 
consequent on a heavy burst of rifle fire from the opposite 
enemy trench. It was like hurrying up a steep flight of 
stairs to an attic passage at a house top; and once in 
the trench one began to realize what life there must have 
been for the past three months or so for the Australians 
and New Zealanders. The trenches were more like 
permanently built passages, with heavy overhead cover, 
than normal trenches. This first night’s experience was 
typical of many other nights—tremendous bursts of 
rifle and machine-gun fire, kept up for an hour or longer, 
with short intervals, but often nothing more developed 
and one was led to conclude that the Turks must have 
plenty of spare ammunition. The next day, Sunday the 
8th, the company at Courtney’s was called in, and the 
Battalion moved back to the dug-outs in Shrapnel Gully, 
and spent the day there in reserve. 

Meanwhile the attempt to carry Sari Bair had been 
put into execution but without success. The assembling 
of the reinforcements at Anzac had indeed escaped the 
notice of the Turks and after dark on the evening of the 
6th several columns had moved out for the attempt to 
capture the mountain mass. The Turkish posts about 
the lower spurs were in some cases surprised, but at the 
first alarm the Ottoman staff had hurried up reinforce- 
ments to Sari Bair from the rear, while the British troops 
were so exhausted by the night operation that all attempts 
to carry the position on the 7th broke down. During the 
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8th a further effort was made but the Turks withstood the 
onset and in spite of some success by one of our columns 
the efforts of our side miscarried elsewhere. The night 
was spent in a fresh reorganization preparatory to 
another attempt to win the mountain on the gth and the 
story now reverts to the doings of the 6th Battalion on 
that day ; but it must be remembered that although the 
situation has been briefly summarized in the preceding 
paragraphs, for the convenience of the reader, we of the 
6th Battalion had but a hazy idea of what was happening. 

On the oth we paraded at about 10 a.m. (“‘ parading ” 
of course meant forming up by half companies or platoons 
wherever shelter was available) and moved along one of 
the main communication trenches (six or seven feet deep) 
running in a northerly direction parallel to the coast 
line for about a mile. Where the trench ended at a 
small level space of ground close in under a steep spur 
and under cover from view and from fire we halted for 
an hour or so at midday. Here water bottles were filled 
from large iron tanks provided for the purpose, every 
drop of drinking water on this part of the Peninsula 
was, be it noted, brought from Egypt in tank ships. 

In the early afternoon we moved off, platoon by platoon, 
doubling for a hundred yards or so across exposed ground 
and so into the “ bottle-neck ” of the deep ravine leading 
up to Rhododendron Spur, our objective. Once in the 
ravine itself we were under pretty good cover for at 
least the first few hundred yards or so, and this was 
comparatively level going, though always rising. At 
several exposed corners, rounding bends in the ravine, 
there was ample evidence in the way of dead mules, 
that the Turkish snipers had these corners under observa- 
tion. Then the gradient got steeper and steeper; the 
sheltering sides of the ravine became lower and lower ; 
and casualties began to dribble down past us in increasing 
numbers. And now when well up the steepest bit of 
the gradient, the first few shells began to burst at intervals 
overhead—but so far only as a sort of warning note. 
Eventually we reached a spot well up towards where 
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the ravine petered out, and finally merged into the spur 
linking up, more or less (chiefly the latter) with the 
Anzac trenches on our right. We had now reported to 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade and were ordered to 
lie down and take such cover as was available. Little or 
nothing it was. 

For the space of perhaps half an hour or so com- 
parative quiet still reigned although rifles and machine 
guns were busy enough at the apex of the spur ahead of 
us. It was now about 7 p.m. Then came our first 
experience of lying in the open under heavy shell fire ; 
French ‘ :75s ”’ we were afterwards told, guns captured 
from the Serbians, and an abominable experience it 
was. The burst seemed to come almost before the noise 
of explosion, and casualties came fast. Our medical 
officer — Hanson by name (a Scotsman)—did splendid 
work moving about, completely exposed, wherever he 
was wanted. How long this first experience of being 
shelled lasted, it is difficult to say, but it was long, and 
costly, enough. <A dozen were killed, including Second- 
Lieutenant Griffith, and 35 were wounded. 

Throughout the night of the gth-roth August the 
Turkish artillery kept up a continual fire, and at day- 
break on the roth their counterattack was launched; 
a Turkish force, estimated at more than a division, 
rolling over the crest of the Chunuk Bair against the 
three battalions holding it. The main force of the 
attack fell on the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, and 
to use Sir Ian Hamilton’s words, ‘‘ overwhelmed them by 
sheer force of numbers.’’ On their left three companies 
of the Wiltshire Regiment who had only just arrived on 
the hill were caught in the open and annihilated. But on 
the right the 6th Leinster Regiment stood their ground. 
In spite of the odds the two companies in the front line 
succeeded in checking the attack, and at the crucial 
moment they were reinforced by ‘‘B” and ‘“‘C” Com- 
panies from the support line. It is said that the alarm 
was given to the latter by a New Zealander, who ran 
down the hill shouting “‘ Fix your bayonets, boys, they're 
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coming ! ”’ and that on hearing this the men seized their 
weapons and rushed up the hill without waiting to put 
on their puttees or jackets. It is certain that Colonel 
Craske led them into action with a cheer, and that their 
arrival was most timely. Shouting, they flung themselves 
into the fray, and drove the Turks back after a desperate 
struggle at close quarters. 

It was impossible that such success could be gained 
without loss, but the Leinsters were fortunate in escaping 
more lightly than the English regiments on their left. 
They had, however, three subalterns killed and several 
officers wounded in this fight, among them Colonel Craske 
himself, who received a bullet wound in the arm. He 
carried on for a time, but the wound proved serious, 
and he was obliged to hand over his command to Major 
R. G. T. Currey. Another officer of the Leinsters who 
was wounded in this action was Captain J. C. Parke, who 
was also hit in the arm. Before the war he was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, lawn tennis players in 
the British Isles, and had represented the United Kingdom 
in the Davis Cup. 

While the Battalion was bandaging its wounds, on 
the left the soil was carpeted with dead. The main 
Turkish attack, after overwhelming the Wiltshires and 
Loyal North Lancashires, had pressed onward to try to 
drive the British off Rhododendron Ridge. As the 
Turks came over the ridge they were in full view of our 
fleet, and every gun in the ships as well as the bulk of the 
artillery at Anzac was turned on them. They fell by 
thousands, and as the few survivors struggled on, they 
were met with the fire of a concentrated battery of New 
Zealand machine guns. Line after line fell, and those 
who had the good fortune to escape hastened to place 
themselves in safety on the further side of the ridge. 

The western slope of the Chunuk became No Man’s 
Land, and Rhododendron Ridge remained in our hands, 
but the price that both sides had paid was terrible. 
The fact that we had been driven off the Chunuk made a 
modification of the line necessary in order to join up with 
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the position on Rhododendron Ridge, which now marked 
the boundary of our gains. The Battalion rested for a 
little and began to dig in on the new line in the afternoon. 
The work proved difficult, since whenever the working 
parties showed themselves the enemy opened with 
shrapnel, and in consequence as long as daylight lasted 
very little headway was made. 

After dark, however, a fresh attempt was begun and 
“B” and ‘‘C”’ Companies were sent out to dig them- 
selves in. The men had had practically no sleep since 
the uneasy slumber snatched on the night of the 8th, 
and had fought a stiff action in the morning, but they 
worked with a will. Progress was, however, slow, as 
under cover of darkness the Turks were creeping forward, 
and soon every bush contained a sniper. For a while 
work went on by fits and starts, advantage being taken 
of every lull to make headway with the trench until 
heavier firing compelled the working parties to take cover. 
At the end of two hours the hindrance to the work was 
found to be greater than could be borne. It seemed not 
unlikely that the annoyance was caused by a com- 
paratively small number of snipers, so No. 9g Platoon was 
sent out in front of the line to drive them away, and then 
act as a covering party. The officer commanding this 
platoon (Lieutenant Barnwell) soon discovered, however, 
that the Turks had advanced in considerable force, and 
that his men were outnumbered. A grim struggle was 
waged in the darkness, and when the platoon at last 
extricated itself it left nearly half its strength killed and 
wounded behind it. 

Work on the trench now became quite out of the 
question, and the 6th Leinsters had to fight hard to 
hold their ground against the repeated attacks of the 
enemy. At last matters looked menacing and “A” 
and ‘‘D’’ Companies who had been in support were 
called up into the firing line. In this fighting Major 
Stannus who commanded “‘ B ’”’ Company, was wounded. 
It was stern work, for the night was pitch dark and the 
tired men could see but little except the flash of the 
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hostile rifles. Again and again a wave of shadowy 
figures pressed forward in close ranks only to be driven 
back by rifle-fire at close range and bayonet charges. 

At last, as the sky grew pale with the dawn, the Turks 
massed for a final effort. They came on with determin- 
ation, and the Battalion, knowing that there was hardly 
another formed unit available as reserve in the Anzac 
area, resolved to meet the attack with a counter-charge. 
With a ringing yell the line of bayonets surged forward 
against the foe, to prove once again that to attack is not 
only the best defensive policy but is that best suited to 
the Irish temperament. The Turks faltered as the 
charge swept against them, and the Leinsters were at 
last able to take their revenge for the losses of the night. 
Fatigue and thirst were forgotten and men after much 
suffering exulted in the taste of victory. The pursuit 
became almost too eager. At one point Captain D’Arcy 
Irvine and Lieutenant Willington at the head of ‘“ D”’ 
Company pressed after the enemy so hotly that they 
were cut off and have never been heard of again. Pro- 
bably they were surrounded and killed, and their bones 
still lie with those of many another brave soldier on the 
slopes of the Chunuk Bair. 

All ranks acquitted themselves well in this charge, but 
the courage displayed by Captain Lyster who commanded 
“A ’’ Company was so conspicuous as to earn for him the 
Military Cross. Rewards of this kind were not very 
freely bestowed in Gallipoli, and to have gained one in a 
battalion like the Leinsters. which never failed to hold the 
position allotted to it, was an indication that the officer 
who won it was a man of exceptional distinction. In 
addition to this honour, Colonel Craske received a C.M.G., 
while the whole battalion was thanked by General Godley 
for the good service done on this occasion. 

The charge achieved its object, since the spirit of the 
Turks was temporarily broken and their snipers were 
driven back. As a result the Battalion spent a quiet 
day on the 11th. The arrangements for supplying water 
initiated by Colonel Craske had worked well on the 
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whole, and though the men were often thirsty like every- 
one else in the Peninsula, they did not suffer so much 
from thirst as some other units. The petrol tins proved 
of great assistance, as they enabled a reservoir to be 
formed for each company or platoon which could be easily 
controlled. When the whole water supply of the unit 
is contained in the waterbottles of individual soldiers it 
becomes impossible for officers and non-commissioned 
officers to check the improvident use of it, and so in times 
of dearth a central reservoir becomes a necessity. 

Very soon afterwards the Battalion was relieved and 
marched back in the direction of the beach. The men 
had well earned a rest, since they had been fighting hard 
for thirty-six hours and had been going for two days 
without sleep. They had, however, acquitted them- 
selves well and were in good spirits. Men not required 
in the trenches were given plenty to do in the way of 
night fatigues and off-loading lighters at the piers— 
very makeshift ones these were, getting constantly 
damaged if an on-shore wind kept the lighters banging 
against them. 

For the narrative of the fighting on the roth the 
compiler is mainly indebted to an excellent account by 
Major Bryan Cooper in his book “ The roth (Irish) Division 
in Gallipoli.’ From now on to the end of September there 
is nothing worthy of special remark. The Allied offensive 
had failed in its object, and after the failure the French and 
British Governments began to realize that—short of some 
quite unforeseen development—an evacuation was becom- 
ing inevitable. To keep troops supplied with the barest 
necessities, whether of rations or of fighting material, 
throughout the winter months was an impossibility patent 
to anyone who had to do with the landing of stores in 
anything approaching rough weather. There was absolutely 
no shelter from an on-shore wind—and any wind ranging 
from north, through the west to south was an on-shore 
wind at Anzac. 

As September came in the weather began to get 
decidedly colder, and we had a few days of rain. Rations 
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were little beyond bully beef, biscuits and rice periodically. 
As far as can be remembered, when bread came it was a 
red letter day. There was a lot of sickness—dysentery, 
diarrhoea and malaria; and owing to the very limited 
ground available, it was impossible to keep the men 
exercised. Bathing parades were occasionally possible 
at one particular bit of beach, but were always liable to 
dispersal by shell fire. Night fatigues were the only 
fixtures—they “‘ went on for ever.” 

We were not destined to wait for the complete evacua- 
tion of the Peninsula. The Allied Governments were 
now anxious to render assistance to Serbia and some 
troops were ordered from Gallipoli, On the 29th 
September the 6th Battalion embarked for Mudros, 
and after a few days for reorganization sailed for 
Salonika. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


1915. THE 7TH BATTALION. 


ARLY in February the Battalion moved into hutments 
at Kilworth Camp. Those who took part in this 
move will long remember the seven miles march mostly 
uphill in a hurricane and blizzard, to find poor accommoda- 
tion and inadequate stores of blankets, but the spirit of 
the men was great and complaints few. This camp was 
very unpopular as it was seven miles from Fermoy and 
four from Mitchelstown and there were practically no 
amusements or attractions short of going into either of 
these places. By this time many more officers had 
joined up and some good batches of recruits had 
come in. Major The Earl of Fingall came as second-in- 
command and commanding companies were “A,” 
Captain J. Brasier-Creagh ; ‘‘ B,’”’ Lieutenant Sir James 
Cotter, Bart. ; ‘‘C,’’ Major H. Beville, and ‘‘ D,’’ Captain 
J. R. Bathe, under whom company training and musketry 
were pushed forward. The Battalion was now rapidly 
filling up with junior officers several being gazetted from 
our own cadet company, and four senior non-commissioned 
officers were sent home from the 1st Battalion in India to 
help us in our training. During our training here many 
rumours of moves were rife and all ranks began to fret to 
get on to more serious things. Early in the spring 
regimental sports were held under Colonel Wood. They 
were thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. 

Shortly after this Colonel Wood retired and the com- 
mand was taken over by Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. McLean 
Buckley under whom the Battalion was destined to go to 
France and prove itself a credit to the Leinster Regiment. 
Great regret was felt by all ranks when Colonel Wood 
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retired. He was a fine soldier of the old type, was very 
much admired and respected and though he was a stern 
disciplinarian he made himself thoroughly loved by all in 
the Battalion. Numbers by this time were nearly 
complete and more ambitious training schemes were 
undertaken. Much time was put in at musketry and 
numerous times companies and the Battalion gallantly 
captured the Three Fir Tree Hill on the Kilworth Ranges 
from an imaginary enemy and those who took part in 
them will remember, with longing, those final dashes with 
fixed bayonets for our objectives ; and the staff pow-wows 
which followed during which criticisms were freely made 
and praise bestowed when any was due. 

Towards the end of July many were the rumours of a 
move forward and at the beginning of August we were 
ordered to proceed with the 16th (Irish) Division to 
Aldershot, where we were accommodated in Blackdown 
Camp. Here our final stages of training were carried out, 
musketry course fired off, battalion, brigade and divisional 
training completed and the Battalion was rapidly polished 
into a thoroughly efficient and keen fighting unit. At 
the end of November lists were definitely compiled of 
those who were to accompany the Battalion overseas 
and it was with great regret that quite a few who were 
unfitted for service overseas departed to put in useful 
work in other spheres. Lord Fingall left to take up 
recruiting work in Drogheda; Lieutenant T. M. Kettle 
went to Newcastle-on-Tyne on a recruiting mission ; and 
Captains J. R. Bathe and J. Brasier-Creagh, Lieutenants 
the Hon. J. M. V. J. Ffrench and H. K. Purcell 
reluctantly joined a reserve battalion. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


1916. THE 1ST BATTALION. 
MACEDONIA. 


HRONOLOGY is not always kind to the historian. 
Events do not always fit themselves conveniently 
into the subdivisions of time. They have an irritating 
habit of overlapping, and in this history, where the story 
of the War is subdivided into years, it would have been so 
convenient had the 1st Battalion finished 1915 in France 
and started its Salonika campaign exactly with the new 
year. This, however, was not to be ; but as the voyage 
to Macedonia is connected more closely with the opera- 
tions in that country than in France it seems the better 
course to include the closing days of 1915 in this chapter, 
although purists may insist that such course does not 
agree with the heading of this page. 

The Battalion detrained at Marseilles about 9 p.m. on 
the 26th November, 1915, headquarters, “‘C ” and “‘D”’ 
Companies marching to Exhibition Camp, while the 
remaining two companies under Major Wildblood pro- 
ceeded to the docks and embarked on H.M.T. Saturnsa. 
The rest of the Battalion was on the following day accom- 
modated on the Tvansyluansa and the whole sailed early 
on the morning of the 29th, Major Wildblood having at 
the last moment “‘ proved himself a genius by wheedling 
120 pairs of boots out of the Ordnance.” The voyage 
was made via Toulon and then to the African coast 
Our destination was still a dark secret, but by the time 
the convoy arrived in the Greek Archipelago, where there 
were “many zigzags a few complete circles and other 
strange nautical evolutions,” the odds had hardened 
about Salonika. Punters who had got on during the 
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earlier stages of the voyage were now justified in their 
forecast, for after a brief stop at Lemnos we arrived off 
Salonika, in a thick fog, early on the morning of the 6th 
December, 1915, and anchored off the boom outside, the 
next morning entering the harbour. 

For four whole days we were kept on shipboard as the 
situation, both diplomatic and strategic, was rather 
chaotic. A Franco-British force—in which the t1oth 
Division was included—had been pushed forward into 
Serbia to render aid to the Serbian arms. The Greeks 
were nominally neutral and the King of the Hellenes was 
a brother-in-law of the German Emperor; many of the 
court entourage were pro-German, while Venizelos the 
premier was pro-Ally. So in this curious state of affairs 
we lounged about the transports in the cold, damp, foggy 
January days greedily drinking in all the various rumours 
which trickled aboard. These were frequent, by no 
means reassuring, and usually inaccurate. We heard 
that our roth Division—in which was the 6th Battalion— 
had been in contact with the Bulgarians, and after a 
heavy defeat was hurriedly retiring across the frontier— 
and in the same breath we were assured that the roth 
Division had gone to Persia ; shortly afterwards we were 
solemnly assured that the roth Division, after all, was 
somewhere in Macedonia and that the Greeks were 
mobilizing all their forces to mop it up. Meanwhile we 
ran out of tobacco, cigarettes and money, and at a sing- 
song one night, on board, the pianist “‘ suddenly died as 
a result of having eaten fruit bought that day from a 
Greek boatman.”” Salonika did not seem much of an 
improvement over France after all. 

On the gth a party from the Transylvania rowed over 
to the Saturnia bringing a good mail, which was a god- 
send, and much news. The roth Division in Serbia up 
to a week ago had not been scuppered, but had three 
wounded and goo frostbitten ; it was marching through 
snow ten feet deep and was surrounded by wolves. Next 
day the Saturnians returned the visit, the crew consisting 
of Lieutenant Murray, Sergeant Carter, Corporal Clough 
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and six privates. The maritime command of England 
was displayed by the whole port side simultaneously 
catching crabs when halfway across, and the return 
journey, after much hospitality, was performed “ amidst 
jeers.”” That night orders came to disembark next 
morning and proceed to Lembet “ wherever that may be 
but said to be a vile place.” 

And so on the morning of the 11th December, 1915, the 
Ist Battalion set foot on Macedonia. One half-battalion 
was conveyed ashore in a Thames penny steamer whose 
skipper, after three ineffectual shots to come alongside, 
was embittered by shouts of “ Jellicoe” from the 
hilarious Leinsters lining the rails and freely offering 


advice. The German military attaché was on the quay. 


leisurely smoking a cigar and ticking off the numbers dis- 
embarked. This is one of the minor drawbacks of 
landing on neutral soil. 

It was dusk before the two half battalions joined up 
on the quay and, minus its transport, the Battalion 
marched up the Starad Venizelos en route to our camp. 
The scene in the town was curiously animated and the 
various coloured uniforms were in striking contrast to 
the unending khaki on the Western Front. There were 
French infantry, Senegalese, Annamites, Greek officers in 
long flowing cloaks and patent leather boots (“‘ very smart 
but somehow they did not impress one as soldiers ’’), 
British Tommies, Indian transport personnel and the 
usual picturesque and many coloured riff-raff of an Eastern 
Mediterranean port. At a later date, with the arrival of 
Italian, Russian and Serbian troops, the scene was to 
become still more picturesque, but even in December, 
1915, there was enough colour to remind one of a 
kaleidoscope. 

The first march of ours to our camping ground appeared 
to be endless though it was really but a few miles, and 
at last we quitted the muddy track and turned into what 
appeared to be a ploughed field where our guide, a staff 
officer, thought it prudent to make himself scarce. It 
was now pitch dark and raining so the Battalion sat 
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forlornly in the wet because there seemed nothing else 
to do. Later on during the night three companies of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps turned up from nowhere in 
particular with some tents which they very kindly pitched 
for us. Our new friends told us that the roth Division 
was surrounded (by snow this time, not wolves) and had 
been forced to surrender en masse. This news, the wet, 
the cold, the mud, hunger, and discomfort (there were 
five officers to a tent) made our first night in Macedonia 
a somewhat depressing one. 

The site of our camp was near Lembet four or five miles 
up the Salonika—Doiran Road and as we had practically 
no transport we could not move far from the railway. 
Accordingly we remained at Lembet with the other 
battalions of the brigade, the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Irish, the 2nd Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers (commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Orpen-Palmer brother of our 
two O.P.’s) and the 1st Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry. Our chief duty was road making 
northwards into the Akbunar Pass and life was uneventful 
save for an occasional air raid by German planes and a 
scrap with the Greek police. The country which we were 
piercing with a road ran up a valley with a good bridle 
path, but was absolutely impassable for any kind of 
wheeled vehicle, and required an immense amount of 
blasting. The work was hard but had some excitement 
to vary the monotony. To obtain metalling for the 
road it was found far easier to collect the boulders which 
littered the slopes than to resort to quarrying; the 
boulders were rolled down the slopes and as there were 
often many en route at the same time life on the actual 
road was sometimes precarious. Another practice which 
helped to enliven the proceedings was the issue of 
gun-cotton slabs for breaking the larger boulders. A 
party of amateur blasters, having lit a fuse, would flee 
deliriously for safety, only to encounter a similar party 
running, from another fuse, in the opposite direction. 
The shouts and jeers of the opposing bands of fugitives 
would then be drowned by two terrific detonations, and 
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a minute later the two parties would check their respective 
numbers. Needless to say this work of frightful and 
quite unnecessary peril was a source of rapturous delight 
to every true Leinster. 

Our old prowess in tug-of-war came in very useful and 
it brought back our old time victories quite vividly to see 
the company tug-of-war coaches standing on rocks 
superintending their teams. Sometimes there was nearly 
a whole company pulling a howitzer or a 60-pounder over 
a difficult place, and one day we pulled a whole battery 
of them half a mile over a bit of country impracticable 
to anything but a hill pony. It was about this time 
that we lost our brigadier, Brigadier-General J. R. 
Longley, who left us to command the roth Division vtce 
Sir Bryan Mahon who took over the British force. While 
all ranks felt that General Longley’s promotion was well 
merited his departure was sincerely regretted. He had 
at all times been a warm friend of the Battalion and his 
calm, soldierly demeanour always remained unruffled 
by danger. Well we remembered this from _ those 
anxious days at St. Eloi in 1915 when his coolness under 
fire was a constant source of encouragement to us all. 

The scrap with the Greeks came about thus. Two 
men of another battalion, being disturbed by the military 
police while looting an estaminet, returned with their guns 
and began to blaze away. A hangar, housing “ the only 
aeroplane in the Greek Army,” was but twenty yards 
away and the Greek sentry—it was late at night remember 
—not unnaturally started firing rapid. Out turned the 
Greek guard and started firing too, in the direction of 
our brigade headquarters. Our sentries, also not un- 
naturally, thought this was a prelude to a rush by the 
whole Greek army, and replied vigorously, and some of 
our guards turned out and added their share. As a 
matter of fact the Greek troops in barracks two miles 
away were considerably perturbed, shut themselves up 
in their fastness, and contented themselves with a 
promiscuous spraying of the whole of Macedonia with 
rifle fire. We sent out patrols about a dozen strong in all 
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directions and made the Greek guard at the hangar 
surrender and then turned in. 

By the z1st December the Battalion had dug and 
blasted its way to Akbunar and here we spent Christmas, 
the day being a whole holiday except for a couple of hours’ 
work in the morning. There was in the afternoon a 
glorious battle, a civil war indeed with unlimited 
ammunition in the form of snowballs. Some of the 
more comatose and unwarlike took refuge in frousty 
dug-outs but could any Lemster soldier with an armful 
of snowballs and the imagination to transform them 
into bombs stifle his feelings ? ‘“‘ Those who took refuge 
in their dug-outs were bombed out ”’ tersely relates one 
diarist who goes on to say ‘‘ My thermometer and camera 
were broken ; Bill sprained his ankle ; and we had a very 
good time.’ The close of the year brought us our first 
experience of actual war in our new theatre of operations ; 
two air raids took place, the Huns getting away absolutely 
unscathed since the British had apparently no ‘planes 
and the French machines were too late in going up. 

So ended the year 1915 and the new year opened in 
much the same way as the old one had closed, namely 
with an air raid of six German ’planes. These, however, 
got a very much more hearty greeting this time, one at 
least being brought down. We raided the village of 
Akbunar for arms on the 12th January but with no more 
success than a few ancient arquebusses which would have 
required more than the normal share of courage to 
discharge. The weather was now particularly vile, a 
blizzard taking place on the 15th, the snowdrifts in 
camp being five feet deep with a severe gale from the 
north. Waggons could only be moved by the con- 
centrated energy of twelve mules, and after a trip to 
draw rations these long-suffering animals returned with 
immense blocks of ice on their heads. Our stay in this 
arctic resort was, however, now coming to a close and 
on the 2oth January we moved back, arriving after a 
long and tiresome march at Kalamaria some four miles 
south-east of Salonika. 
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We could now enjoy some of the gaieties of the 
metropolis when off duty and sample some of the leading 
restaurants and hotels. Of the latter the Splendid was 
probably the best. The Flocas was the Salonikan 
Café de la Paix and was always so crowded with officers of 
various nationalities that it was difficult to get a table. 
For food the best restaurant was undoubtedly La Tour 
Blanche where one got a most excellent dinner at a 
moderate cost, but the drinks were “‘ abominable and 
fearfully expensive.”’ A stern moralist deplores the 
“very mediocre music hall entertainments’ at this 
caravanserai “‘ with some extremely disreputable per- 
formers, perhaps from the fringe of music halls at Port Said 
or Alexandria.’’ Candour compels the admission that the 
same moralist waxes lyrical over a café known as the 
Leicester Lounge “ presided over by rather a good looking 
French girl who was as great a favourite with some of 
the Leinster officers, and was just as well known in the 
Salonika army, as Tina of Bailleul in France.” 

The various armies represented in the streets of 
Salonika were always an interesting study, and though 
some of the contingents referred to below had not 
arrived as early as January, 1916, it is convenient to 
compare the several nationalities here. The French 
were more or less at home in the city as the business 
language of the place was largely French and, besides, 
the generalissimo was a French officer, General Sarrail, 
who had commanded an army with much distinction at 
the Battle of the Marne. For these reasons the French 
rather took the lead in Salonika, introducing into the 
city many of their habits and customs. For some 
reason or other they did not appear to be so considerate 
of other peoples’ tastes and prejudices as they usually are 
in their own country. The Italian divisions were com- 
posed of men of splendid physique, the Bersagliert being 
particularly attractive in their slate grey uniform and 
feathered plumes. The Italian soldiers were in general 
well behaved and kept rather aloof from the other 
armies. As for the Russian soldier in his loose-fitting, 
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light-coloured khaki, high boots and leather peaked cap, 
the latter worn at a jaunty angle on his close cropped head 
he looked a tough customer. He was rather truculent 
in manner, much given to brawling in the streets, and 
much addicted to the pleasures of the town. A criticism 
upon them was to the effect ‘‘ If they fight as well as they 
drink, Heaven help the Bulgars.”” Drink, however, was 
the Russian soldier’s strong point and his fighting was 
not on the same plane. 

Of all the armies of Salonika the Serbian appealed most 
to British instincts. Of the peasant type, quiet and 
unassuming, with a patriotism which was sincere but 
never effusive, the Serbian soldier quickly won the 
sympathy and respect of his British comrades. Clad in 
a hght shade of khaki uniform which suited his sturdy, 
well-knit frame, he looked a good reliable soldier. That 
he could live up to these high opinions was proved by 
his admirable fighting qualities during the campaign. 

As for the Greeks their officers usually appeared 
immaculately collared and cuffed but were careless in 
other respects and often appeared unshaven. A small 
percentage of them were pro-Ally but the majority 
remained loyal to their king, a sentiment for which the 
British of all ranks gave them full credit. Nevertheless, 
friendly relations between Greek and Allied officers were 
never really established during the stay of the Battalion 
in Macedonia. The other ranks of the Greek army 
compared very unfavourably with the Allies in clothing 
and equipment, and the fact that the Greek soldiers would 
often go unshaved for several days did not raise them in 
the estimation of the British private. The dress of the 
Greek regiments was in general khaki with putties, with 
a leather peaked cap, but some units wore a close fitting 
white woven mixture instead of trousers, with a khaki coat 
of semi-frock pattern reaching to the knees, white woven 
leggings, rough brown shoes of Afghan pattern and a 
tasselled cap. Worn on the point of the shoes was a 
tuft of hair which the soldiers of the British Army always 
solemnly asserted were the Greek shaving brushes. 
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Towards the end of January the normal routine of 
road making and repairing was interrupted by a sudden 
call upon the Battalion to aid the French in an operation 
against the Greeks. There was a Greek fort Kara Burnu 
by name, guarding the entrance of Salonika harbour, which 
was a menace to the sea communications of the Allies 
especially as there was some reason to believe that it 
was used as a base by German submarines. It was 
determined to seize this fort, and, as there was the possi- 
bility that the Greek division in Salonika might come 
out to interfere, a force was detailed to meet this danger. 
The actual capture of the fort was to be a purely naval 
affair but a composite Franco-British force was to keep 
the Greeks quiet on land. 

Accordingly Lieutenant-Colonel Mather at the head 
of the 2nd Royal Irish and the 1st Leinster Regiment 
reported himself to General Corbeau at 7 a.m. on the 
2oth January when the latter explained his plans, and 
by half-past nine the troops were in position with the 
Leinsters on the right holding a ridge about a mile east 
of the main force which was at and round the Turkish 
School of Agriculture. The covering force consisted of 
three squadrons French cavalry, four battalions French 
infantry, four batteries of French 75’s and two battalions 
of British troops. 

Meanwhile a French battalion had been secretly 
brought up to within a mile of the forts and a force of 
British marines advanced against Fort Tuzla. Here 
there was the making of a fight for there was a great deal 
of Greek gesticulation and much brandishing of Greek 
revolvers; but thanks to the persuasive powers of a 
French officer the Greek subaltern was persuaded to 
surrender his fort. The French battalion had even less 
difficulty, and long before noon the forts were in Allied 
hands. Not unnaturally the Greeks protested vigorously 
and an infuriated colonel galloped after Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mather addressing him in ‘‘ every known Euro- 
pean language except English ; but on getting only a 
negative shake of the head gave it.up as a bad job and 
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rode off to interview someone who could talk one of his 
languages.” 

All the troops were back in camp by midnight. The 
Train came down in torrents but ‘‘ the men being now 
thoroughly uncomfortable were riotously happy ’’—the 
whole history of the Leinster Regiment is condensed in 
this phrase—and in one company a concert was actually 
started with “a flute of sorts.”” The enjoyment was at 
its height when foreign voices were heard replying to a 
sentry’s challenge and instantly there was a dive for 
rifles ; but the intruders proved to be merely a couple of 
lost Chasseurs d’ Afrique who were taken in and suitably 
entertained. 

A Zeppelin raid ushered in February, about thirty 
big bombs being dropped on Salonika. We were now 
about to move again, our destination being the Langaza 
valley which runs from the Seres Road due east to the 
Gulf of Rendina and consists chiefly of two large lakes. 
An earthly paradise in spring and early summer, with 
its magnificent blaze of colour from flowers of every 
description, the valley reeks with malaria in the summer 
and is a quagmire of mud in winter. We marched 
out to this new area on the 4th February crossing the 
Hortiach plateau where we bivouacked for the night 
after a gruelling march of seven miles over a dreadful 
road and uphill all the way, and next day descended by 
a rough track down which the transport, de-horsed and 
with locked wheels, was allowed to slide to Aivasil, 
arriving the same day at Langawuk where we found a 
dirty looking hillside with a few scratches on it said to 
be dug-outs. Here we relieved the 6th Battalion of 
the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Battalion headquarters and 
‘‘D” Company camping on the high ground south of 
the village of Yerakaru the remainder of the Battalion 
being somewhat further to the east. 

Work on the completion of the defences was at once 
put in hand. These defences which were sited close to 
the foothills were chiefly platoon posts constructed for 
all round defence, each post being completely wired in 
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and joined up by wire and communication trenches to 
the neighbouring posts. The loose sandy soil required 
skilful revetting, without which the parapets simply 
slid—much as a boiled egg will “ caterpillar’’ in the 
hands of an unskilled eater—and much work was thus 
entailed. One post of ‘“ A’’ Company was particularly 
troublesome and “‘was a magnet to the commanding 
officer who christened it the Earthquake.’’ By the time 
these defences were nearing completion the Higher 
Command began to have doubts as to the suitability 
of the siting since it was thought they were too near 
the foothills for effective artillery co-operation. A new 
line was therefore planned well out in the valley and 
taken in hand, but the soil, though easy to dig, still 
required elaborate revetting, work in which the men 
earned a great reputation. 

For relaxation there was most excellent duck and wood- 
cock shooting, the officers often making quite a respectable 
bag on Sundays. The weather was at times fnghtfully 
inclement and there are mournful references to “‘ weather 
rotten, vile day, roof leaked, bed soaked,” ‘‘ works full 
of water,”’ “ very cold nights, ice in buckets,”’ “ wet day 
and very wet night, men mostly drowned.” Actual 
military operations there were none, for, except for the 
Greeks, who were nominally neutral at the time, there 
was no enemy near, but at the end of February we were 
reminded that there was a war. At dawn the whole 
Battalion stumbled uneasily to its feet, most of the men 
half dressed and with fixed bayonets, owing to a strange 
feeling of motion in the earth. A large cloud of smoke 
was visible and there were sounds of aeroplanes. It 
turned out that the reserve stock of French artillery 
ammunition near Lembet had been bombed by a German 
aeroplane and exploded. It was bombed from a very 
low altitude and the aeroplane was said to have had a 
miraculous escape. 

By the middle of March the new defences were 
sufficiently advanced to allow of a little time being 
devoted to training and a divisional ‘‘ day ”’ was arranged 
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chiefly to test time and space calculations for columns with 
pack transport. The majority of units were unacquainted 
with pack staff-work and management and the majority 
of mules were raw and unwilling; the result was a 
Wild West circus “‘ which received added colour from the 
wild surroundings.” St. Patrick’s Day came and was 
signalized by very successful Battalion sports—in which 
a dark horse (or donkey) caused some excitement in the 
donkey race, and in which the commanding officer 
became a casualty by straining a ligament “ as the result 
of racing the sergeant-major in the relay race in a pair 
of very tight leggings.’”” Early in April the Battalion 
crossed the valley, marching to Yaikin and thence to 
Suho, apparently as a kind of demonstration to the 
Bulgars for the Battalion was back at Yerakaru on the 
gth Apnl. What struck us particularly on this trek was 
the extraordinary number of ruined and deserted villages 
—mute but eloquent testimony to the internecine and 
chronic unfriendliness between Turks, Bulgars, and 
Greeks. 

The next six or seven weeks passed without any 
incident worth chronicling. There was work still on 
unending “ defences ”’ ; a band of sorts was raised and 
there were pipes; and a battalion mess was organized 
quite on the old fashioned autumn manceuvres lines. 
There was a kind of route march to Yaikin in May, in 
which ‘“‘ bandobast was very bad, no halt for lunch, and 
numerous checks.” There was also a hill of appalling 
steepness, the commanding officer had a “ grand liver,” a 
gun stuck in a stream, and at night “ howitzers and field 
batteries trekked all over the camp, droves of mules 
kicked each other, stray horses walked over officers’ 
messes, and incoherent orders were addressed by everyone 
to everyone else who would listen.” Added to which 
there was “ one of the worst thunderstorms that I ever 
saw or heard.’’ This was preceded by a terrific sandstorm, 
and so ended a perfect day. 

The month of May closed with a rumour that the 
Bulgars had crossed the frontier, Salonika was put under 
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martial law on 3rd June, and “a little interest ”’ began 
to be displayed in serious training. The weather in the 
valley was, however, by this extremely hot and enervating 
so the bulk of the Battalion was moved to the top of 
Hortiach plateau, merely a few posts being left down 
below. The new camp was ideally situated on the slopes 
overlooking the harbour. Open to all the cool sea 
breezes, it made a delightul change. Here the Battalion 
remained in camp for more than two months, the time 
being devoted to all kinds of training. Ceremonial was 
frequently carried out before breakfast, while training in 
the various weapons, with occasional battalion and 
brigade field days, formed a set portion of the weekly 
programme. Stores of all kinds were obtainable either 
from the Expeditionary Force Canteen or from the 
shops in Salonika. A supply of beer was also procured 
and a wet canteen was opened for the men. The period 
spent on the breezy Hortiach plateau that summer of 
1916 seemed bliss almost unbelievable to those who had 
done the Salient in the winter of 1914-15, and was in 
marked contrast to the hell which the 2nd Battalion was 
just entering on the Somme. 

The position of the Allies in Macedonia was one of 
the nature of a compromise at this time. After the 
failure of the attempt to assist the Serbian army it was 
decided to retain the Allied forces in Macedonia, reinforce 
them by troops from the Western Front, and give them 
the mission of defending the town and harbour of Salonika. 
Beyond these decisions, however, no clear political or 
military intention had been arrived at and it was upon 
this ambiguous and negative basis that the Salonika 
expedition assumed a permanence destined to last till 
the end of the war. During the spring of 1916 the 
French several times pressed for an offensive but the 
proposal was rejected by the British Government with 
the result that the troops—too strong for defence but not 
strong enough for an offensive on a big scale—remained 
idle. In Apml, however, an attempt was made to 
initiate a forward movement and British troops moved 
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up to Kilkish, permission having been accorded by the 
War Office to “ participate in an operation of an offensive 
character.’ This was in April, and early in June the 
Serbian army, reconstituted and partly re-equipped, was 
beginning to arrive at Salonika from Corfu. Meantime 
an important incident had taken place on the Struma 
frontier. The Greeks evacuated and handed over to 
the Bulgarians the fort at Rupel Pass. At this time 
the British were on the right of the projected forward 
movement, with their front running roughly from the 
west of Lake Doiran to Dova Tepe with an outpost line 
thence to Lake Butkova, and the Struma valley was 
watched by a Greek corps which provided some sort of 
security for the British right flank. Now, however, by 
the surrender of the Rupel Pass the right of the British 
was definitely threatened and it was necessary to increase 
the front hurriedly by some fifty miles. The rst Leinster 
Regiment was caught up in the whirlwind of movement 
required to meet the situation and was employed as part 
of the General Reserve, being transferred from one point 
to another with bewildering rapidity. 

It was on August 8th that the Battalion started on its 
long trek backwards and forwards, south to north and 
east to west and vice versa, which was to end up with the 
battle of Yenikoi. At first a company and a half moved 
and then on the 17th August the Battalion marched to 
Amberkoi where it went into camp and acted as reserve 
to the British corps operating in the Doiran sector. The 
camp was a pleasant one and, although the birds were 
wild, shooting was to be had. Here we remained for 
several days on eternal road making, and on the 26th 
trekked to Givedne where we stayed till 30th August 
when two companies proceeded under Major Wildblood 
to Lahana. This was one of the battlefields of the 
Balkan War of 1912 and the positions of the combatants 
could be traced out by the piles of empty cartridge cases, 
pieces of equipment and the whitened bones of the slain. 
The Battalion was, however, soon recalled to the Doiran 
sector and moving back by the route it had traversed 
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arrived at Yanesh where it went into camp and was told 
to consider itself once more in reserve. 

Again the Leinster men took pick and shovel on the 
never-ending task of making and mending roads. It 
was becoming somewhat monotonous and one fine day 
when the British commander-in-chief came round he 
stopped one of the men and asked him “if he were 
satisfied with the work he was doing.” Instantly came 
the reply ‘“ No, Sir, we would rather be fighting than 
making roads.”” The Great Man said nothing; but that 
night orders came to the Battalion to return at once to 
the Struma Valley where offensive operations were about 
to take place. 

The first march was from Yanesh to the 26th kilo. 
on the Salonika—Serres road—an excellent highway 
which probably owed its condition to the care bestowed 
on it by the Greeks in their successful campaign of 1913 
—where we bivouacked for the night and received orders 
to push on next day with all speed. An early start was 
made and Lahana was reached about noon, a halt now 
being made to allow the men to rest during the heat of the 
day. Lorry after lorry of wounded now passed by on 
their way from the front and these indications of real 
business ‘‘ freshened all ranks for a greater effort to 
reach the scene of fighting.”” The effort was called for 
about five o’clock when the Battalion paraded and 
pushed on again to kilo. 68. Here we had to leave the 
main road, our destination being Mekes, and a guide was 
procured. As so often happens with these functionaries 
this guide lost his way and the Battalion had to wait 
an hour “ sitting on horrid cold sand ”’ eventually arriving 
at Mekes long after midnight. The march had been 
one of 32 miles. Not a man had fallen out, and the 
reputation of the Regiment in marching had been worthily 
maintained. 

On the following day was to take place an attack on 
Yenikoi village held by the Bulgars on the far side of the 
river, the attack to be carried out by the roth Division. 
In that division our 6th Battalion was one of the units 
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and the story of the fight is told in a later chapter. Here 
it is sufficient to say that the part of the 1st Battalion 
was to be in reserve but at the same time to provide 
carrying parties to the troops in the front line. The 
Battalion therefore for the most part sat tight throughout 
the day being fortunate enough to secure a splendid view 
of the operations. As is narrated in the chapter dealing 
with the doings of the 6th Battalion in 1916 the attack 
was a complete success and the village was captured 
after a stiff resistance, but the Bulgars—fine soldiers as 
they were—were not inclined to leave the British in 
undisturbed possession of the place and launched a strong 
counter-attack in the afternoon. 

From our coign of vantage we had a fine view of this 
effort by the enemy and the attack was dramatic in its 
intensity. Led by a solitary officer mounted on a white 
charger the Bulgarian column debouched from the north 
of Kalendria Wood. Instantly a storm of artillery and 
rifle fire burst forth from our side and the enemy column 
was at once enveloped in the smoke of bursting shells 
in which horse and mrider disappeared. The whole affair 
was like a dream to men who had come from the close 
warfare of the Western Front, and long after the battle 
of Yenikoi had become a mere memory the men would 
still talk of that Bulgarian counter-attack and the gallant 
horseman at its head. 

The operations which the Battalion had just witnessed 
were undertaken in order to pin the Bulgars to their 
positions and to prevent them moving their reserves 
westward where the French and Serbians were fighting 
their way forward to Monastir. The mauling which 
the enemy had received from the 81st Brigade at Zir 
and Bala followed up by the attack of the roth Division 
at Yenikoi entirely changed the situation, for the Bulgars, 
so far from diverting any of their troops westward, 
withdrew to the high ground east of the valley. Our 
General Staff were somewhat non-plussed by this un- 
expected movement and although cavalry patrols were 
quickly sent out to gain touch with the enemy no general 
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forward movement took place. This inaction was due 
to the absence of any large General Reserve and to the 
depleted ranks of many units owing to the ravages of 
malaria ; in many cases battalions were reduced to about 
25% of their paper strength from this cause. The rst 
Leinster Regiment was moved to Jungle Island bridge 
near Komarian during this period of stalemate. Later 
it was relieved and filled in to its right taking over the 
defences on the right bank of the river between the 
crossings leading to Ago Mah and Osman Kamila. Here 
it remained until the beginning of November. It was an 
uninteresting period, the nearest point of the enemy being 
about seven miles away. Patrols were sent out by day 
and night, the latter being an unpleasant task as it was 
difficult to hit off the right track to the villages and a 
march by compass was out of the question owing to the 
water-logged condition of the country. 

About this time the strength of the roth (Irish) Division 
was very much reduced by casualties and sickness; in 
some cases brigades became merely composite battalions. 
Drafts to maintain units to war establishment were not 
forthcoming and in order to keep up the division without 
destroying its nationality the expedient of sending the 
three Irish battalions from the 82nd Brigade was evolved. 
The 1st Leinsters therefore relieved the roth Hampshires 
in the 29th Brigade—this English battalion for some 
incomprehensible reason forming part of the Irish 
Division. While the Battalion was loth to leave its old 
division the prospect of soldiering side by side with its 
comrades of the 6th was a compensation, and in addition 
all ranks were genuinely delighted to come under the 
command of General Longley once again. To effect this 
reorganization the Battalion was relieved by a battalion 
of the Cameron Highlanders and moved to Bashkoi 
where it went into camp close to the 6th Battalion. 

During the period the two battalions were in the 29th 
Brigade they were always firm friends and a healthy 
spirit of professional rivalry grew up between them. The 
brigade had quite a Leinster air about it, for, apart from 
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the two battalions of the Regiment commanded by John 
Mather and John Craske respectively, there were the 
6th Connaught Rangers ruled by Richard Raynsford. 
The first tour of duty of the 1st Battalion in its new brigade 
was in the Kukuluk sector which was taken over about the 
middle of December. These defences were in general 
platoon posts, connected with wire and communication 
trenches, use being made, in siting the trenches, of sunken 
roads. The area being extremely wet the posts were 
constructed above ground level and arranged for all- 
round defence. 

Meanwhile the boon of leave to the United Kingdom 
had come to the Army of Salonika. The method adopted 
of allotting vacancies to divisions instead of to every 
unit, however small, did not meet with general approval, 
for many were convinced, and expressed their conviction 
in no unmeasured terms, that length of time on active 
service should be the basis of granting the privilege. 
In the Battalion many of the non-commissioned officers 
and men had been continuously on active service since 
December, 1914, and considered that they were entitled 
to leave before men of other divisions which did not leave 
the United Kingdom until July or August, 1915. Further, 
the number of vacancies allotted to a division was small 
with the result that some units of a division were left 
out altogether. ‘It was a noticeable fact the staffs of 
divisions and brigades availed themselves liberally of 
vacancies. However much one regrets to state it the 
vacancies, in the initial stages of the grant, obtained by 
the staffs of formations were out of all proportion to their 
strength.” 

Amongst non-commissioned officers and men leave to 
the United Kingdom was always called a “‘ pass”’ and 
there is some cynicism, not a little philosophy and a 
great deal of truth to be garnered from the following 
brief conversation overheard in the Battalion :— 

Private A: ‘I hear that everyone with more than 
twelve months’ service is to be given a pass.” 

Lance-Corporal B: ‘“* Yes, a —— Rupel Pass.” 
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Christmas Day was spent in the line, and despite the 
endeavour of the P.R.I. to provide seasonable fare the 
men’s dinners were of bully beef and biscuit with 
‘‘ promise of better things on relief.’’ There was, how- 
ever, a great shooting match between the Battalion and 
the 6th Connaught Rangers, and the respective officers’ 
messes ‘‘ entertained each other and then saw the other 
home in the early morning ’’—a manceuvre difficult to 
define with exactitude but not beyond general compre- 
hension. There is a note also to the effect that luncheon 
parties were given all round except “‘ brigade headquarters, 
which remained severely to itself, a dour and sinister 
establishment.”’ 

The end of the year saw the Battalion relieved and 
proceeding to billets at Orljack. Its strength at the time 
was 33 officers and 613 other ranks. The year 1916 
had been one of comparative rest, and a definite freedom 
from casualties to the Battalion; but these boons had 
been purchased at the expense of considerable toil, 
distinct monotony and much sickness. Compared with 
the Western Front conditions in Macedonia were some- 
what of a rest cure, but on the other hand the Ist Leinsters 
had earned even the delights of Elysium after its winter 
of 1914-15 in the terrible salient of Ypres. Macedonia 
was not a field where much glory was to be gained, but 
after all the war was by no means yet over. The Ist 
Battalion had done noble service in France and was 
destined to do the same in another campaign yet to 
come. And even by the close of 1916 there was enough 
glory in the Regiment to go round. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


1916. THE 2ND BATTALION. 


FRANCE—THE SALIENT—MESSINES—MOVE TO THE 
SOMME. 


HE year 1915 had been one of disappointment to 
the Allies on the Western Front; the high hopes 
which had marked the early months of the year had not 
been fulfilled ; while the complete failure of the Gallipoli 
expedition had come as an added blow. And the abortive 
efforts of the year which had just passed left the Allies 
in a position of some disadvantage, for they had spent 
the greater part of 1915 in France either in carrying out 
the vast preparatory measures for an attack in trench 
warfare or in actually attacking, and had therefore left 
themselves little time or energy for consolidating their 
defensive positions. The Germans on the other hand had 
been forced upon the defensive on a large portion of their 
front, and now, by the inevitable swing of the pendulum, 
found themselves able to prepare for a policy of attack. 
So much was this the case that the enemy considered it 
possible to deal France a knock-out blow. The story of 
the war in France during the year 1916 may be sum- 
marized by saying that, after some local experimental 
attacks along the line, the Germans made a terrific thrust 
at Verdun in the closing days of February. The struggle 
was long and bitter and by the middle of the summer the 
position of the French was serious. Pressure had at all 
costs to be taken off the fortress by a great effort in which 
French and British troops were to take a part. The 
effort was the great series of battles of the Somme in 
which the 2nd and 7th Battalions of the Leinster Regi- 
ment were engaged. 
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The opening of 1916 found the 2nd Battalion “ resting ”’ 
in the Salient and it returned to Poperinghe on the 8th 
January taking over a new camp near the town. There 
was the old mud and filth to contend with but the men 
got quickly to work to improve matters. A week later 
we relieved the 1st North Staffordshire Regiment (72nd 
Brigade) in the line near Hooge. Here we were on 
familiar ground, the trenches proving to be those that we 
had consolidated in August, 1915. It was about the most 
unpleasant spot in the Ypres Salient, which is saying a 
good deal. Not only were the trenches wet and dilapi- 
dated, but there was the ever recurring cross-fire from 
Pilckem Ridge, Hill 60, and the vicinity of Stirling Castle. 
Some protection against wet and mud was afforded by a 
call at Ypres on the way, where the men exchanged their 
ankle-boots for leg-waders. The gum-boot depot was 
at the Ypres Asylum, a large building on the Vlainertinghe 
road at the entrance to the town. It had suffered 
heavily from shell fire, but sufficient rooms had escaped to 
make it a very suitable place for the purpose. Battalions 
marched down the road from Vlamertinghe by platoons, 
and entered the asylum where they were given boots by 
the storekeepers, one man from each battalion with a 
non-commissioned officer in charge. Similarly, on being 
relieved from the front line, boots were taken off here, 
handed over to the storekeepers, and ankle-boots re- 
sumed. The only trouble was that, owing to the awful 
state of the front trenches, battalions coming out were 
often a good many pairs of gum-boots deficient. On 
the whole, however, the scheme worked extremely well. 

There was some severe shelling on the 16th, when 
Second-Lieutenant Hunting, who had only joined during 
the last rest period, was wounded ; and later there was 
a certain amount of “ wind ”’ caused by suspicious sounds 
heard in a certain trench, from which hostile mining was 
feared. The trench was partly cleared, and extra 
bombing posts established. The ‘enemy,’ however, 
proved to be a family of rats, and the trench was re- 
occupied, not without some derision at the expense of 
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the alarmists. Considering the bad reputation of the 
Hooge trenches, the tour passed with only a few casualties, 
and on relief by the 7th Northamptons on the rgth we 
returned to dug-outs at Zillebeke Lake. After four days 
of this rest we again occupied the Hooge trenches, and 
on the following day were heavily shelled, three men 
being killed, eleven wounded, and a good deal of damage 
being done to the trenches. That night the G.O.C. 
24th Division wired :—‘ Very sorry to hear of losses and 
congratulate regiment on fine spirit displayed by all ranks 
under heavy strain.” 

It was now time to think of getting a little of our own 
back. Shells might still be scarce, but bombs could do a 
fair amount of damage and Irishmen are congenitally 
adapted to the hurling of missiles. Accordingly on the 
24th January two squads of the regimental bombers under 
Lieutenant Burns, D.C.M., and Sergeant Leavey left the 
trenches and crawled under cover of the early morning 
darkness close to the enemy’s line near the ruins of the 
Hooge stables. It had been previously ascertained that 
the enemy was very busy in a trench at this point, large 
working parties coming up every night. The bombing 
parties succeeded in putting about 80 bombs into this 
trench from close range, and returned without casualties. 
Later in the day the Battalion was relieved by the 7th 
Northamptons and returned to Zillebeke dug-outs where 
we received a draft of 30 other ranks. 

February opened with routine duties ; but on the 
8th the Battalion relieved the 8th Royal West Kent 
Regiment of the 72nd Infantry Brigade in the left sub- 
section of the divisional line, 24 companies being in the 
trenches at Railway Wood, and 14 companies and 
Battalion headquarters being in the Ypres ramparts. 
The site for Battalion headquarters was soon found to be 
unsuitable owing to the distance from the front line, and 
a place was found in a disused trench about 400 yards 
from Hellfire Corner. Here at first there were only two 
indifferent dug-outs, but the Battalion pioneers soon 
constructed a very comfortable shrapnel-proof shelter. 
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A good deal of shelling was experienced, but little damage 
was done. The enemy bombarded the Menin road and 
Hellfire Corner at frequent intervals, several casualties 
being suffered here and elsewhere. The 7th Northamp- 
tons relieved on the 13th and the Leinsters went into 
camp between Vlamertinghe and Ouderdom. Ten days 
later we relieved the Northants, in Railway Wood, but 
the tour of duty was quiet and on the 2oth we returned to 
camp where we had to find large working parties for 
various duties. 

March came in like a lamb ; a tour of duty in the front 
line being unmarked by any serious event, but on the 
12th, while occupying trenches at Hooge, the enemy shelled 
the line heavily, seven being killed and eight wounded. 
St. Patrick’s Day was now at hand and was marked by 
a special entertainment arranged for the men in the 
Divisional Cinema Hall ; and all the officers of the 
Battalion dined together for the first time since the 
beginning of the war. This was a very pleasant function, 
and every one was very pleased to greet Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. F. Boyd, at this time G.S.O.1 of the 6th 
Division. In him we met an old Leinster of South 
African days and the future Colonel of the Regiment. 
The Battalion moved to Bailleul on the roth, and 
occupied the right sub-section of the brigade front when 
it relieved a Canadian brigade at Wulverghem on the 
30th March. 

Thus April found us in the line in front of Messines. 
The trenches were in good condition for the most part ; 
the front was well wired; and conditions were very 
peaceful from the point of view of troops who were 
fresh from the Salient. There was indeed a certain 
amount of shelling and a great drawback was that the 
front trenches were almost entirely overlooked from the 
Messines Ridge which made movement by day very 
inadvisable. The remainder of April was quite un- 
eventful but the month closed with a smart piece of 
offensive work on the part of the enemy which showed 
that even “ quiet ’’ sectors had their exciting moments. 
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On the 29th April the 24th Division had its 72nd 
and 73rd Brigades in front line the latter being on the 
right. This brigade was temporarily under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Bullen-Smith during the absence on 
leave of the brigadier, and had two battalions in the front 
line, the 13th Middlesex, under the temporary command 
of Major R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer, and the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment under Captain A. D. Murphy, our Battalion 
being on the left. The 73rd Brigade was thus for the 
moment quite a Leinster institution, the brigadier, 
both the commanding officers in the front line, and one 
of the two battalions there being from the Regiment. 

Gas alerts had for some time been fairly frequent 
lately though nothing important had so far really hap- 
pened. During the evening of the 29th two German 
deserters came over and communicated to brigade head- 
quarters that a gas attack would be made early the 
following morning. A notification to this effect was 
issued from brigade headquarters during the night of 
the 29th/30th April but it is not clear that it reached the 
troops in the front trenches in time for them to benefit 
by it. 

The night was exceptionally dark and a brisk wind 
was blowing from east by north so that conditions were 
favourable for a discharge of gas by the enemy, while 
the high grass and thick growth of mustard plants 
between the opposing trenches was in favour of a surprise 

attack. Shortly after midnight a hissing sound was 
' heard and ‘‘Gas’”’ was at once reported by sentries. 
Immediately the stillness of the night was broken by 
an uproar of sounds. The Germans put down a strong 
barrage all along the left of the division as well as on the 
communication trenches and strong points of the 73rd 
Brigade. To one of these strong points Battalion 
headquarters and the reserve company of the Battalion 
had to proceed according to the defence scheme and in 
doing so suffered numerous casualties. Meanwhile up 
in front, immediately the wave of gas had passed, about 
twenty of the enemy under an officer left their trenches and 
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moved down by a line of trees to a listening post held by 
a party from the 2nd Battalion. The post immediately 
opened fire and the Germans at once deployed and made 
frantic efforts to cut the wire. At the same time from 
the long grass enemy snipers kept up a brisk musketry 
fire against our men. One man in the listening post was 
quickly killed and another seriously wounded, and the 
survivors then fell back to the main trench. But now 
the men in that trench who had been unable to use their 
weapons for fear of hitting the men in the post got down 
to business. A Lewis gun opened on the raiders and a 
party of bombers went out to recover the post, which 
they succeeded in doing after the discharge of a few 
bombs. The survivors of the listening post reported 
that the German officer and two other ranks were seen 
to fall under their rifle fire, and, though no bodies were 
discovered by a patrol taken out next night by Lieutenant 
Bailey, the bloodstained earth outside our wire—still 
intact—told its tale. 

The main objective of the German attack was un- 
doubtedly to destroy a mine shaft held by the North 
Staffordshires of the 72nd Brigade on our left and the 
chief effort was therefore made against that sector. 
Some success attended the raid—which was exceedingly 
well organized—but, although the Germans actually 
succeeded in lowering explosive into the shaft, they were 
driven out of the trench before they could ignite the 
fuse. No general attack developed and the raiders 
withdrew after having almost, but not quite, succeeded 
in their object. The casualties they inflicted were 
distinctly heavy, these amounting to nearly 4oo, but of 
this number many were comparatively minor cases of 
gassing. The 2nd Battalion had 55 of all ranks knocked 
out of which number 19 men were gassed ; the number of 
killed was fortunately small, certainly under half a dozen. 
This was apparently a new gas which had a serious 
effect on men’s hearts and there were many deaths 
caused in the brigade by men, who had been affected 
taking exercise within twenty-four hours afterwards. 
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Curiously enough the attack, in spite of the casualties 
it brought to our side, did us a good turn, for it revealed 
a method of dispersing gas. Very early in the business 
the dressing station of the North Staffordshire Regiment 
was set on fire. It was of course necessary to deal with 
the wounded, dressing station or no dressing station, and 
a dug-out close by was utilized for the purpose. Here the 
gas was not felt “‘ partly due,” so a divisional report 
cautiously states, “‘ to the heat of the fire, which appar- 
ently dispersed the gas, it is believed.” The wording of 
the paragraph seems to indicate that the dispersing effect 
of heat had not so far been realized ; and it is interesting 
to note that the same report comments with surprise on 
the fact that “ the Germans lit small fires on their para- 
pets.”” To an unbiased reader it looks uncommonly like 
as if the Hun knew a great deal more of this gas business 
in 1916 than our people. 

Our Staff, however, went very methodically into the 
raid in their reports. One brass-hat tells of asphyxiated 
rats but seems surprised to be cooed at by pigeons. 
Another specializes in dead cows. His passion for accu- 
racy induces him to add a large map with the legend 
“* Where cows have died are marked X ’’—a statement in 
which Syntax prostrates herself at the footstool of 
Science. And could there be a greater and more meticu- 
lous precision than the record in the list of fallen cows :— 


T.9.a.6.8. (here also 15 hens died). 


A hormnible suggestion is also made by this praiseworthy 
ofiicer—namely ‘‘ that some form of emetic in tabloid 
form should be provided.” 

The 2nd Battalion came well out of this ordeal by gas— 
thanks to careful anti-gas training, which now showed 
how it had been “ worth while ’’—and all ranks were much 
gratified by a special Army Order issued by the Second 
Army on the oth May praising the behaviour of the Bat- 
talion. A few days later the 2nd Battalion had a change of 
commanding officers for Lieutenant-Colonel Bullen-Smith 
left to take over the command of the 5th Infantry Brigade, 
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and was succeeded by Major R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer. Early 
in the year Captain W. S. Caulfeild had been appointed 
staff captain to the 73rd Infantry Brigade and his depar- 
ture, followed by that of Lieutenant-Colonel Bullen- 
Smith, left scarcely any of the officers who had landed 
with the Battalion in September, 1914. Death had 
claimed his due as he had done from other units in the 
field ; many had been so severely wounded as to be unfit 
for further service in the field; and the ever-growing 
national army drained off the few remaining Regular 
officers from their own units. 

While we were at Messines we received a visit from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Winston S. Churchill, then in com- 
mand of a Scottish battalion in trenches south of Ploeg- 

teert. His battalion was about to be broken up, and 
before returning to his political duties he came over to 
have a look at Messines. The most remarkable thing 
about him was his French pattern steel helmet and his 
firm conviction that he could see no possible chance of 
a successful ending to the war in 1916, although this was 
within two months of the opening of the Somme offensive. 
It must be admitted that this was not an uncommon 
Opinion amongst senior officers and that in consequence 
throughout the Somme offensive the moral might have 
been higher, and the fighting troops deserve all the more 
praise for what they did achieve in spite of such opinions 
being frequently expressed. 

Irish soldiers are, as always, very liable to be up one 
moment and down the next and the contrast between 
an Irish regiment and a British just before a battle is 
very noticeable. The Irsh are much more nervy waiting 
for something to happen and almost a sigh of relief can 
be heard when the happening does eventually come along, 
no matter how unpleasant it may be and there is at last 
something tangible to be met and dealt with. Again, in 
an Irish regiment the R.C. padre is of immense import- 
ance and the many who were attached to the Regiment 
were all splendid men and generally found in or about the 
first line trenches when the trouble was at its worst. 
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When General Joffre heard, at the end of February, 
of the great German thrust at Verdun he realized at once 
the significance of the attempt and exclaimed tersely 
“* C’est la bataille.”” He had at once asked the British 
commander-in-chief, Sir Douglas Haig, to relieve the 
French Xth Army on the Arras front and had pressed 
Lord Kitchener to hasten the despatch of the New Army 
divisions to France. Inasmuch, however, as General 
Joffre’s strategy aimed at attracting the German reserves 
into the actual battle area it suited him to fight defensively 
at Verdun as long as possible, but to be ready to strike 
back instantly when he should decide that Verdun was 
in positive peril or the defenders of that sector had 
reached the limits of human endurance. The great 
counterstroke was to take place north and south of the 
Somme, the attack in the former sector being the duty 
of British troops. 

Towards the end of May the successes of the German 
Crown Prince’s armies had brought about a position at 
Verdun full of menace to the French, and it was accord- 
ingly decided that the great counterstroke on the Somme 
should be launched on Ist July. The preliminary bom- 
bardment opened a week earlier and so accurately had 
the French Higher Command diagnosed events that this 
initial stage coincided exactly with the attainment by the 
Germans of their furthest gain towards Verdun. 

The results of the first great attack were, however, a 
bitter disappointment to the British. Some advantage 
was indeed gained upon the right, but this was offset by 
failure north of the Ancre and near Gommecourt. One 
of the results of the events of the first days of the battle 
was that Sir Douglas Haig decided to divide his fighting 
front between two armies, the Fourth under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to exploit the advantages already gained upon 
the right, while a new Fifth Army under Sir Hubert Gough 
was to operate on the left, to keep the Germans busy, 
and to form a pivot for the Fourth. Success crowned this 
decision, for by the middle of July the British had 
struggled up from the valleys of the Ancre and the Somme 
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and were abreast of the French who by this time were 
established opposite Peronne. There, still, however, 
remained the tremendous tasks of gaining possession of the 
plateau and then of advancing down the northern slopes. 

The 2nd Battalion of the Leinster Regiment in the 
73rd Brigade of the 24th Division was still in Belgium 
when the great battle of the Somme began, and it was 
not until the morning of the 19th July that an order was 
received directing the division to hold itself in readiness 
to move at short notice. The Battalion was at the 
moment at Bulford Camp and the same night motor 
buses brought up the relieving unit the 12th Battalion 
of The King’s, the destination of the Leinsters being 
mercifully concealed by the expression ‘‘ Rest Area,’ 
other units of the brigade being treated to similar dope. 
For a time the euphemism was justified for a pleasant 
ride in the warm summer night brought the Battalion 
to Fletre where the men ‘‘ debussed ” (‘‘ Phcebus! what 
a word !’’) and then a two-mile walk led us to some farms 
where rest seemed a real thing. The Battalion was now 
in an area over which it had fought more than twenty 
months ago, for it was in October, 1914, that the 6th 
Division had helped to capture Meteren ; those far-off 
days when “ we'll all be home by Christmas.”’ 

The first symptom of “ Rest’ was invariably an 
inspection followed immediately by intensive training. 
Both these took place on the following day, but there was 
an ominous note in a directive received the day after that 
to the effect that the Battalion was again to be ready to 
move at short notice, and that “ all surplus kits were to 
be stored at Bailleul.’’ Intensive training now took on 
a more serious aspect and bayonet fighting received con- 
siderable attention. A few days later the destination of 
the Battalion had passed out of the realms of conjecture 
or canteen “ shaves,’’ for it was definitely announced that 
the 24th Division was to proceed forthwith to the Somme. 

The strength of the Battalion at this time was about 
goo of all ranks and it was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer, .D.S.O., with Major 
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Alfred Murphy, M.C., as second-in-command. The four 
companies were commanded as follows:—‘ A” Com- 
pany Captain Morrogh, ‘‘ B’’ Company Captain Barry, 
*““C”’ Company Captain T. H. Poole, M.M., and “D” 
Company Captain Laville. Lieutenant Palin who joined 
from the base on the 23rd July was appointed adjutant. 

On the 25th July the first step towards the Somme 
was taken, the Battalion proceeding by train via Bethune 
and St. Pol to Amiens which was reached at midnight. 
Here transport was unloaded and a five-hour march in 
the dawn brought us to billets in a village called Moliens 
Vidame. The next four days are summarized in a diary 
by the words “ Battalion training hard,’ night operations 
being assiduously practised and much work being put in 
on marching under “ the new creeping barrage system.” 
There were relaxations, however. Inter-Brigade com- 
petitions were held in boxing during the evenings, and 
there is a lordly air of supremacy in a terse entry in an 
officer’s diary : “ Bn. won everything.” 

The last day of July saw the Battalion leave its billets, 
its training and boxing successes of Moliens Vidame. It 
entrained early in the morning for Amiens from which 
place it set out on a long dusty march to the “ front.” 
The weather was terrifically hot and the men were heavily 
equipped, but true to its old reputation for marching the 
Battalion lost very few of the men by falling out. The 
training and the “ rest ’”’ which the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
had undergone since its withdrawal from Belgium less 
than a fortnight ago had made it very fit, and it was a 
fine fighting Battalion which went into billets at Vaux 
on the Somme that warm night of 31st July, 1916. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


1916. THE 2ND BATTALION (contsnued). 
FRANCE—IHE SOMME AND GUILLEMONT. 


OR over a fortnight the Battalion was still fattening 
for the kill, training at all hours particularly in the 
“new barrage attack system,” digging in with entrenching 
tools, and—a significant indication—in ‘open warfare.”’ 
Those were pleasant days, when the men bathed during 
the scorching afternoons in the Somme, and when, 
owing to the heat, parades took place in the early morning 
and the men lay dozing in bell tents—with flies tied 
high—during the hottest hours. But ever the Battalion 
drifted nearer and nearer to the battle. On the 2nd 
August it moved in the evening from Vaux to the Happy 
Valley where it went under canvas near Bray. Here we 
were some seven miles from the fighting and there is a 
note of ‘‘ frightfully heavy shelling all along the front.”’ 
In the three or four days here most of the Battalion made 
“excursions ”’ to Fricourt and Mametz to see the ground 
which had been wrested from the Germans in the success- 
ful push of the British right. Here we could realize the 
difference which existed between the fighting which 
awaited us and that which we had known in the Ypres 
salient. The sector of the whole front where we now 
found ourselves was one where conditions had remained 
substantially unchanged since 1914 for neither side had 
since then attempted operations of importance in this 
quarter. Hence the Germans had had time to develop 
their defences to the highest degree. Villages and woods 
had become fortresses. The trenches were elaborate 
and skilfully organized and the maze of switches or 
communication trenches showed the difficulties which 
would meet the attacker who had penetrated the front 
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line. The protection afforded to the garrisons of these 
positions was remarkable. Deep dug-outs, for the 
construction of which the chalky nature of the soil was 
admirably fitted, gave splendid shelter during a bombard- 
ment ; everywhere there were signs of wire in a profusion 
remarkable even in this war of entanglements; most 
skilful arrangements had evidently been made for enfilade 
and supporting fire by innumerable machine guns; and 
positions of tactical value had been secured by formidable 
redoubts. Another point which struck us on these 
“* excursions,’ and one which gave us immense satisfaction 
was the damage done by our bombardments. Ammuni- 
tion was evidently more than plentiful; and though it 
was not as unlimited as we were to see it two years later, 
there was evidently enough to “ go round.”’ We heard 
afterwards that during the six days preliminary bombard- 
ment our heavy guns had been so numerous that the chief 
difficulty was to find positions for them. 

On the 8th August we had a visit from our old com- 
manding officer now Brigadier-General Bullen-Smith 
and the same evening we made another step towards the 
great ordeal. At 5 p.m. the Battalion moved off to the 
Citadel where we became part of the corps reserve of the 
AllIth Corps. Here we spent the night “ encamped 
between a cemetery and an Indian battalion ”’ to quote 
the curious phrase of one chronicler. It was now brought 
home to the Battalion that the efforts of the Ministry 
of Munitions were bearing good fruit for nearly everyone 
was kept awake all night by the roar of some of our 
batteries of 9.2 guns which were in position behind us. 
There were a few veterans of 1914 who related to us how 
on the Aisne nearly two years ago a message would be 
sent round to say that our howitzers ‘“ would fire ten 
rounds at 4 a.m.” This was to prevent the infantry 
becoming perturbed by the sound of such devastating 
bombardment and imagining that a great battle had 
begun. Veterans of course are never believed, but 
apparently ammunition was not fired away for fun in 
those far off days. 
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Carnoy was our next step forward and here we were 
in the actual battle zone as we were soon to find to our 
cost. Bitter fighting had wrested Trones Wood from the 
enemy. There was now a slight pause in the offensive 
in order to improve communications, push up the guns 
and so forth. A communication trench was to be dug 
from Bernafay Wood to the east edge of Trones, a distance 
of 1,500 yards; this was the Battalion’s particular task. 

Owing to the fact that most of this area was overlooked 
by Guillemont, the work had to be done in the semi- 
darkness and at dawn. The usual procedure was to divide 
the task into two ; the first party would dig down three 
feet by dawn, when their relief would continue the work 
in comparative security. After leaving camp the working 
parties marched through Montauban, a veritable shambles, 
on the western edge of which was an anti-aircraft gun 
mounted on a lorry, which used regularly to take up its 
position before dawn. Shelling on the approaches to 
Montauban was by no means uncommon and caused us 
certain losses. Frequently the working parties had to 
halt east of the village whence we would watch the 
enemy bombard Bernafay Wood and its environs with 
every type of shell and explosive. As this was our area 
of work, it forced one to think furiously ; but experience 
soon showed that once in the battle zone it made very 
little difference where the actual position was; every 
square inch received its due amount of destructive and 
annihilating explosive. 

The road south of Bernafay was followed and it was 
usual to strike left-handed along the railway. On reach- 
ing the wood the peculiar, pungent smell of decomposing 
horse flesh would greet one’s nostrils and add to the 
depressing, unnatural feeling which seemed part of the 
Somme. Bernafay Wood was a nightmare. It was 
nothing but charred and shorn stumps, devoid of vegeta- 
tion, with fresh breaks and bruises on these ghastly 
remnants of one-time trees showing like white streaks 
visible for some distance through the darkness. The 
effect of shrapnel on these truncated remains reminded 
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one of a devil’s tattoo. And the sound of numerous 
small bullets pattering off the bark and rattling to the 
ground, brought home to us poor struggling humans that 
we were always under fire. 

Here is a normal day’s routine. The first party of two 
companies had left camp about I a.m. and had had 
several casualties; a large shell had dropped in the 
midst of a group and killed several, including a sergeant. 
As the second party debouched from the wood and fell 
in on their task there would be seen a few fresh rifles 
strewn on the ground, a few more steel helmets and odd 
bits of torn equipment ; and just to the side of the trench 
would be noticed a small, rough, temporary cross, marked 
with indelible pencil, bearing the names of those who 
had found their resting place in this shell hole,—the 
fresh earth heaped over the remains of what not three 
hours before had been Leinster soldiers. 

The digging of this trench was our daily travail. Often 
enough there were no casualties, but the mental effect 
was the same. The area over which the Somme offensive 
took place was completely changed. The whole country- 
side was churned up, brown, dull, monotonous and 
depressing, as if some Avenger had swept over the land. 
To enter this devastated area was like going into a dark 
room from broad daylight, the transition was so 
immediate and noticeable. In the space between 
Bernafay and Trones woods, one would look in vain to 
find a square yard untouched by shell fire. The shell holes 
were not only touching; they were overlapping; the 
gentle, rolling hills of Picardy and the smiling wheat 
fields were shrouded in darkness. 

Occasionally, a German aeroplane, flying very high, 
would cross our lines as far as Bernafay Wood. We 
would then ground tools and lie still ; yet the men were 
usually loath to stop work. They did not worry whether 
the ’plane was friendly or otherwise. One morning the 
anti-aircraft gun at Montauban engaged one of these 
intruders; then there was heard the rat-tat-tat of 
machine-gun fire and two ’planes became visible. The 
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anti-aircraft gun immediately ceased fire imagining a fight 
was in progress in the air. But the working party 
received fire from both aeroplanes; for the two were 
enemy ‘planes which had bluffed, unintentionally, the 
anti-aircraft gun. Luckily the range was too great for 
accurate firing and the swish of the bullets through the 
air did little harm. 

Trones Wood was even more desolate than Bernafay ; 
and owing to its proximity to the enemy it had not been 
possible to bury the dead. Along its western edge were 
several damaged German field guns, surrounded in most 
cases by their crews who must have fought like demons, 
manning their guns to the very end. The wood was full 
of corpses. Through this wood the communication 
trench was dug. Once, on a quiet morning, two officers 
of the Battalion wandered to the east of the wood, some 
way along the railway to Guillemont. The village itself 
on a slight eminence appeared harmless, and from the 
lips of each came the same words—“ And that is 
Guillemont, seven times attacked.’ It was early dawn 
and even here for a moment there was comparative 
quiet. A German soldier could be seen on the sky-line 
at Guillemont slowly moving about. Some four hundred 
yards from the wood was our front line, held then by the 
Buffs, of the 17th Brigade; we could see its grizzly 
bearded occupants preparing breakfast. 

Finally the trench was completed and_ bore 
appropniately the name of “ Leinster Avenue.” Con- 
veying nothing possibly to those later thousands who 
used it, but full of meaning for those who toiled at it and 
survived. 

Meanwhile the village of Guillemont was still in 
German hands and like a fortress barred the way of the 
Allies in their advance up the slopes of the Somme 
plateau. The Germans were fighting stubbornly and by 
the middle of August three attempts against Guillemont 
had to be written off as failures. Now it was decided to 
make a fresh effort and the fresh division, the 24th, 
received orders on the 16th August to take Guillemont 
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and to establish itself on a line east and north-east of the 
village. The attack which was to take place on the 18th 
was to be part of a larger operation in which the 3rd 
Division would be fighting on the right and the r4th 
Division on the left of the 24th. 

The 24th Division arranged to have two brigades in 
the front line of which one was the 73rd to which the 
2nd Leinster Regiment belonged. The brigades of the 
division were composed of three New Army battalions 
the fourth being a regular unit. Probably for this 
reason the 2nd Leinster Regiment was to be kept in hand 
until the second stage of the attack, and then, when the 
preliminary objectives had been seized, it was to move 
forward through the new front and with another battalion 
clear the village and establish a chain of strong points 
inside it. After this had been satisfactorily carried out 
and every stray Hun well and duly ‘ mopped up” a 
slight further advance was to be made to the east end of 
the village with consolidation and mopping up da capo. 
The instructions to the Battalion contained an injunction 
that ‘it was to evade the enemy’s barrage as much as 
possible,’’ a thoughtful piece of advice to a battalion that 
had been out since 1914 and might of course be expected 
to splash about gleefully in torrents of projectiles. 

The orders for the battle did not reach the 2nd Battalion 
until about 8 p.m. on the 17th and consequently it was 
not until about 2 a.m. on the 18th—the anniversary by 
the way of the great German victory of Gravelotte in 
1870—that it was able to reach its assembly trenches. 
The actual attack was not to take place until the afternoon 
so the 2nd Leinster Regiment was employed all the 
morning bringing up stores, etc., rather a strenuous 
way of putting in the time before a battle, especially after a 
night march of several miles to the point of assembly. 
During the morning Major A. D. Murphy, the second-in- 
command, received orders to take over the command of 
the left battalion of the brigade, the commanding officer 
of which had been wounded, and left accordingly. Not 
much time had so far been available for the Battalion 
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staff to study the lengthy and detailed orders for the 
attack and the forenoon was employed in mastering them. 
A map of the trench system of our side was circulated 
from above. It looked splendid but was ludicrously 
inaccurate. Many of the trenches shown did not exist 
at all; others did exist but were of a prior era, and 
others were but a foot or so deep. 

The long hours of tension ended at three o’clock when 
the artillery of our side put down their barrage. Up 
till now there had only been intermittent shelling, mostly 
counter battery work. Suddenly a crashing roar 
resounded over the whole area, the preliminary bombard- 
ment of the German lines had started punctually to the 
second. All the British batteries were giving tongue 
simultaneously. Thousands of tons of shells were 
crashing down on the enemy trenches on the skyline. 
Shells came from places unthought of and unseen so 
excellently were they camouflaged; field guns in pits 
with only a covering of rabbit wire interlaced with 
grass and leaves to conceal them. Behind them again 
were rows of howitzers all staked to the ground so tre- 
mendous was their recoil every time they fired. The 
crest of the ndge was now completely hidden from view 
by this curtain of intensive fire and smoke. The noise of 
the explosions, the whine of the shells and the concussion 
produced were beyond description. Here and there the 
shrapnel bursts flashed in the inky darkness. Beyond 
and above this curtain of fire one could see numerous 
German S.O.S. rockets of all colours shooting up into the 
sky. We passed some of the gunners on our way up; 
they were all stripped to the waist, their dirt and sweat 
begrimed bodies showed one the almost superhuman 
effort of endurance they were making under the blazing 
heat of an August sun at midday. How long would this 
furious bombardment last ? The flash of our shell bursts 
seemed farther away. The gunners were lengthening 
their fuses. The barrage had hfted—‘“ Zero.” 

Simultaneously out got a line of forms from the British 
trenches, the first wave, and disappeared into the smoke 
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or hell as it seemed. This cloud of smoke grew denser 
with the debris of brick and mortar from the ruins of 
Guillemont. From Arrowhead Copse just behind the 
British line it was possible to survey the whole operation 
and to the watchers there it was soon clear that the 
advance was checked by the severe opposition put up by 
the Germans. The artillery barrage was excellent and 
moved forward according to plan, and later started 
again in front of the enemy’s trenches, news no doubt 
having been sent back to the guns that the attack had 
failed. One result, however, was that hundreds of the 
attackers who were lying down in No Man’s Land became 
casualties and the survivors crowded back into the 
trenches while the few and narrow communication 
trenches were hopelessly blocked by a stream of wounded. 

Meanwhile the 2nd Leinster Regiment was waiting in 
so called support trenches in rear of the right battalion 
of the brigade which was advancing under the barrage in 
the direction of Guillemont. It was clear that the attack 
had heen held up but beyond this, in the frightful din 
of bursting shells, no one knew exactly what had 
happened and still less what might happen at any moment. 
Scarcely quarter of an hour had elapsed since the 
battalions of the 73rd Brigade had moved out in perfect 
formation but now a startling change had occurred. 
The right battalion was seen streaming back in disorder ; 
unable to advance in face of the terrific fire of the Germans, 
and probably suffering casualties from our own barrage, 
it turned for the shelter of the front-line trenches which 
it had left but a few minutes earlier and some passed 
beyond them. The réle of the 2nd Battalion Leinster 
Regiment had been to exploit the successful capture of 
the enemy front line and to make good Guillemont, but 
now it was no longer a question of exploiting success 
but of maintaining the original position, if not of staving 
off disaster. 

Not everyone, however, had the advantage of a bird’s- 
eye view from Arrowhead Copse. The company officers 
in the support trenches could only hazard a wide solution 
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as to what was happening. There the noise of shells 
bursting apparently all around, combined with the 
rattle of machine guns, was indescribable. It was 
impossible to give orders except by signs. Our réle was 
to wait in support until called for, and we crouched in 
the bottom of the trench waiting and hoping that the 
shells would not come into our particular part. There 
were two ways of recognizing an unusually close burst, 
one by a jar and shaking ; the other by a bright yellow 
light, which showed instantaneously even in broad 
daylight, and was the explosive bursting. The continual 
roar was such that individual bursts could not be heard ; 
as a result one saw a hole appear in the side of the trench 
as if by magic; suddenly a flick of dust, when a neat 
circular excavation would be seen on the parados, from 
which would arise slowly a dull coloured smoke. Sitting, 
or rather crouching in the trench, hugging the forward 
side, one would feel every moment small stones and 
lumps of dirt ricochet off one’s helmet with possibly odd 
bits of shrapnel among them. A touch on your arm, 
and you would turn, imagining that someone wished 
to attract your attention. But there is no one within 
two yards,—the tap was merely a lump of matter which 
had been flying through the air. During the bombard- 
ment one developed a craze for two things; water and a 
cigarette,—inexhaustible quantities of both were 
required. 

Soon, casualties began to drift by ; men with broken 
arms and with wounds through the shoulder, and most 
demoralizing of all,—fface wounds. The sight of badly 
mangled features and a loose hanging jaw reacted 
adversely on such as had imagination. The really 
badly wounded were not seen; they were unable to 
walk. It was thus that it was borne upon us that the 
attack had failed; the stream of wounded going by 
muttered of machine guns in a sunken road, which had 
broken up the attempt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Orpen-Palmer, realizing that the 
battalion which was retiring might be unable to hold 
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the front-line trenches against a possible German counter- 
attack, immediately gave orders for the 2nd Leinsters 
to move forward. The shelling was very heavy and 
many fell, but the front trenches were reached and 
taken over. Meanwhile Lieutenant-Colonel Orpen- 
Palmer while moving in the open and arranging for an 
attack, was severely wounded. Captain Laville and 
Second-Lieutenant Handcock had already been killed, 
Captain O’Morchoe and Lieutenants Todd, Maguire and 
Burns were wounded and the machine-gun sergeant 
C.S.M. Bennetts was badly hit. The second-in-command 
Major Murphy, it will be remembered, had been sent in 
the morning to command another battalion. 

It was now between five and six o'clock. The Battalion 
had suffered heavily and had lost its commanding officer, 
the second-in-command and many of its officers; it 
had to cope with the unnerving task of replacing a unit 
which was for the moment in urgent need of re-organiza- 
tion ; and all the arrangements for the exploitation of a 
success had to go by the board. It was at this critical 
moment that the senior company officer, Captain Poole, 
took over command, reorganized the _ Battalion, 
established a line of trenches and by his personal example 
and coolness under intense shell and machine-gun fire 
inspired the Battalion to further efforts. He moved in 
the open from company to company all through the 
evening and after darkness had set in; and reported by 
telephone to higher authority that the moral of the 
Battalion in spite of its severe losses was very high, and 
begged for permission to advance. This, however, the 
situation generally would not allow and accordingly the 
Battalion remained in the front trenches until nearly 
midnight when it was relieved by the 1st North Stafford- 
shire Regiment. It then moved off to the left to support 
the battalion there, but finding that its help was not 
required was ordered to remain in support of the North 
Staffords at the sunken road. The shelling by the enemy 
was still intense. The Battalion medical officer was 
wounded and the chaplain Father Doyle who had been 
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making cover for the wounded had his leg blown off by a 
shell and died shortly afterwards. The weary survivors 
of the Battalion now lay down to snatch a brief period 
of rest many sleeping alongside the dead of the North 
Staffordshires. 

When morning came orders were received for the 
Battalion to fall back into reserve and the same night 
a Bantam battalion relieved us and we moved back 
another three miles to Carnoy. It was a sore hearted 
and disgruntled battalion that bedded down in the 
craters that night of the 19/20th August, 1916. The 
Battalion through no fault of its own had lost a chance 
the like of which had never come its way before. The 
capture of Guillemont at the point of the bayonet was 
to have been the star turn of the battle ; the preliminaries, 
however, had not been carried out and the Battalion had 
been decimated in its efforts merely to maintain the 
positions which had formed the jumping off place for the 
attack. The aggravating part of the whole matter was 
that the moral of the Battalion had been excellent, 
the men were undismayed by the casualties suffered, and 
our patrols had reported that the German front line was 
apparently not held in great strength. There was a fine 
flow of pungent expletives that night at Carnoy. 

A call for large working and ration parties next day 
kept the Battalion from fretting, especially as Trones 
Wood was heavily shelled and the mere excitement of 
keeping alive turned one’s thoughts from the fiasco of 
two days ago. Major Murphy came back to us during 
the day and assumed command and the following day 
the Battalion went back beyond Carnoy with orders, 
however, to be prepared to move back to Guillemont at 
short notice. For two days we were under canvas fitting 
the men with clothing and equipment and during the 
evening of the 23rd we moved up to the front relieving 
battalions of the Sherwood Foresters and the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment. The latter was a Bantam battalion and 
our men _ chaffed the little west-countrymen with 
uproarious Irish badinage. The journey up had been by 
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no means without incident for the Huns had spotted the 
relief and opened a very nasty shell fire as we were 
entering the trenches though luckily the casualties were 
light. Captain Poole, however, — a difficult officer to 
replace—was wounded in the head, and Captain Barry 
was slightly wounded, while two men were killed. 

By this time the front line was simply a continuation 
of shell holes astride the sunken road and facing Guille- 
mont. The enemy evidently meant to damp down any 
enthusiasm for a further attempt against the village—the 
project had indeed taken shape—and the next day put 
over samples of heavy stuff from which we had ro killed 
and over 40 wounded. The consolidation of the line was 
a matter of great difficulty, partly owing to the shell 
fire and partly on account of the numerous dead bodies 
which had to be moved out of the way. We were to be 
relieved the next day the 25th August and the orders 
were that the relief was to be completed before dark, but 
the enemy shelling was so heavy that the operation 
could not proceed “according to plan” and it was 
nearly dawn on the 26th before the Battalion moved out 
en route to the Happy Valley. A platoon with two 
machine guns under Lieutenant Hitchcock was missing 
and was given up as having definitely gone west. It 
had been sent off as a detached post during the day and 
so fierce was the enemy’s fire that no orders could reach 
it and it remained in its position for some hours after the 
relief of the Battalion. Finally, however, it was relieved 
by another regiment and as this was a Bantam unit our 
men very kindly stayed to lower the parapets to a height 
fit for the little men, and the platoon rejoined the Battalion 
in safety. 

On the German side the situation had not been unmixed 
pleasure as the following extract from the diary of an 
officer of the 73rd Hanoverian Fusiliers will show. That 
regiment was facing the 2nd Leinsters and the extract 
refers to the sunken road on the night 24th-25th August. 

“At last we reached the front line, occupied by men 
crouching as low as possible in their holes ; their toneless 
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voices shook with joy when they heard that their relief 
had arrived. A Bavarian sergeant-major with a few 
words handed over sector and light pistol. My platoon 
sector constituted the right wing of the regimental sector 
and consisted of a shallow sunken road, rather the worse 
for wear, and situated a few hundred yards to the left 
of Guillemont and not quite so far to the right of Trones 
Wood. Between us and our right neighbour, Infantry 
Regiment No. 76, lay a space of 500 yards, which was 
untenable owing to the heavy fire. The Bavarian 
sergeant-major had suddenly disappeared and there I 
was all alone, light pistol in my hand, in this uncanny 
crater field, rendered still more menacing and mysterious 
by low-lying swaths of white mist. Behind me I could 
hear a persistent unpleasant noise, which emanated from 
an enormous decomposing body. 

‘“‘As I did not know even the approximate whereabouts 
of the enemy, I went to my men and advised them to be 
ready for anything. We all remained awake; I spent 
the night with my servant and two runners in a 
shell-hole of about 14 cubic yards’ capacity. 

“The morning revealed to our wondering eyes a strange 
scene. 

““The sunken road appeared only as a series of huge 
shell holes, filled with uniforms, equipment, arms and 
dead bodies ; the surrounding ground, as far as one could 
see, had been completely churned up by heavy shells. 
Not a single blade of grass could be found. A dreadful 
place—the dead defenders lay amongst the living. 
Whilst digging funk holes we discovered that they had 
been buried in strata. One company after another had 
crowded in and been destroyed by drumfire. The bodies 
had been covered by the masses of earth thrown up and 
the next company had taken the place of the fallen. 

‘“‘The sunken road and the ground in rear of it were full 
of Germans ; the ground in front was strewn with British 
dead. Everywhere arms, legs and heads were sticking 
up, torn limbs and bodies were lying in front of our funk 
holes, partly covered by groundsheets in order to avoid 
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the dreadful sight. Despite the heat, nobody thought 
of covering the bodies with earth. 

“Guillemont was only distinguishable by the lighter 
colour of the craters, due to the white stone of the houses, 
now pulverised. Before us lay Guillemont Station 
crumpled up like a nursery toy, and, beyond that, 
Delville Wood, reduced to chips and splinters.”’ 

The Battalion now moved off for a rest at Durnacourt 
and on the way we passed the 2nd Battalion of the Royal 
Irish on their way back to the front. The weather now 
broke and the scorching heat was replaced by torrential 
rain which even the tents in which we were lodged could 
not withstand. Training of course was resumed at once, 
arms drill and bombing the subjects most indulged in. 
This comparatively peaceful existence was not to last 
very long for on the second day—the zg9th August to be 
exact—the Battalion was ordered to move on the morrow 
to support Longueval area. Accordingly at 8 a.m. on 
the morning of the 30th August and in pouring rain we 
struck camp and moved out, reaching Fricourt about 
noon, soaked to the skin for the rain still came down in 
torrents. On the way we passed the Guards Division 
and the Irish Guards showed their appreciation of our 
pipe band in vociferous terms; during that march, too, 
the Battalion had its first view of our future Colonel-in- 
Chief when the Prince of Wales passed us in his car. At 
the Briqueterie guides met us and we proceeded up to the 
support line through the Valley of Death halting on the 
way up at a dump where each man was given two sand- 
bags and some bombs—which looked uncommonly like 
business. We now relieved the 1st Middlesex, a fine 
battalion, and prepared for eventualities. The adjutant 
on being interrogated was prepared to lay odds on “a 
pukka attack.” 

We were indeed once more to be involved in the Somme 
fighting but as a matter of fact our réle properly was 
“to hold the line and, when possible, to carry out minor 
enterprises against the enemy.” The 73rd Brigade of 
which we were part was allotted that part of the front 
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which lay between High Wood and Delville Wood, and 
was intended to hold the line for four days, meaning two 
days in support and two forward for each battalion. 
For the first period the 2nd Battalion Leinster Regiment 
was in support, and was sheltered in an old German 
trench, which ran on the high ground due west of 
Longueval. This trench, despite the fact that it had 
been attacked over, was in fair condition and well fitted 
with dug-outs. We seemed to be in a pleasant, comfort- 
able place for at least forty-eight hours and our spirits 
began to revive, and our clothes began to dry. But the 
joy was short lived. Next day information was received 
that the enemy had captured a part of the brigade front 
and had made his position strong. Uncertain, vague, and 
absolutely unreliable reports, as was usual, were circulat- 
ing; most of which were exaggerations. Hard facts, 
however, soon matured and the companies were ordered 
forward to endeavour to right the situation or at least 
to prevent the enemy from extending his gains. 

What had now happened apparently — and 
“apparently,” for the noise and confusion made a clear 
grasp of the situation an impossibility at the time—was 
that heavy shell fire had been directed by the enemy on 
the left of the brigade front near Delville Wood. Whether 
it was a coincidence, or whether it was because the Hun 
intelligence was especially good, will never be known, 
but at any rate the battalion which came in for the 
gruelling was the one which had such a severe experience 
in front of Guillemont just a fortnight earlier. If the 
Germans calculated that it might not have recovered 
from that terrible ordeal they were justified for the 
battalion was soon forced to retire. Orders now came 
to the 2nd Leinsters to move up immediately and re- 
capture the lost section of line. As to the exact hour at 
which this forward movement took place it is impossible 
to make an exact statement. Accounts consulted vary 
considerably but the time was probably about two o’clock. 

The orders to “ B’’ Company were simplicity itself— 
“to move up and retake front line by bombing Huns 
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out.” The advance was begun with alacrity and Father 
Molony blessed the men as they scrambled over the top. 
The company by extraordinary good fortune got up with- 
out any casualties, although the fire was heavy and the 
pace was necessarily slow the men being heavily equipped 
and carrying tons of bombs. When that part of the line 
still in British hands was reached the scene was one of 
considerable confusion. Men were streaming back with- 
out arms or equipment and the advance in such circum- 
stances is frankly described in a diary as “ nerve racking.”’ 
But there is a splendid glow of pride in the sentence 
which follows ‘‘ Our men were splendid, no troops can 
touch them as regards behaviour in action.”” One 
platoon of the company was now ordered to advance up 
an exposed trench and bomb the enemy out of it, but the 
task was impossible and after 12 men had been killed 
the attempt was called off. ‘‘ B’’ Company then settled 
down as well as it could in “a line of sorts, connected 
shell holes.” The Germans now began putting over gas 
shells, and gas helmets were donned. All the time heavy 
shelling was smashing up Delville Wood and Longueval 
and when the day wore to a close “ B’’ Company was 
reduced to 35 strong. 

The Battalion War Diary states that “ later another 
company was sent to close support at Pont Street.” 
This was apparently ‘‘A’’ Company, which so long as 
daylight lasted used the one and only communication 
trench which was, in consequence, blocked by parties 
trying to go in different directions. During a halt 
several native New Zealanders, or Maoris, passed by ; 
thick-set, stout, brown-skinned fellows; to whom or 
what they were attached was a mystery. Their only 
memory of their distant home was probably the heat which 
became most trying. Close on the heels of these stalwarts 
came some casualties of “‘B’’ Company, who had been 
ordered up much earlier; they did not prove very 
informative. The trench was now full of Leinsters, 
some going up and others down; among the latter was 
met Father Molony, as cheery and as happy as ever, 
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laughing and joking with the men; but before leaving 
each bay or section, he would raise his hand and give the 
blessing, when all the hardy Irishmen, some of whom 
had fought from the days of the Aisne, would remove 
their steel-helmets and bow their heads; and at the 
conclusion of the blessing go forward with renewed 
strength and determination. 

Thus “A’’ Company struggled on towards the front 
line until darkness fell. Then Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murphy was met who stated that the enemy had seized a 
portion of our front line which could be approached by 
a trench from his direction. The enemy had taken about 
one hundred yards on either side of where these trenches 
met, and consolidated himself therein, the position 
resembling a T,—the vertical stroke being his com- 
munication trench and the horizontal, that portion of 
our trench which he had captured. At each end of this 
portion he had erected barricades and posted machine 
guns and generally put the position in a state of defence. 

At the place where the colonel was met, the trench ran 
down and across a small valley, the bottom of which 
was mud and water; as a result, progress was both 
laborious and painfully slow. ‘‘ A’’ Company was now 
ordered out of the trench and led along the side on a 
well-worn path. This valley was a favourite spot for 
enemy shells, probably because it was dead ground to 
him ; and running the gauntlet from the companies in 
front to Battalion headquarters behind along the 
Longueval—Bazentin road was a hazardous business ; 
the present case proving no exception. Nevertheless, 
the colonel made the journey innumerable times and had 
marvellous escapes. Once a shell burst in front about 
fifteen yards away ; he was untouched, though his orderly, 
some distance behind, was killed. The commanding 
officer seemed to bear a charmed life, and it became 
a belief in the Battalion that he could not be killed. 
But he exposed himself fearlessly not because he was 
invulnerable but because he was brave. No braver man 
than Alfred Durham Murphy ever stepped on French soil. 
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The company was now taken to a position from where 
the north end of the “ T,’”’ held by the enemy, could be 
approached. It was necessary to proceed about a hundred 
yards up the communication trench in which we were 
standing, turning to the right in the front line and going 
on till the enemy was met. Orders were issued for two 
parties to advance in the open on either side of the trench 
and to force their way along and to locate the enemy. 
The front line was reached without incident ; the right 
turn made; after which the advance was more cautious. 
There was no noise other than the occasional firing of 
the guns, and the long, thin whir as the shells passed 
overhead. Quite two hundred yards were traversed in 
this manner and the advance became even slower. After 
having taken the right turn mentioned above, the parties 
were very much on the alert ; but after advancing so far 
and finding nothing, the strain and expectancy became 
too much and they got careless making unnecessary 
and considerable noise. Suddenly, machine-gun fire 
was opened, from about forty yards range and both 
parties scrambled, not without casualties, into the 
shelter of the trench. Several flares were sent up by the 
enemy, and an uproar created—rather as if a hornet’s 
nest had been disturbed. By the light of the flares 
a barricade was discovered in the trench, which must 
have been erected by some of our people after the enemy 
had installed himself not twenty-five yards away. This 
barricade commanded a short stretch of trench beyond 
which the enemy had a similar construction. On looking 
over the top and to our left innumerable Germans’ 
heads, in Roman shaped helinets could be seen. These 
men were in the communication trench which was manned 
apparently on both sides, and from which a steady fire 
was kept directed on to us. This was a novel expedient, 
utilizing the communication trench in addition to the 
part captured as a fire trench, and it answered admirably 
for the enemy. Considerable sniping was going on, of 
which the enemy got the best,—nearly all our snipers 
being shot through the head. The enemy knew the 
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ground and had prepared a machine-gun position, had 
dug himself in and generally made matters secure from 
his point of view. 

However, ‘‘A’’ Company held and manned the 
barricade, and carried on desultory fire throughout the 
night ; occasional bombs were thrown, but our casualties 
were chiefly from bullets. At about half-past nine a 
bombing attack was made, to try to recover some of 
the lost ground, by parties from the Leinster and Middle- 
sex Regiments, but without success. About midnight 
a further attack was made by a fresh company of the 
Battalion and this succeeded in regaining the left portion 
of the original front line. When reports were collected 
it was found that the Battalion had got through a trying 
day comparatively cheaply. One officer (Captain 
Newport of the 4th Battalion) was wounded, while of 
other ranks there were 13 killed and the wounded 
were 22. 

At dawn on the 1st September there was a slight lull 
and in this truce of God men stood up and stretched them- 
selves. It was the hour of breakfast, and for a limited 
space both sides, as if by common agreement, desisted ; 
even the guns were more or less silent. This pause 
was very temporary, and the day’s work soon began ; 
snipers and machine guns continued their murderous 
tasks. 

The Battalion was now occupying the left portion of 
our original front line. Endeavours were made to extend 
and gain elbow room to the right by bombing but again 
without success. The enemy at this time was obviously 
in great strength about Wood Lane and Orchard Trench, 
and when shortly before ten o’clock another bombing 
attack was made up Plum Street the result was no better 
than before. The Germans were full of fight and during 
the day they had complete superiority of fire, their 
machine guns annoying us intensely. In ‘‘A’’ Company 
a light Stokes mortar was brought up and endeavoured 
to put a particularly aggressive machine gun out of action, 
but without effect. 
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Just after mid-day a bombardment commenced. 
Owing to the closeness of the Battalion to the enemy, 
it was not shelled by howitzers or heavy guns; but even 
shells from field guns can take their toll and cause 
casualties. Crouching at the bottom of the trench again 
became necessary ; provided a look-out was maintained 
to give warning of any assault there was nothing more to 
be done. There were grim incidents in that day of shells. 
Once a corpse’s legs were hit and its boots blown sky- 
high to come hurtling down near the trench, to the 
boisterous delight of the men. At another time a machine 
gunner was sitting at the bottom of the trench ; a small 
shell struck just above his head and burst into black 
smoke and powder. He made no movement and it was 
thought that he had had a narrow escape. A sergeant 
moved along and turned the body over with his foot. 
The man was dead. Not a scratch or wound, but his 
face was just slightly begrimed by the explosion. The 
shock or blast must have killed him. ‘‘ Ah! sure, he 
was always a dirty sweep anyhow” said the sergeant 
philosophically. Funeral orations in war do not run on 
the lines of Periclean oratory or Lincoln’s prose at 
Gettysburg. 

The shelling lasted about five hours—an eternity it 
seemed—and to this day none who crouched beneath it 
can tell whether an attack was being made elsewhere or 
whether it was just an ordinary “‘ hate.”” In the evening, 
however, there was a welcome relief. The 3rd Rifle 
Brigade—comrades in arms of the Leinsters in the 17th 
Brigade in the bygone days of 1914—<attacked on the 
left and beat back the Huns. The attack was in full 
view of the left sector of the Battalion and an excellent 
show it was, the riflemen pushing steadily forward and 
the Huns running like rabbits. ‘“‘ The moral” says one 
sapient chronicler “ is that an attack of this kind must be 
made by fresh troops, and by at least a whole battalion 
at that. Partial attacks by units which have fought 
their way up and then had to dig in are no use.” 

And so the long day wore on to an end. Second- 
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Lieutenants O’Connor and Jameson were killed and 
Powell and Dobbie wounded in the fighting. 

‘“‘ Position as yesterday ’’ says the War Diary for the 
2nd September. Two companies were holding the left 
of the front line and support line; the remaining two 
companies being in support to the right battalion. The 
brigadier prowling through Delville Wood was somewhat 
disconcerted at meeting a private of “B’ Company 
marching gaily through that charnel house, minus rifle 
and equipment, but swinging a bottle of whisky as he 
strode along. The glib statement that the alcohol was 
for ‘‘ the officers ’’—it always is in these cases—robbed 
Jupiter of his thunder; but there was a pretty terse 
admonition on the advisability of wearing equipment 
and arms in areas where brigadiers might be met. 

Another second - lieutenant—McCann—was wounded 
during the day and at night the Battalion was relieved 
and crawled back by Montauban and Fricourt to rest 
and count its losses. These had been severe. Of the 
officers 7 had been killed and 17 wounded. In other 
ranks the casualties were as follows :—Killed 88, wounded 
418, and missing 54, the bulk of the last-named category 
being undoubtedly dead. When the divisional com- 
mander, Major-General Capper, came to inspect the 
Battalion on the 4th September it could muster only 
Q officers and 270 other ranks on parade. He deplored 
our losses and said he was proud of the Battalion. “I 
always knew I could depend on the Leinsters and I know 
it more than ever now.”’ 

Before closing this chapter which deals with the 
Western Front in 1916 it will be convenient to allude 
to two events of far-reaching importance on the war. 
In the first place the principle of universal military 
service had been adopted. Although under the authority 
of the War Office, from the 4th August, 1914, to the end 
of February, 1916, the number of voluntary enlistments 
had reached the superb total of 2,631,313 the source 
had by the latter date, begun to dry up. In the “ Derby 
scheme ’”’ or “‘ group system” adopted at the end of 
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Ig15 it became clear that the unmarried men of the 
nation were not responding in adequate numbers. The 
first Military Service Act, therefore, received the royal 
assent at the end of January, 1916, rendering liable for 
service all single men between 18 and 41, and calling up 
to the colours began on 3rd March. This Act, however, 
was never applied to Ireland. 

The second outstanding event to be recorded is the 
naval Battle of Jutland fought on 31st May. The 
German High Sea Fleet was encountered and forced to 
return to its ports. The British Navy thus secured a 
victory. But it was not the victory which the British 
admiral probably hoped for; it was not the victory 
required at this stage of the war; and it was certainly 
not the victory which the British public had expected 
would result from the first clash between the rival fleets. 
The escape of the German Navy from annihilation 
prolonged the war and exerted an influence on the Western 
Front which directly affected the 2nd Leinster Regiment. 
It led to the retention of an undue number of troops in 
the United Kingdom with a corresponding weakness of 
the line in France. The effect of this weakness will be 
seen when the story of 1918 comes to be told, but the 
story now reverts again to September, 1916. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


1916. THE 2ND BATTALION (continued). 
Quiet SECTORS—VIMY AND Loos. 


HE 2nd Battalion was now to leave the scene of its 
sufferings on the Somme and by the malignity of 
fate it was not to earn the battle honour ‘‘ Guillemont ” 
for which it had shed its blood like water. While it 
was resting and licking its wounds on the Fricourt ridge 
a big attack was made by the 16th Division of Irish 
troops and Guillemont and Ginchy were won. The 
forward crest of the main ridge was now in the hands of 
the Allies over a front of five miles and more, and it was 
now possible to plan a general advance against the 
villages on the northern slopes of the watershed. Though 
Fortune had denied the 2nd Battalion the honour of 
wresting Guillemont from the enemy there was compensa- 
tion in the thought that the Leinster Regiment had yet 
a share in its capture. The 7th Battalion played its 
part in the success of the 16th Division. Some of its 
personnel had been met by the 2nd as the latter limped 
back from the furnace, and the tale of its share in the 
great exploit will be told in another place. 

After a short period of waiting for orders the 2nd 
Battalion was directed to march to railhead, and a 
“quiet sector’’ away from the horrors of the Somme 
country was the natural destination. So on the 7th 
September we entrained and got to Longpré va Amiens, 
marching thence to rest billets at Beauchamps. The 
billets were good and comfortable, a draft of 150 had 
come up from the base, consisting chiefly of patched up 
wounded from ourselves and the Royal Irish, and a 
bundle of new officers was on its way. So the Battalion 
filled itself up with good food, lay in shameless comfort 
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in safe habitable houses, refitted itself with brand new 
uniform and gear, and counteracted any undue sybaritism 
by a few stiff route marches. Little over a fortnight 
had passed since the Battalion had been practically cut 
to pieces and in any other war it would probably have 
been thought necessary to send it for a three months 
nerve cure and a complete reorganization. Instead of 
which—if grammar will pardon the colloquialism—it 
merely got out its footballs, and of course no battalion 
of the Leinster Regiment could let such a trifle as a bloody 
battle interfere with inter-company tugs-of-war. Paris, 
too, was within easy distance, and thither flitted some 
young officers on flying leave, to paint the capital as 
vermilion as the activities of the provost marshal and 
his bulldogs would allow. 

The railway carried the Battalion still further north 
and early in the morning of the zoth September it 
detrained at Bethune and marched into Bruay “ very 
tired.” The next day company commanders were taken 
on a kind of Cook’s tour through unending communication 
trenches to the new sector on Vimy Ridge, and two 
days later displaced the sitting tenants. The new area 
was very interesting and the ridge much bigger than we 
had expected. The trenches which ran along the ridge 
were very dry and well built, and in front were big 
craters held by saps running out from the front line. 
A Saxon regiment was opposite, and as Saxons were 
inclined to be somewhat lethargic we decided to tickle 
them up. So about 11 p.m. on the 28th Lieutenant 
Sharp with Corporal MacNamara and four men went out 
for a little quiet bombing. The victims apparently took 
it lying down. At any rate one diary has the mournful 
entry ‘“‘ The Hun is very quiet and we are showing the 
offensive spirit.” 

Those were quiet days on Vimy Ridge and mercifully 
we could not look six months ahead, in fact the only 
merciful thing in war is that no one does look ahead. 
Sleep, warmth, dryness, tobacco and food—so long as 
those essentials are forthcoming, and in that order, 
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why worry? Nevertheless the quiet on the ndge was a 
welcome contrast to the horrors of the Somme and in 
the whole month of September, 1916—barring the first 
two days—the casualties of the Battalion amounted 
merely to three killed and eight wounded, and all these 
happened in the last week. It was doubly pleasant in 
this lotus-eating spell to garner in the rewards conferred 
for the hard fighting of the previous months. On the 
zznd Captain C. C. Barry received the Military Cross, 
Lance-Corporal Morrissey and Private Reid were awarded 
bars to their Military Medals—a proud distinction,— 
and the meda] itself was bestowed on Private T 
Merriman. 

What might otherwise have been monotony was 
broken early in October by a raid carried out by the 
Battalion. A hundred years hence when the millennium 
has arrived and all swords are ploughshares—or gliders, 
or wireless sets—it may be that a reader of this volume 
may have but a hazy idea of what a raid was in the days 
of his great-grandfather. He may visualize an operation 
decided on in five minutes and carried out in less—a kind 
of tactical tip and run to and from the enemy’s trench. 
As a matter of fact the organization and general bandobast 
of a raid of even a handful of men was only slightly less 
than that required at a London terminus for the Boat 
race or Cup final. This particular raid required a map 
and five closely typed sheets of explanation and instruc- 
tions ; and included a time table giving the exact minule 
at which every one of four distinct phases should begin, 
and the approximate minute at which five more would 
occur. Those who like to witness a State opening of 
Parliament or a Royal Wedding know the precise time 
table which they have to study in their morning paper— 
11.4 a.m. the State Coach passes the Admiralty Arch, 
and soon. Well, a raid was run on similar exact lines. 

In this particular raid the “‘ objects” were “ to cut offa 
sentry post, and obtain identification by bringing back 
prisoners. In addition to inflict loss, and shake his 
moral.’’ And moral can be very roughly treated by a 
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couple of dozen of Irishmen carrying, between them, 
rifles with bayonets fixed, bombs, revolvers, knobkerries 
and knives. All these are mentioned, inter alia, under 
the heading ‘“‘ Equipment.”” A German sentry who had 
a bomb thrown at him and was then in quick succession 
hit with a knobkerry and prodded with a knife was likely 
to be neurasthenic for quite a while. 

The actual raiders were divided into two parties under 
Second-Lieutenants Gately and McCann respectively 
with fourteen of other ranks in one party and thirteen 
in the other, and there was a reserve party of a corporal 
and four scouts, as well as a small covering party. 
Briefly the two parties were to go out at dusk diverging 
from the “ jumping off place,’’ enter the enemy trench, 
turn inwards and, all being well, meet face to face at a 
definitely assigned spot. Any Germans found were 
“to be accounted for silently ’’ or taken prisoner, and 
any useful trophies or identifications were to be collected. 
There were most precise instructions as to signalling 
on ‘‘ acme sirens,’’ code words, and other requirements ; 
and “if” there were any casualties there were further 
instructions as how to get themin. When the two parties 
met in the enemy trench both were to “‘ compare notes ”’ 
and if no enemy had been encountered or captured it was 
for the senior officer to decide whether a withdrawal 
was “‘ advisable ” or whether it was feasible to hang on 
in the trench in the hope of surprising any stray Hun 
who might come along. Second-lieutenants had plenty 
of scope for learning initiative in those days. 

The right hand party under Second-Lieutenant McCann 
made its way into the outlying tentacles (“‘ saps’ they 
were Officially called) of the German line without 
opposition and turned inwards to the rendezvous in the 
main trench. Just short of it they were challenged by 
an enemy post. This was rushed, the first German 
being killed with the bayonet, two others wounded by 
bayonet and bomb, while the fourth escaped by running 
away. The Germans had put up some resistance and 
two of our men were wounded one by a bayonet ;_ but 
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the remainder now pushed on and arrived at the 
rendezvous. A sharp look-out was kept for the sister 
party expected from the north and a “block” was 
hurriedly put up to prevent any enemy coming up the 
trench from the south. This was soon proved to be 
necessary for a party of the enemy came stumbling up 
attracted by the noise of the previous bombs. Second- 
Lieutenant McCann bagged the leading Hun with a 
bomb and dragged him over the “ block.” The other 
Germans then disappeared and, to put in the time until 
the other raiding party should arrive, Second-Lieutenant 
McCann went back along the tentacle and threw bombs 
into some dug-outs in it—just in case. 

The other party also trickled in through a tentacle 
to the German main trench without being spotted. 
Some Germans were then seen in the trench to the left, 
and “‘ to shake their moral ’’ the raiders threw bombs at 
them which drew bomb and nifle fire from the enemy 
apparently in the open. Meanwhile Second-Lieutenant 
Gately had discovered a large dug-out close to the 
point of entry and threw a bomb into it. From behind 
the enemy trench a party of Germans was now advancing 
across the open but the raiders were ready for them 
and stopped them, one German being killed by a revolver 
shot, two others bombed at close range and probably 
killed, the remainder running away. Touch had mean- 
while been established with the southern party at the 
rendezvous and the whole party then retired according to 
plan, bringing the wounded prisoner and our own six 
wounded back with them. About fifteen minutes had 
been spent in the German lines. 

The raid was apparently well worth while for judging 
by the official reports of his examination the prisoner 
seems to have gushed forth information. He spoke of 
machine guns, trench mortars, grenades, gas, telephones, 
officers, rations, drafts, wire, casualties, communication 
patrols and strengths. Patrols apparently were very 
unpopular and had become to be looked on as a form of 
punishment by the German soldiers. 
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The commander of the First Army was pleased to 
express his opinion on the raid that “this was well 
planned and well carried out.” The praise was welcome 
and not less so because it was felt to have been well 
deserved. Such enterprises became a_ characteristic 
of trench warfare, especially in ‘‘ quiet ’’ sectors and the 
one just described may be taken as typical of hundreds 
which occurred during the war. After a time, however, 
they became unpopular with regimental officers and the 
rank and file for there grew up a feeling—very real 
whether well founded or not—that sometimes these 
excursions owed their happening to rivalry between 
organizations higher than battalions. Information was 
always being called for by those whose duty it was to 
collate and distribute intelligence, and it was a distinct 
feather in the cap of a high commander to be able to 
provide exclusive information. If “A” Division or 
Brigade brought off a scoop the commanders of “ B,”’ 
“C,” and all down the alphabet felt it was up to them 
to show that their commands could and should bring 
off scoops too. To a certain extent this nvalry was 
admirable but it is not difficult to see that it could be 
overdone. Many officers and men thought it was. The 
writer of these lines performed his morsel of the war 
in pre-raid days and is not entitled to speak. But the 
opinion here recorded is that of as fine a battalion com- 
mander as ever led his men in action. His lips are 
long sealed by Death, but when they moved they gave 
forth some stark comments on certain aspects of raids. 

The remainder of the month of October was fairly 
peaceful except for enemy trench mortars which were 
rather spiteful. There was a seven days’ rest at Petit 
Servins where the horses of the officers were brought up 
and enabled them to see something more of the country 
than could be observed through a periscope over the top. 
Followed a twelve days’ tour in the line; ‘‘ enemy quiet 
except for trench mortars ”’ and sentries were accordingly 
posted all along the front with whistles to give warning 
to the remainder to look out for “ Minnies.”” Then on 
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the 27th of the month there flew round a rumour of a 
new area, and, unlike most rumours, it turned out to be 
true. Loos was the sector where the 2nd Battalion 
was to finish the year, and at first it was in reserve taking 
over from a Welsh Bantam battalion and much amused 
trying to stuff hefty Leinsters into dug-outs earmarked 
for 150. It was soon found that eight Leinsters 
required the space of nearly twice that number of Bantam 
Welshmen. 

For the first week exploring Loos was the chief attrac- 
tion, and there were visits to the cemetery where many of 
the 7th Battalion were buried. On the 8th November 
the Battalion then took its place in the front line and a 
real bad lot of trenches they were, so bad that four days 
was the length assigned to a tour. Discomfort now took 
the place of the comparative leisure of Vimy Ridge. 
The line was so bad that about half of it could not be 
used and it was necessary to hold it by detached posts. 
The Battalion was very weak in numbers, some 500 rifles 
in all. Further, the weather turned wet and cold and 
besides this the Germans had full advantage of position 
and could look nght into our line from Double Crassiers 
and Hill 70. 

On the whole the enemy was quiet but his aerial darts 
were a nuisance and his snipers were very active; a 
direct hit from the former blew up a small arm ammunition 
dump on the roth October and 50,000 rounds went sky 
high. In other ways, too, the enemy kept up his policy 
of pin pricks and there is an entry “‘ My men in Russian 
sap had a bad time ‘trench mortared’ all day.” The 
weather, too, went from bad to worse and the conditions 
of the trenches are responsible for the following state- 
ment ‘‘ Conditions of men awful. Changing socks all 
day.” There was, however, nothing in any way resem- 
bling a “ push” on either side. The centre of gravity 
of the Western Front was still in the churned up country- 
side on the Somme. The Germans had opened the real 
fighting of the year by the terrific thrust at Verdun to 
which the Allies had replied, in their own time, by the 
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great counterstroke on the Somme. This had taken 
the pressure off Verdun and, just as the Allies hoped, 
had sucked in the German reserves towards the Somme 
and Ancre leaving them nothing over for a counter- 
stroke at Loos or anywhere else. In the same way 
the Allies had concentrated every available man round 
the Somme, and elsewhere were content merely to hold 
their own, to repair their trenches, and to annoy the 
enemy in a quiet way. 

Espionage was practised successfully by the enemy in 
our divisional sectors at Vimy Ridge and at Loos towards 
the end of 1916. One day a daring Hun got as far as the 
Lorette Heights dressed as an R.E. officer. He made a 
thorough reconnaissance of our machine gun positions 
and departed. That night practically every machine 
gun emplacement got a direct hit from shell fire. G.H.Q. 
now considered it advisable for the fighting troops 
to have pass words, therefore every 24 hours a pass 
word was issued from the brigade who selected the 
word. The new word commenced from the evening 
“stand to,’”’ and our brigade, the 73rd, chose the 
names of the officers commanding battalions at first. 
On the 5th and following nights ordinary words 
were used ‘‘ Rabbit,’’ ‘‘ Apple,’”’ etc. Some of the “old 
toughs,”’ however, found some difficulty in remembering 
the absurd words which followed, and one dark night an 
officer meeting a man in the blackness called out ““ Who 
goes there,”’ only to get the following unusual reply 
“‘ Begad I was a rabbit last night, a spud the night afore 
and I’m darned if I know what I’m meant to be at all 
to-night.’’ Poor 8645 Corbally, always with a ready answer. 
Always the clean soldier, never wanting in his place in the 
line, devoted to the Regiment he passed out of history 
as died from wounds on the 2nd December, 1916. 

The end of November was marked by the issue of box 
respirators to replace anti-gas helmets. The closing 
month of 1916 brought some exciting incidents and a 
few casualties. At midnight on the 2nd, Lieutenant 
Berne went out with a patrol to examine the enemy’s 
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wire but got separated from his men in the darkness and 
was captured, the patrol after a fruitless search having 
to return without him. A company was then set to 
search No Man’s Land in extended order but no sign of 
the officer could be found and not a sound came from 
the German line. Two nights after this about II p.m. 
the Germans opened a heavy bombardment which was 
taken as indicating a big attack ; it came at an unfortu- 
nate moment as our divisional artillery was carrying out 
a relief and the front line got no support from our guns. 
The enemy shelling was not, however, connected with 
an offensive on a large scale but with a rather big raid. 
At three o’clock on the morning of the 5th they made 
their way in force into Russian Sap which was held by 
“B” Company of the Battalion. Our men put up a 
most determined resistance, Second-Lieutenant Moritz 
and his servant Private O’Neill showing great gallantry ; 
in this struggle the young officer was killed and his 
servant wounded. Second-Lieutenant Lauder and 
Corporal MacNamara continued the resistance and the 
Germans were soon hustled out of the trench leaving two 
dead and a quantity of explosive material behind them. 
Captain Hitchcock and Private McAuliff then went out 
to have a look round No Man’s Land and bagged a 
wounded German whom they brought in. 

The smart repulse of this raid was considered a feather 
in the Battalion’s cap and brought high praise from the 
divisional commander. From the German prisoner it 
came out that the raid was intended to be a big thing and 
that over 100 men had taken part in it. Training for 
the raid had been taking place for over a fortnight on 
a facsimile of our Russian Sap trench, and there were 
sappers with explosives in the raiding party whose job 
was to blow in our line. The attempt, however, was 
foiled by the toughness of ‘'B’”’ Company, and the 
Germans were denied even the satisfaction of securing a 
prisoner. They did indeed get one of our men who was 
wounded in the leg and half carried him across No Man’s 
Land. When they reached their own wire they left 
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their prisoner saying that they would come back with a 
stretcher. While waiting, the Leinster man came to the 
conclusion that a few months in Blighty would be 
decidedly preferable to possibly a few years in a German 
prison camp so he proceeded to crawl back to our lines. 
His luck was in that night for our guns started putting 
down a barrage on the German trenches which stopped 
any attempt at stretcher bearing and the wounded 
man got safely back to the fold. 

After this exciting interlude there followed the ordinary 
routine of in and out of the trenches. Working parties 
were now heavy. ‘“ Finding fatigue parties every night 
for the front line. Bad area. Men never seem to get a 
rest ” and “Company getting weak, always casualties 
in the working parties.’ These words tell their own tale. 
Then there was a wiring stunt with the result that the 
enemy got “ windy” evidently expecting a push some- 
where else. The weather was now arctic and between 
the 19th and 24th December snow fell thick and it was 
very cold. ‘‘ Working parties every night. Rum keep- 
ing the men alive.’”’ Then came Christmas, the third 
the Battalion had spent in France, in the support trench, 
South Street, where Father Molony, M.C., celebrated 
Mass attended by all. There was no truce this time, 
but the enemy was “ very quiet ”’; on the other hand 
our artillery is reported to have been “ very active” 
which shows what the Ministry of Munitions had done 
since those pitiful days of 1914. The following Battalion 
Order will show what the Huns had in the way of a 
Happy Christmas. 


O0.C. “A” Coy. P. 7078. 


With the intention of showing the enemy that we have no intention 
of fraternizing with him, and also with a view to taking advantage of 
any slackness on his part during Christmas, a special programme will 
be carried out by the artillery, T.Ms. and machine guns during the 
following hours :— 


24th December— 
4 p.m. to 4.15 p.m. 
7 p.m. to 7.1§ p.m. 
10.15 p.m. to 10.45 p.m 


$2 
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25th December (Christmas Day)— 
I a.m, to 1.15 a.m. 
9.10 a.m., artillery only, Code B. 
12.30 p.m., artillery only, Code B. 
4.10 p.m., artillery only, Code B. 
z .30 p.m. ‘to 7.40 p.m. 

p-m., artillery and T.Ms. 

Q p.m. to 11.15 p.m. 


26th December— 
I a.m. to 1.30 a.m. 
10.15 a.m., artillery only. 
11.45 a.m., artillery only. 
2.10 p.m., general strafe by artillery. 


1. In order not to interfere with our patrols which may be out 
during the intervals of firing, firing will not be carried out (except in 
case of emergency) except in the hours laid down in the above pro- 


gramme. 

2. Rifle grenades will be active during the day. 

3. Any attempt on the part of the enemy to show himself is to be 
met sae eae! by fire of every possible description. 


. The above programme will not affect any fire called for by 
Sheers who see good targets especially as regards para 3. Watches 
will be syachronized at 2.15 p.m. to-day over the wire. 


Code, Apple. 
A. C. S. Pain, Captain. 


24/12/16. Adjt. 2nd Bn. Leinster Regt. 


Two days later there was a tragedy. Captain P. 
Lynch, M.C. (and bar) and Sergeant McCormick were 
killed by an aerial dart the former having half his head 
blown away. The Battalion grieved sorely for these 
two brave men and that night one diarist made a poignant 
entry ‘‘ Men still crying over Paddy Lynch.” He was 
buried next day at Maroc and every company sent 
representatives to the grave. 

The year closed with a discussion at Battalion head- 
quarters about a proposed raid, and on the last day of 
the year our new brigade commander, Brigadier-General 
Winston Dugan, a brother of Major Dugan of the 
Ist Battalion, presented Corporal MacNamara with the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal on a company parade. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


1916. THE 3RD BATTALION. 
THE EASTER REBELLION. 


HE beginning of 1916 brought into sharp relief a 
change in the character of the Battalion which had 
been gradually proceeding for the past six months. In 
the earlier days of the war the great strength of the 
Reserve Battalions had taxed the administrative and 
training staffs to the utmost, the 8-company formation 
had been instituted to meet this state of affairs and even 
then company strengths were often over 400. Now 
with two Regular and two Service Battalions of the 
Regiment in the fighting line the demand for drafts had 
become incessant and had sadly depleted the strength 
of the 3rd Battalion. 

The days when each man had ample time for recruit’s 
drill, musketry and specialist training were gone and 
recruits were put through the elementary training in 
as short a time as eleven weeks in some cases and training 
was completed in the base depots of the theatres of 
operations. Men discharged from hospital as recovered 
from wounds or sickness had but a short breathing space 
before they were “ warned for the draft,’’ and almost 
daily these drafts were paraded for commanding officer’s 
inspection and then marched down the hill to the strains 
of the band to join the fighting battalions. At this time, 
too, the flow of recruits from our regimental recruiting 
area had practically dried up and though a few “ category ”’ 
men, only fit for home service, were still joining, the 
class of recruits which the Battalion had received for 
the first eighteen months of the war was no longer forth- 
coming. Recruiting in Ireland had been confined very 
largely to two classes, the gentry and the town labourer ; 
the farmers’ sons and shop-boy class were conspicuous 
by their scarcity. The result was that when the two 
former classes dried up it was with difficulty that the 
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demands of the fighting battalions could be met, and 
men were often hurried back to France from hospital 
sooner than might have been the case with English, 
Scottish or Welsh Regiments—but notwithstanding 
this the moral of the returning Expeditionary Force men 
was above all praise. At this period,too, the first whispers 
of conscription were heard, and those who had poured 
cold water on the recruiting. campaign in Ireland, became 
more openly hostile, and many who were waverers found 
excuse for not joining up in the propaganda of the anti- 
conscriptionists. 

Of officers, especially junior ones, the battalions were 
not short, but rather the reverse. The policy of training 
large numbers of young officers to take the places of the 
more experienced ones who had pre-war training was to 
bear good fruit and at this time the 3rd Battalion had a 
very large number of subaltern officers on its strength. 
The truth of the facetious definition of a platoon as 
‘“‘ A small body of men entirely surrounded by officers ” 
was brought to mind on every battalion parade, but 
events proved the wisdom of the policy. A new class 
of officer, too, was making his appearance. Earlier, 
the chief source of supply of officers had been retired 
ex-officers and youths from the Training Corps, but now 
when it was becoming obvious that all men of military 
age would be wanted, middle aged business men, often 
with a family to provide for, had thrown aside the 
claims of business and family and received commissions 
as second lieutenants and right well did they carry out 
their new réle. Administrative ability and a certain 
quiet steadiness of outlook, as men who had counted 
the cost, made them excellent instructors in the specialist 
courses they adopted, and, later, on active service their 
steadiness and endurance were to be a feature of the 
war. A considerable number of officers of the 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Battalions, after doing their recruit’s drill and 
musketry with their battalion were passed on to the 
Young Officers Training Corps at Fermoy, to complete 
their training. This corps passed some thousands of 
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officers through their training during its existence and the 
splendid results were shown in many a battle in the future. 
The early months of 1916 passed more or less unevent- 
fully with the 3rd Battalion—the constant drafts gradually 
brought the fighting battalions to strength and as the 
early months of 1916 were comparatively quiet on all 
the Fronts the supply gradually overtook the demand. 
Sport of various kinds occupied all the spare time of the 
troops and the Association football team was most 
successful under the captaining of Lieutenant L. S. 
Mathias. The dances given by the Sergeants’ Mess once 
a week were most popular with the warrant officers and 
non-commissioned officers and many officers who enjoyed 
their hospitality. As the weather improved trips to 
Kilworth and Youghal for range practice were looked 
on as pleasant holidays by both officers and other ranks, 
and to be detailed as officer for butt-duty was anything 
but a fatigue. Training of all descriptions was most 
“intensive ’’ and the practical experiences of eighteen 
months of war were exemplified in the various specialist 
courses. Major Heneker had charge of the “ Field 
Training "’ party who carried out various operations in 
the system of trenches at Mayfield. Bombing, Vickers’ 
and Lewis gun and—very important in view of the 
rapid and recent developments—gas protection courses 
were in full swing. The instructors in each had practical 
war experience of their special branch of training and 
both young officers and men keenly sought efficiency. 
This routine was suddenly broken by the tragic 
rebellion of Easter week, the effects of which were to 
have such a disastrous effect upon the history of Ireland. 
Many subaltern officers of the 3rd Battalion were at 
the time of the rebellion with the Young Officers Corps 
at Fermoy and this corps on the outbreak of the rebellion 
was equipped with rifles and full service kit ; and owing 
to the shortage of garrison troops in Ireland was dis- 
patched to Wexford to guard the munition factory there 
and other strategic points. Later it was divided into 
flying columns and was engaged in rounding up suspects. 
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The practical experience thus gained, the conditions of 
active service, long marches under the weight of full 
equipment, scant rations and long hours on guard duty 
were good training for what was to come later. 

The active service conditions necessary on account of 
the state of the country were gradually relaxed and, 
although many extra duties and guards had to be found, 
the battalion training was resumed and the rebellion 
remained but as the memory of a bad dream. With the 
summer came rumours of an offensive, on a scale far 
greater than anything yet attempted by our armies on the 
Western Front. From officers and men on leave stories 
were heard of the tremendous preparations that were taking 
place. A large number of young officers were given their 
orders for France. Some of these were in time to take part 
in the great Battle of the Somme, others were held at the 
base depots to fill the gaps so numerous after the first clash. 

During that time there were frequent big nights in the 
mess; many a good fellow who had served his apprentice- 
ship with the 3rd Battalion was given a send off by his 
comrades who saw his name in the casualty list in a few 
weeks time. In addition to many young officers some 
of the seniors left the Battalion at this time, notably 
Major C. C. Harman who had been adjutant since 1914 
and on whom a tremendous amount of work had fallen. 
His capacity for administration, and ability to supervise 
training had been of the greatest value to the com- 
manding officer and to him a large share of the credit for 
the efficiency of drafts was due. He was succeeded by 
Captain Hayes Thompson as adjutant. Major Currey 
who had been invalided home from the 6th Battalion 
took charge of the Field Training party, and his 
experiences of the war in the Dardanelles and in Serbia 
were transmitted to his party in most interesting form. 

The return of Colonel Canning, who had commanded 
a Service Battalion of the Manchester Regiment in the 
Fast, from sick leave was heartily welcomed by the 
Battalion and he resumed the command vice Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. B. Read who had proved his ability to com- 
mand in Colonel Canning’s absence. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


1916. THE 4TH BATTALION. 


THE EASTER REBELLION. 


|B iesesine ead etc was in full swing and the very first 
entry for the year—ist January, 1916—concerns the 
dispatch of 19 other ranks to join the 2nd Battalion in 
France. By this time the officer personnel of the 4th 
Battalion was being reinforced from the other battalions 
in the shape of convalescent officers, etc., and on the 
7th January, 1916, there were 3 officers from the 1st Bat- 
talion, 4 from the 2nd, and 8 from the 6th serving with 
the 4th Battalion. A move took place early in the year, 
for in April the Battalion proceeded to Limerick, the 
advance party leaving the Curragh on the 7th of that 
month and taking over the New Barracks on arrival at 
Limerick. The Battalion followed on the 13th and 
about this time the band under Second-Lieutenant A. L. 
Fletcher went on a recruiting tour to Waterford. On 
the following day Bngadier-General Stafford, commanding 
the Queenstown garrison, arrived in Limerick for the 
purpose of having an interview with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir A. Weldon on serious information which had just been 
received. 

The situation then existing in Ireland may, for the 
purpose of this history, be briefly summarized as follows. 
The country was full of armed volunteers on two opposing 
sides, the Ulster Volunteers pledged to resist Home Rule 
and the National Volunteers which had been raised sub- 
sequent to, and to counter, the volunteers of the north. 
The immense peril to the Empire which had developed 
in 1914 had for a time diverted the warlike feelings of 
these rival organizations to a common danger, but 
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statistics showed that there was never any question of 
either body of Volunteers joining the army en masse. 
At the close of 1915 the Ulster Volunteers still numbered 
56,000 while the number of National Volunteers amounted 
to almost exactly twice that figure. In the latter—a 
Redmondite and “ constitutional-nationalist ”’ organiza- 
tion—a split had occurred, the more extreme Sinn Fein 
leaders having seceded and organized a force of their 
own under the style of the Irish Volunteers. At the end 
of 1915 these amounted to about five thousand. 

The Sinn Fein organization was strong; the British 
Government was weak ; and the former, helped mightily 
by the feeble attempts of the Government to cope with 
it, gained added strength and vigour. To the Germans 
the possibility of harassing England by an outbreak in 
Ireland had of course long been under consideration. It 
was now to be put into effect. Sir Roger Casement, a 
renegade Englishman, was to land from a German sub- 
marine, arms and ammunition were to be set ashore from 
another vessel, and a rising was to take place under the 
zegis of the militant and extremist section of Sinn Fein. 

Meanwhile the 4th Battalion Leinster Regiment had 
arrived at Limerick on the 13th April with a total strength 
of 49 officers ; 87 non-commissioned officers ; 384 other 
ranks (of whom 324 were trained); 103 home service 
men ; 134 recruits ; the total fighting strength being given 
as 260. As for arms there were 437 rifles and 4 machine 
guns with 639 rounds per rifle and 10,000 for each of the 
latter weapons. At the interview above referred to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Weldon was warned that an 
attempt would probably be made at gun-running some- 
where on the west or south-west coast, and he accordingly 
organized a “striking force” of 6 officers, 114 other 
ranks and a machine-gun section ready to move at a 
moment’s notice. 

The abortive rebellion may be very briefly summarized 
by saying that the German gun-running ship was captured 
off the coast of Kerry; Sir Roger Casement, who had 
landed with two companions from a submarine, was 
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arrested ; the rising was at first called off, but was sub- 
sequently allowed to proceed. The severe fighting which 
took place in Dublin is outside the scope of this chapter. 
All that is necessary to say is that in general the country 
remained comparatively quiet, and it was only in four 
counties—Dublin, Wexford, Galway, and Louth—that 
the Volunteers actually rose in arms. 

The news of the seizure by the rebels of the General 
Post Office in Dublin on Easter Sunday, 23rd April, 
reached Sir A. Weldon at 4.30 p.m. the following after- 
noon, and within twenty minutes the Battalion—strength 
49 officers and 490 other ranks—turned out with 120 
rounds per man. All communication with Dublin had 
now been severed, but the telephone to headquarters, 
Queenstown, was intact. The Battalion remained under 
arms all night and as the wildest rumours were afloat 
the commanding officer visited the police authorities 
from whom was gathered tidings of the serious state of 
affairs in County Galway. Picquets were now sent to 
hold the post office, gaol and the railway bridge across the 
Shannon. 

On the 26th reinforcements from the 3rd Battalion 
and from the 4th Royal Irish Regiment were coming to 
hand and detachments were sent accordingly to hold 
various bridges over the river. All the barbed wire in 
Limerick was now commandeered by the military, and 
by nightfall on the 27th the town bridges were in a strong 
state of defence. On the following day all petrol was 
seized and brought to the New Barracks. On the 
evening of the 28th three shots were heard, but these 
came apparently from a “‘ jumpy ” sentry and there was 
nothing in the occurrence. Fortunately no damage was 
done. 

By the following day the rising in Dublin had collapsed 
and news came in from Queenstown of the surrender of 
the leader Pearse. The news was at once made public 
and a message was conveyed to the leaders of the Irish 
Volunteers that failing unconditional surrender of them- 
selves and their arms immediate steps would be taken. 
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This was at first refused, but, twenty-four hours having 
been granted them for consideration, the leaders on the 
5th May consented to surrender themselves, their arms 
and ammunition unconditionally. This was carried out 
that evening at the Town Hall, and it is pleasing to record 
that the Volunteers met the military commander in fair 
spirit. They were most civil and amenable; pointing 
out—and with complete justice—that during the crisis 
they had appeared neither in uniform nor under arms 
nor done anything to endanger the lives or property of 
anyone. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Weldon on his part 
undertook to represent to the authorities as favourably 
as possible their action and voluntary surrender. The 
Volunteers thanked Sir A. Weldon and dispersed quietly 
to their homes. 

For the next few days flying columns from the 4th 
Battalion, the 2/16th Queen’s Westminsters—who had 
by this arrived, and the 4th Royal Irish were sent out, 
but things were now quickly settling down and by 
Sunday, 14th May, everything was quite normal once more. 
And thus ended the share of the 4th Battalion in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of 1916. The Irish Volunteers had 
been without any definite orders from their headquarters 
in Dublin and the prompt steps taken by the military 
came as a complete surprise. As day succeeded day the 
Volunteers found themselves so completely dominated by 
the military that they realized the hopelessness of resist- 
ance. Wise counsels prevailed and the critical hour was 
passed without passion and without useless bloodshed. 

During the rebellion Major Willington commanded a 
column, from companies of young officers undergoing 
training at Moore Park, Fermoy, which carried out opera- 
tions in County Wexford. As can readily be understood 
the rebellion seriously interfered with the training and 
draft-finding duties of the 4th Battalion, but these were 
quickly resumed. During the battle of the Somme in 
July and following months many officers were drafted 
to the front and, by the 2oth July, 43 officers of the 4th 
Battalion had either served or were serving with the 
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Expeditionary Force overseas. On 30th September Captain 
Count de la Poer handed over the duties of adjutant, 
on proceeding to France, and was succeeded by Captain 
Savage-Armstrong. Towards the end of the year the 
garrison of Limerick was increased and the headquarters 
of the 4th Battalion became the headquarters of the 
garrison. During October and November the Battalion 
was so short of officers that training was carried out with 
great difficulty, and specialist officers were often passed 
“‘ fit’ and ordered back overseas before they had been 
more than a few days at work with the Battalion. The 
matter was, however, taken up by the Inspector of 
Infantry and thenceforward these specialist officers were 
permitted to remain with the Battalion for six months. 

In the opinion of most people who knew Ireland the 
crushing of the abortive rebellion in 1916 was the moment 
for extending to that country the universal liability for 
service which had been introduced into Great Britain. 
It has been asserted that the burden would have been 
accepted by the great mass of the people and certainly 
the 4th Battalion found that, after the rising, recruiting 
began to look up, it being not uncommon to enlist fifteen 
a week locally, or at the rate of nearly 800 a year. The 
Prime Minister, however, thought the moment a suitable 
one for visiting Ireland and—to use his own words— 
“ talking with the utmost freedom to a large number of 
those who had been arrested and detained.” In the 
words of an historian competent to form an opinion “ The 
effect was immediate; the prisoners who had been 
depressed, and in some cases penitent, realized that they 
had won a victory.” The disbandment of the Irish regi- 
ments may be said to have been brought about by this 
chatty demagogue. 

During the year the 4th Battalion dispatched drafts 
to the number of 309 overseas. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


1916. THE 5TH BATTALION. 
THE EASTER REBELLION. 


HE recruiting tours which had taken place in the 
Battalion areas towards the end of 1915 had been 
a great success, but, unfortunately, early in 1916 military 
exigencies forced the Royal Meaths to be on the move 
again—this time to the Curragh Camp—with the result— 
which might have been foreseen—that recruits ceased to 
come in and the drain caused by the dispatch of drafts 
in a few months reduced the Battalion to a few hundred 
unfits, a state of affairs which lasted until the Royal 
Meaths disappeared just two years later. 

This is, however, to anticipate somewhat. Early in 
January, 1916, Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Farrell proceeded 
to France on an instructional tour and shortly afterwards 
a detachment of 3 officers and roo other ranks proceeded 
to Longford where they remained until the end of March. 
The move to the Curragh took place on the 20th April, 
the Battalion moving into Gough Barracks, less two officers 
and 50 other ranks left behind as a rear party at Mulligar. 
Four days later the rebellion broke out in Dublin. 

The main events of this abortive rising have been 
summarized in the preceding chapter and here it is only 
necessary to relate that at 11.15 p.m. on the 24th Apmil 
orders were received at the Curragh for every available 
officer and man of the 5th Battalion to proceed to Dublin 
as part of a mobile column. Accordingly at 1.15 a.m. on 
the 25th the service detachment of 262 all ranks marched 
out of the Curragh proceeding by rail to Kingsbridge 
Station, Dublin. 

The service detachment appears to have marched to 
Dublin Castle where it rested until about 2 p.m. at which 
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hour the officer commanding was given written instruc- 
tions as to clearing the sector Tara Street to Westmore- 
land Street. He immediately proceeded to carry these 
out. On passing the Lower Castle yard gate, the leading 
platoon was met by a sharp fire from the neighbouring 
houses, but the platoon commander coolly steadied his 
men, dealt with the snipers and proceeded to occupy 
Dame Lane. The Battalion later passed through to 
Trinity College and occupied the south side of Dame Street 
with a picquet line, a support of one officer and 20 other 
ranks being located at Jammet’s Restaurant in St. 
Andrew’s Street. 

On the following day—the 26th April—the officer 
commanding the service detachment was informed that 
Tara Street was occupied by our forces and that he was 
to clear the sector from that street to Westmoreland 
Street. The bulk of this area was cleared by one o’clock 
under continuous sniping fire. A gun was now brought 
up to shell Kelly’s sporting ammunition shop which 
commanded O’Connell Bridge and, when this building had 
been rendered untenable, the detachment occupied by 
6 p.m. the area College Street—D’Olier Street—West- 
moreland Street, the machine guns being on the top of the 
Tivoli Theatre and Trinity College. The sector was then 
handed over to the 8th Reserve Cavalry Regiment, but 
the picquet in Dame Street was still held and reinforced. 

On the 27th the 5th Battalion marched to the Castle 
at g a.m. and was soon ordered to occupy Parliament 
Street and Capel Street, armoured cars being employed 
in this operation. Reinforcements of one company from 
the 3rd Royal Irish Rifles and one company from the 
2nd/6th Sherwood Foresters were received and the com- 
bined force erected barricades, the 5th Battalion occupy- 
ing those in Little Britain Street ; Little Mary Street ; 
Mary’s Abbey; Little Strand Street ; Lower Ormond 
Quay ; Great Strand Street ; and Upper Abbey Street. 
During the day the Battalion assisted in bringing through 
a party of Lancers, convoying arms and ammunition, 
who were held up by fire from the Four Courts. By the 
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29th the 5th Battalion had pushed forward to Liffey 
Street and held that line until finally withdrawn on 
May Ist after the surrender of the insurgents. 

In these operations Private C. Moore had been killed 
and was buried in the Provost’s Garden, Trinity College. 
Five others were wounded in which number was one 
second-lieutenant. General Sir John Maxwell told the 
commanding officer on the 30th April that the 5th 
Leinsters had done magnificently and on the following day 
he stated publicly that the Irish regiments had loyally 
responded to the call made upon them without any sign 
of flinching or wavering, and had lived up to the high 
reputation which their battalions had made in France. 

Meanwhile the rear party at Mullingar, with the advance 
party of the 4th Royal Dublin Fusiliers had been ordered 
to proceed to Athlone with ammunition. This duty was 
successfully carried out, the party leaving by special 
train at 4.45 a.m. on the 26th April and rejoining the 
Battalion at the Curragh on the 3rd May. 

Training was now resumed and the dispatch of troops 
began again. On the 13th July a minimum establishment 
for Extra Reserve battalions came into force as follows :— 
Commanding Officer, 1; Second-in-Command 1; Adju- 
tant 1; Assistant Adjutant 1; Quartermaster 1; Com- 
pany Commanders 4; Experienced Subalterns 4; other 
Subalterns, to include Musketry, Bombing and Sniping 
officers, 5 ; Officers’ Horses 3. In September a party of 
2 Officers, 50 other ranks with the pipes and drums pro- 
ceeded on a recruiting march through the County Meath 
visiting Trim, Athboy and Navan. A note on training 
dated 21st September says that “‘ all men who had com- 
pleted the general musketry course and who were available 
for drafting overseas were placed at the disposal of a 
senior officer each day for training.’’ The company so 
formed was termed the Field Training Company. Night 
operations were carried out once a week. At the end of 
November Lieutenant-Colonel Farrell was placed on 
temporary retired pay on account of ill-health and was 
succeeded by Major J. McDonnell. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
1915-1916. THE 6TH BATTALION. 


SERBIA AND MACEDONIA. 


NE hundred years hence when an enquiring student 
takes down this volume from the shelves of 
the library of the British Museum he may be grateful 
to find some explanation for the presence of a large 
Allied force upon the neutral soil of Greece in the year 
1915. That year had been marked by the conquest of 
Serbia at the hands of Austro-Hungarian forces, and the 
idea of reinforcing the Serbian front had naturally 
occupied the attention of the French and British Govern- 
ments. Such an effort would exploit the command of 
the sea enjoyed by the Allies owing to the naval 
supremacy of England, and it was considered not without 
reason that the threatened stalemate on the Western 
Front might be counteracted by a counter-stroke overseas. 
The Gallipoli campaign diverted attention from the 
project and it was not until August, 1915, when the 
failure of the Dardanelles offensive was evident that 
the creation of an Anglo-French army on the Balkan 
front was seriously undertaken and the news of mobiliza- 
tion by Bulgaria brought matters to a head. Orders 
were sent to the Dardanelles on 26th September for 
two British divisions—in the sequel one—to proceed 
thence to Salonika; the French were likewise to send 
a division; and the Greek authorities had agreed to 
permit the landing. 

On 3rd October advanced parties of the French landed 
at Salonika, only a formal protest being made by the 
authorities on the spot. The French commander-in- 
chief was General Sarrail and the force at his disposal 
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consisted of one and a half divisions. This force was 
now about to be reinforced by the roth (Irish) Division 
from Gallipoli and the story now turns to the doings of 
the 6th Battalion Leinster Regiment, one of its units. 

On the 2nd October, 1915, the Battalion lay in bivouac 
on a bit of level ground to the east of Mudros harbour 
in the island of Lemnos. During the past few days 
rumour had said that Salonika was to be our destination, 
and on Monday, 4th October, at 12 noon, while we were 
route-marching, a runner from brigade headquarters 
brought orders that the Battalion was to embark at 
2p.m. So“ right-about turn,” and back to our bivouacs 
with all speed, a very hurried pack-up, and we embarked 
on H.M.S. Albton—a small transport which took us all 
on board, but tightly packed. We sailed that evening, 
and one’s chief recollection is of the boundless hospitality 
of the crew, officers and men. In the hurry of embarka- 
tion we went on board somewhat short of rations, but 
the Navy made ample amends from their stores. 

Early on the morning of the 5th we were steaming up 
the Gulf of Salonika, with a glorious view of the east 
coast of Greece, and of Mount Olympus with its snow-clad 
summit over nine thousand feet above sea-level. As 
we drew nearer the white towers and minarets of Salonika 
came in view—a vision of beauty as seen for the first time 
on a clear morning and from a distance. By ten o’clock 
we were berthed alongside one of the landing piers; 
and at 2 p.m. we landed—the first British unit to arrive 
at Salonika of all the thousands of British troops that 
were to make their way there in the course of the next 
three or four years. Two or three staff officers who 
had arrived a day or two before us, were our only fore- 
runners, although the greater part of two French divisions 
had arrived some little time before and had gone straight 
up to Serbia to try and help to solve the Serbian débdcle. 

Under these conditions, needless to say organization 
of any sort simply did not exist. There was no transport ; 
we had to commandeer any local vehicles that would 
answer the purpose. There was no A.S.C.; there were 
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no R.E.; there was nothing for the first day or two— 
but we got a sufficiency of rations somehow or other, 
though it is difficult to say exactly how—from the local 
shops and stores probably. 

At 6 p.m. the same evening we marched to our camping 
ground about three miles out of the town, to Lembet, and 
there lay down for the night—a wet one. Within the 
next few days things soon began to get into shape, as 
the various parts of the Salonika Force arrived, and 
took the situation in hand. We were fortunate, in our 
brigade, in having a brigadier who was energy personified, 
and who had a thorough grasp of all detail, and never 
spared himself (nor anyone else for that matter) in 
attending to it. As the days went by a few tents were 
secured, and most of the men were got under canvas 
by crowding them fifteen to twenty in a tent. The 
weather was broken—at times the rain was tropical— 
and our camping ground became a morass of mud. But 
on a fine morning the view (we were on rising ground) to 
the south was wonderful, with Olympus the central 
feature. | 

The town of Salonika and its neighbourhood lie in a 
vast cup, encircled by hills—culminating in a three 
thousand foot peak, Mount Kotos—at a radius of any- 
thing from five to ten miles, and through which, by the 
Derbend Pass, the road to Seres and the Struma Valley 
runs. That Seres road—what recollections it will ever 
have for the thousands of British troops who passed up 
and down its seventy odd kilos during those three or 
four years! Out of Salonika and through the Derbend 
Pass, then across a level plain with an isolated camel- 
backed rocky hill on the left, known as “ Gibraltar ”’ ; 
on through the foothills of the broken irregular hill- 
country that forms the southern boundary of the Struma 
Valley—the road ever ascending, and ever winding, to 
find a gradient ; and so to the last summit-level where 
the next pace or two opens out to you—as though by 
raising the curtain—the Struma Valley itself in all its 
width of eight to ten miles and its length of twice that 
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distance—a vast, level plain, said to be one of the most 
fertile in the world, with the Struma River to water it, 
from where it cuts its way in at the gorge of the Rupel 
Pass in the north-west to its outlet in the Gulf of Rendina. 
The first sight of that valley from the Seres road is one 
impossible to forget. Away across the valley, to the 
north, under the Bulgarian mountains, the town of 
Seres can be picked out through glasses ; as also can the 
details of the Rupel Pass to the north-west—the fort 
which was later treacherously handed over by the Greeks 
to the Bulgars—and so a key position placed in their 
hands. But all this is anticipation. It was not until 
June, 1916, that we first marched to the Struma. 

On the 6th October the remaining battalions of the 
29th Brigade arrived and a brigade camp was flagged out. 
The remainder of the roth Division arrived in the course 
of the next week or ten days. From now on till 11th 
November the time was spent in training and preparing 
generally for the anticipated move up to Serbia. Notes 
in a diary say :—‘‘ Came on wet night ’”—‘‘ wet most of 
day and ground very dirty ’—“ glorious morning and 
grand drying day ’’—‘route-march 9-11 ’—“ route- 
march 8-12 ’’—“ battalion parade ; came on wet night ”’ 
—“‘ brigade field day’’—‘“‘ heavy rain 8-10 ’’— and 
so on. Among other duties, guards had to be found 
for various dumps, headquarter offices, etc., in the town ; 
and also in order to impress on the extraordinarily 
cosmopolitan population—which consisted to a large 
extent of cut-throats and ruffians ; and was, at this date, 
entirely unfriendly—the fact that an Allied force was 
“in occupation.”’ In one particular quarter (the Turkish) 
the guard had orders to mount with loaded rifles and 
fixed bayonets. Riding round these guards after mid- 
night in a deluge of rain was an experience to remember. 
To describe the town of Salonika—well ! a huge network 
of filthy, narrow streets (drainless) ; stone-cobbled, but 
atrociously so; on the sea-front a few substantial shops 
and buildings and stores; for the rest, acres of wooden 
shanties teeming with humanity, representing every 
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nation and race of the near East; minarets galore; and 
the White Tower—a large, white, stone cylinder on the 
sea front, which, as the months went by, developed into 
the main attraction of the town—concerts, dinners, 
dances, etc., being organized in the large ground-floor 
room. 

Early in November a draft joined the Battalion ; 
we were also completed with pack transport and a lot 
of time had to be spent in training transport men to the 
handling of mules and loading them with packs. We 
had been completely separated from our transport since 
leaving Basingstoke in July. By this time other battalions 
of the brigade were on their way to Serbia, and day by 
day we expected our orders to move. These came at 
last on 11th November; and on the following day we 
marched overnight to the railway siding on the Monastir 
road, some three or four miles north-west of Lembet, 
and after a 3.30 a.m. breakfast on the 13th, we entrained 
and were under way for the Serbian front by 7.30 a.m. 

It was delightful to be on the move once more. For 
the first few miles we followed the course of the Vardar 
River—a fine full-flowing body of water; then up into 
the foothills, as we neared the Serbian frontier, with 
distant snow-peaks away to the north and west, until 
just after I p.m. we reached a summit-level, and saw 
below us Lake Doiran with Doiran village at the foot of 
the hills on the western margin of the lake. It was a 
glorious day of bright sunshine; and this first sight of 
Doiran was one of those views which remains indelibly 
impressed upon the memory —the bright sunlight 
gilding the smooth waters of the lake and glistening on 
the white roofs and minarets of the village, which straggled 
up the lower slopes of the rocky western hills—two or 
three years later to become famous as the “ Pip ’”’ Ridge. 
To the north of the lake was the Beleshitza range—a 
rocky escarpment six thousand feet high and to the east 
the plain narrowed to a gorge where the waters of the 
lake escape to join the Struma River a few miles from 
the Rupel Pass. 
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We detrained and marched to our camping ground, 
between the station and the village, and just across the 
Greco-Serbian frontier. Here we spent three or four 
days—and from our camp could see shells bursting, 
away over the hills to the north, where the French were 
trying to check the Bulgarian advance.. One very 
noticeable thing was the genuine welcome of the Serbians 
—dreading as they did any Bulgar advent—as compared 
with the sour hostility to our arrival shown by the 
Salonika population. 

On Wednesday, the 17th November, we moved to 
the north of the lake to take up an outpost line on the 
hilltops. The ground—the whole country of course— 
was entirely new to everyone and as there were no maps 
of any sort or description, selecting an outpost line in 
that tangle of rocky mountains was no easy job; and 
rendered none the easier in that the Battalion was given 
a frontage of something like three miles of spurs, ravines 
and scrub to be responsible for. To go round the lines 
from Battalion headquarters meant five or six hours of 
hill climbing—all on foot. 

The 6th Leinsters were on the extreme night of the 
line (which formed a second line to the advanced troops 
—4t.e., the French divisions and units of the roth (Irish) 
Division—in action with the Bulgars, some few miles to 
the north), and our right rested on the north margin of 
Lake Doiran and thence extended for about three miles 
in a north-westerly curve along the top of the ridges; 
to join up with the 6th Royal Irish Rifles on our left. 
We entrenched and wired the position as far as was 
possible ; but the ground was very rocky, and the supply 
of wire very limited. All rations and supplies had to be 
sent up from Battalion headquarters by pack transport, 
practically across country—though tracks were improved 
as far as possible. For the first few days after taking 
up position the weather held good, but getting colder. 
On the 26th November snow came, and the next few days 
were a continuous blizzard. Getting the pack mules up 
the bare hill-sides in blinding snow blasts was no easy 
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job ; the men had nothing but “ bivvy’”’ sheets to shelter 
under ; and furthermore we were still in the kit issued 
for “‘hot weather” in Gallipoli—khaki drill and thin 
under-clothing. Soit was“ no picnic,’’ and the inevitable 
result was a large number of cases of frostbite. After 
a week or so our frontage was slightly reduced in length, 
ut even at that our position was merely one of more or 
ess isolated posts; quite impossible for defence against 
ything approaching an attack in force, and there 
ere no troops in reserve. 

We knew little or nothing in detail of what was going 
n in front beyond the fact that the Bulgars heavily 
utnumbered the Allied force, which was falling back 
very day. Then on 6th December information came 
at a Bulgar force was concentrating in and around a 
illage a mile or so in front of our position; and the 
ne company hitherto held in reserve was sent up to 
trengthen the line. On the 8th we heard that the 3oth 
d 31st Brigades (roth Division) which had been forward 
ith the French, had been withdrawn and were now 
n rear of us (they moved back to Salonika). We re- 
ained in position on the oth and roth, though for some 
eason no attack developed; and on the night of the 
1th orders came for us to withdraw, and we moved back 
n the dark to Doiran station (the French troops with- 
wing simultaneously on our left). We now thought 
that our Serbian expedition was concluded. But a 
surprise packet came—and the strong impression, shared 
by brigade headquarters, was that someone had 
blundered somewhere. 

Anyhow on the night of rx1th-12th orders came to 
move forward a mile or so from the railway station to 
take up a position along the Greco-Serbian frontier line ; 
and in the early hours of the r2th we were led by our 
brigade major, in a dense fog, to our line—it has always 
been a marvel how he got us there as he did in that fog. 
When the fog cleared off we found ourselves lined out 
along the undulating hilly ground on the south 
side of the lake, facing roughly west; with our right 
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on the lake side road (close by a large block of stone 
marking the actual “ frontier ’’) and our left in touch 
with French troops extending the line in a westerly 
direction. To make a long story short we lay there for 
three days, watching the Bulgars collecting and aligning 
themselves on the knolls and ridges half a mile or so 
to our front, and in complete ignorance—needless to 
say—of their intentions. On one of these days one of 
our patrols (a corporal and two or three men) foolishly 
wandered just a little too far along the road and did 
not return, presumably spending the remainder of the 
war with the Bulgars. 

Having cleared us off Serbian soil, the Bulgars 
apparently were satisfied—for the time being—and 
nothing developed. On the night of the 14th/15th we 
quietly withdrew from our position (gladly enough ; 
as, apart from anything else, we had spent three 
abominably cold days and nights) and started our 
trek back to Salonika. We marched about ten miles 
that day; the weather was bad and the track (it was 
called a road) was mud. On the 16th we moved off 
at IO a.m. in a steady downpour and along a vile road, 
innocent of anything approaching bridges over the 
numerous drifts (there was a lot of trouble with the 
transport) and arrived at Kukus, a station on the railway, 
at 4.30 p.m., after a ten or twelve miles’ march. Here 
we lay down for the night on a bit of sloping ground— 
running water being preferable to pools. The next 
morning—the 17th December—the weather improved 
and the joyful news came that we were to finish our 
journey to Salonika by train—one having been dis- 
covered by the divisional staff. At 12 noon we entrained 
and arrived at the Salonika military siding at 10 p.m. 
This siding was about four miles west of Salonika on the 
Monastir road; and we had an hour’s march to our 
camping ground, and a very dirty one it proved to be— 
recently vacated by units of another division. However 
we found tents of sorts—pitched, and it was comparative 
luxury after our Serbian experiences. 
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The one burning question was “‘ What’s going to 
happen next ? ’’—+.e., what are the Bulgars going to 
do? Are they going to sit tight, for a bit anyhow, along 
the frontier by Doiran ? or are they going to follow up 
their successes, make an immediate move forward and 
try to clear us all, bag and baggage, out of Macedonia ? 
The latter possibility was the one that was being acted 
on; for all word we got as to other troops that had 
arrived at Salonika, while we were in Serbia, was to 
the effect that they were digging trenches and establishing 
a defensive line all along the rim of hills that encircled 
Salonika on a radius of six to eight miles from west to 
east. Among these troops was our own Ist Battalion. 
So one day Major Colquhoun, an old 2nd Battalion officer, 
now in temporary command of the 6th, set out to try 
to find them—failed that day—but discovered them the 
next, Lieutenant-Colonel Mather in command and Majors 
Wildblood and Weldon also with them. And there was 
much libation. 

We remained in this Monastir road camp till the 27th 
December, nothing special doing, but always expecting 
another move. Christmas Day was a lovely day—so 
runs a note in a diary. On Tuesday, 28th, we paraded 
8 a.m. ; marched to the quay at Salonika, and embarked 
on the Princess Ena, sailing at 3 p.m. 

On this day our battalion medical officer, Captain 
Hanson, left us, much to the regret of all ranks, having 
been ordered to join a field ambulance. He had been 
appointed to the Battalion at the Curragh in the early 
training days, and had done splendid service with us; 
devoting himself wholeheartedly to his duty ; always 
“there "’ when wanted; dealing sympathetically with 
any and every case that came before him, yet quick to 
size up anything like malingering and to deal with it 
accordingly. He got thoroughly to know the men, and 
they to know and appreciate him. Always cheery, he 
was ever the best of companions, no matter what might 
be the conditions of the moment. When in Serbia, and 
all through the blizzard, he was suffering from a bad 
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attack of jaundice—for which he would certainly have 
sent any other man sick. But he absolutely refused to 
take even a day off himself, though urged to do so. 
He was a great loss to the 6th Leinster Regiment. 

Well, at 3 p.m. on the 28th we sailed; and at 7.45 
a.m., 29th, found ourselves at anchor off Stavros, in 
Rendina Bay, having during the night rounded the 
Three Fingers of the peninsula forming the east coast 
of the Gulf of Salonika ; a trip of about 130 miles by sea ; 
but by land from Salonika only some 40 miles due east. 
Here again we were the pioneers of the Salonika Force ; 
and one wonders if any force in the world’s history had 
ever before disembarked in this corner of the Agean. 
Anyhow, if so, they left no traces behind them. Piers 
or landing places of any sort or description there were 
none. However, we got ashore all right by boat loads ; 
a few sappers who accompanied us soon rigged up a 
makeshift landing pier. By 3 p.m. we were all dis- 
embarked and were bivouacked close by the shore. 

Thursday, 30th December, “Spent day in bivouac ; 
men on fatigue unloading stores, etc. Lovely weather.” 
So says the note in a diary. And a beautiful spot it 
was we had come to. A wide bay sheltered from the 
south-west and north, and open to the east, with wooded 
and scrub-covered hills coming down almost to the 
water’s edge in places, but leaving a level park-like 
expanse of two or three square miles on either side of 
the stream that broke through the western hills by a 
narrow gorge four miles long, and emptied itself into the 
bay at Stavros. Away on the north side of the bay ran 
the loftier ranges that bordered the Macedonian coast 
line, and through which the Struma River found a way 
to end its course. Dotted about the plain were numerous 
clumps of trees and bushes. Altogether we seemed to 
have come to a very pleasant campaigning ground, 
and one well stocked with woodcock as one or two of our 
officers who were fortunate enough to have shot-guns 
with them soon discovered. 

As mentioned above, a deep and narrow gorge runs 
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through the hills, due west for four or five miles from 
the bay; beyond this gorge (3.¢., to the west of it) the 
country opens out into a wide valley some thirty miles 
in length from east to west, containing a chain of lakes ; 
and with its western end bolstered up by the hills 
immediately north of Salonika. Thus we (29th Brigade) 
now formed the extreme right of the line that was being 
taken up to cover the base of operations at Salonika. 
Our immediate job was to take up position on the ridge 
forming the north side of the gorge—a front of four or 
five miles. 

Beautiful though it was the country was abominably 
difficult, certainly from the point of view of occupying it 
as an outpost position. The first difficulty was for an 
individual to move about over it, let alone select outpost 
positions in detail. Practically the whole ridge—about 
four miles long, with a depth varying between three 
quarters of a mile to one and a half miles and rising to 
about one thousand one hundred feet at the highest 
point,—was covered with dense bush, interspersed with 
large patches of the most efficient thorn conceivable. 
This thorn consisted of long, tough, closely-packed 
*“‘ canes ’’—something like the supple-jack of Jamaica, 
but anything up to twelve or fifteen feet in length— 
each ‘‘cane”’ furnished from ground-level to tip with 
the most diabolical hooked thorns, with their points 
turned alternately and quite symmetrically up and 
down. One useful purpose they served, when cut, 
was to provide an impenetrable obstacle in front of 
trenches, but the cutting of, and handling, them was no 
joke. 

The whole ridge consisted of very broken country— 
knolls, minor ridges and ravines, running anyhow, and 
this, with the bush and thorn constituted a problem 
which resulted in constant chopping and changing, for 
the first few days, in the siting of trenches, as new eyes— 
the commanding officer one day; brigade major the 
next ; brigade commander, the third, etc.—looked for 
detailed positions. We (6th Leinsters) were for the 
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first two or three weeks on the right of the line with our 
extreme right on the water’s edge (Gulf of Rendina) 
and our left one and a half to two miles west on the ridge. 
Here the closing days of 1915 found the 6th Battalion. 

Up to 22nd January, 1916, things went on normally— 
digging and improving trenches, clearing the foreground, 
establishing strong posts, etc. One day an enemy 
aeroplane appeared over the bay, and whilst occupants 
of one of our posts were watching it, flying very high, it 
suddenly crashed, and fell into the gulf a mile or so out 
from the coast ; engine trouble or something of the sort, 
for it was not under fire. One of these days a small 
draft joined us, under Lieutenant Monaghan—bandsman, 
znd Battalion, in years gone by. On the 22nd another 
brigade arrived to take over—or rather, in the first 
instance, to reinforce, and on the 26th January we 
handed over to the 4th King’s Royal Rifle Corps, moving 
to the west end of the main ravine. For the next ten 
days it was just usual routine—trench digging, etc. 
The whole brigade, from the brigadier down, was some- 
what down-hearted—or perhaps disheartened sounds 
better—at having to hand over just when positions had 
been more or less completed, and all the initial difficulties 
overcome. 

On 7th February we paraded at 9.45 a.m. and marched 
to Pazarkia, where we bivouacked for the night; a 
nine mile march alongside Lake Beshik the largest of 
the lakes which form a chain for twenty-five to thirty 
miles east and west. The next day we marched to 
Gomeuik, another eleven miles west, and on the 9th we 
marched to Asvasil and camped close to village where 
we arrived about 2.30 p.m. On this day we passed 
through the area held by our own Ist Battalion, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mather, and of course we had a ten 
minutes’ halt to celebrate the occasion. 

From now on to the end of March little or nothing of 
moment occurred—trench digging, road making, and 
training filled in the time, special attention being given 
to the latter. We shifted our ground two or three times, 
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companies moving to sites convenient for any particular 
job that had to be done. We were never all together as 
a battalion, but companies never more than a mile or 
so from brigade headquarters. The weather was variable 
with heavy rain at times; but on the whole good; no 
great heat as yet and no “sick” to speak of. In the 
course of trench digging we occasionally came on relics 
of ancient history in the way of old tombs and graves. 
A well-known University professor had been sent to 
Salonika, disguised as a naval officer and strict orders 
were issued that, if any unit came on any ancient remains 
or relics, they were to be left intact and the professor at 
once applied for. Having discovered an undoubted 
grave in one of our trenches one day, we complied with 
orders ; in due course the professor arrived, examined 
the relics with genuine professional keenness, and pro- 
nounced that they might be anything up to two thousand 
or three thousand years old. Another incident to enliven 
the routine occurred on the 27th March. We were 
aroused at 5 a.m. by shelling and bombing over Salonika 
to the south; and presently quite a number of hostile 
aeroplanes were to be seen making their way off to the 
north-east, after a raid on Salonika. 

On Saturday, rst April, we moved from our lake-side 
position, up the steep hillside on the south of the lake, to 
a camping ground on Hortiach Plateau. The road up 
this hillside almost took first place among the road 
upkeep problems of Macedonia—three or four miles long, 
very steep ; no bottom to it, and no road metal procur- 
able worth the name; up and down it had to pass every 
bit of transport—motor, horse-drawn, or pack—between 
the dumps and supplies on the plateau, or at Salonika, 
and the troops in the valley. There were constant 
breakdowns of vehicles—varying in intensiveness with 
the weather and depth of mud. After a bit the Royal 
Engineers started laying a light Décauville railway 
track; but whether or no it ever reached completion, 
is uncertain, certainly not during our time in the district. 

Hortiach Plateau and the upper portion of the valley 
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leading to it from Salonika were the health resorts for 
the Macedonian Force. The plateau proper was a level 
expanse of country about one square mile in extent; 
and made quite good camping ground for several hospitals. 
In addition to the hospitals were various R.E., AS.C., 
and Ordnance dumps scattered about. On arrival on 
Ist April, we were told off to quite a passably good bit 
of ground ; and, for the first time since leaving England 
in July, 1915, found ourselves equipped with a sufficiency 
of tents to accommodate the Battalion without undue 
overcrowding ; and here we spent the months of April 
and May, most of the time being put in at training— 
including musketry—with occasional road making, etc., 
fatigues. The description of atmosphere that was being 
emitted from corps, divisional and brigade headquarters 
at this period was :—‘' Get your battalions back into 
normal peace-time organization as far as possible. Start 
an officers’ mess; sergeants’ mess, canteen, etc. etc.” 
All very well and very sound no doubt ; but to spend a 
lot of money on an officers’ mess kit, crockery, kitchen 
utensils and all the rest of it, sufficient for a mess of 
say twenty-five, seemed rather speculative, under existing 
conditions ; any day marching orders might come and 
the Battalion be split up again. 

Our mess hut was approaching completion, and the 
brigadier was getting daily more inquisitive as to when 
it would be ready for occupation, when a friendly gale 
of wind came along one night and unroofed our prospective 
mess and secured us at least another ten days’ grace. 
Within that time the marching orders came; so our 
mess did not materialize on this occasion, and our pockets 
were so much the better off. 

Various competitions were arranged. At a brigade 
boxing competition on the 27th May, we carried off most 
of the prizes; there were also concerts, lectures and so 
forth. The weather was on the whole good, and as 
May came in it got much warmer ; and one was beginning 
to realize that, though not in the tropics, we had come 
to a pretty hot climate. 
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On 30th May orders to move, place not known, reached 
us in the afternoon. Two or three more days passed ; 
and eventually on 4th June we paraded at 9.10 a.m., 
and marched (with other battalions of the brigade) to 
a small village named Lajna, north-west of our camp and 
toward the Seres road. It was not a long march—say 
eight or ten miles at outside ; but it was a very hot day, 
and the men were carrying pretty heavy loads, though 
their kits had been reduced as far as possible, by utilizing 
the transport, and we moved off (under orders from 
brigade) just when the sun was getting to its hottest ; 
also the roads were bad and very dusty. As a result 
there was a certain amount of falling out, but we com- 
pared favourably with other battalions in the brigade 
in this respect. 

5th June. Marched about ten miles; very hot; a 
good many men fell out; but again we compared 
favourably with other battalions. Of course there was 
strafing over the falling out. Commanding officers 
were sent for by the brigadier in the evening, and he had 
plenty to say ; but he was to learn a few days later that 
the falling out was due to the issue of orders to march 
through the hottest part of the twenty-four hours. 

6th June. We were now on the Seres road, that 
only line of communication between the base at Salonika 
and the whole of the Struma Valley front. Quite a 
well engineered road as regards gradient, and quite 
sufficient for the local peace-time traffic it had to take— 
mules, donkeys and occasional light-built local carts. 
But utterly unfit, and unfittable—if only because there 
was no stuff worthy the name of road metal to be found 
anywhere in that part of Macedonia—for the transport, 
over a distance of seventy odd kilos, from the base to 
the front. It was vastly improved of course—widened ; 
curves and corners eased off; stiff little bits of gradient 
dealt with and so on. But no amount of work could 
ever put a “ bottom ”’ into it. 

Thus we marched to Likovan and took over camp 
from —— and a very dirty camp, too. So much so 
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that we vacated it next day for a bit of virgin Macedonia, 
and were much more comfortable. In some ways one 
might almost have fancied oneself among the home- 
country hills—say round about Frensham and Hindhead ; 
or even in the Lowlands of Scotland; undulating hill 
country—no great heights; scattered bush, clumps of 
trees, and country villages and farm houses here and 
there—altogether a pleasant prospect. We were kept 
here for a couple of days at road work; but on the 
evening of the 8th got orders to move off next morning— 
and ¢hts time at a sensible hour. 

So on the goth we paraded at 4.30 a.m., marched ten or 
eleven miles; had a long midday halt and dinners, 
and moved off again at 4 p.m., reaching our bivouac 
ground in the Struma Valley (near a place called Orljack) 
about 7 p.m. It was an eighteen or twenty mile march 
and not a man fell out, in spite of its being very hot ; 
and dusty at times, so the men were all right, so long as 
they were given a fair chance. If one’s experience of 
Macedonia had been limited to distant views and 
panoramas, one would have found it an enchanted land, 
but closer acquaintance always discovered disenchanting 
realities; filth in the towns; fever and mosquitoes in 
the country ; flies in myriads, bad water everywhere— 
except where there was no water ; and the only advantage 
of that was that mosquitoes were fewer. 

Our camping ground (we had nothing but “ bivvy ” 
sheets) was two miles or so from the River Struma, and 
quite a good bathing place was found, but care had to 
be taken to sound the bit of water selected and keep the 
men within its limits, as the river was treacherous with 
pot-holes and quicksands. There’ were several cases of 
drowning among the troops in the early days by the 
river. We unfortunately lost one man. He was bathing 
with others, and seemed suddenly to be sucked down and 
carried away, for his body was not recovered. But after 
two or three days we gave up bathing parades pro tem. 
for it was found that marching back to camping ground, 
even in the comparative cool of the evening, over the 
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two miles of dusty track, more than cancelled the good 
of the bathing. The heat certainly was far more intense 
than one would have anticipated in that part of Europe. 
Every whit as hot as—if not hotter than—the West 
Indies, and no shade from it. That was the really trying 
part. There were scattered trees, but no sheltering 
woods, except here and there by the river-side—and on 
one occasion we moved camp to the river-side in the hope 
of finding a cooler spot. But one night was enough ; 
we were devoured by mosquitoes. 

A few days later we moved some eight or ten miles 
west, and took over a bit of ground from a French 
battalion at a place called Dragos. A stifling hot march 
that was; almost knee deep in sand, over a great part 
of the track—but quite a nice bit of ground, with a 
certain amount of shade, when we got there. For the 
next ten days there was nothing special doing. We 
changed our ground once or twice, trying to find shade. 
But beyond the shade afforded by bits of hedges here 
and there, there was no getting away from the rays of 
the sun. 

On 22nd June we were ordered to take over a portion 
of the river line. At this date the River Struma repre- 
sented the front of the Allied Forces. It was a comfort- 
able kind of front line in one respect. No Man’s Land 
extended right across the valley and into the foothills 
of the Bulgarian mountains. Not an enemy was to be 
seen (not a uniformed one anyhow). One “ off’ day 
four officers rode across the northern side of the valley 
to Seres, some nine miles from the river, and tucked 
away in.a fold of the foothills. There we got quite a 
good meal in the hotel, and—from all appearance, in 
the town—we might have been on a holiday excursion 
in the depths of peace. It was war time remember, 
it was the same war which was raging on the Western 
Front. Quantum mutatus ab illo. 

We had three or four miles of river allotted to us, 
and took the usual steps to render it defensive; dug 
trenches ; put wire in the river bed at shallow places ; 
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established look-out posts in trees, andsoon. In places the 
river banks were overgrown with thick bush, and a lot of 
work had to be put in cutting tracks for communication 
purposes, a very hot job for the men employed on it. 

It was about this time that the Greeks handed over 
the Rupel Pass to the Bulgars, and large numbers of 
demobilized Greek soldiers now began to collect in 
villages and houses on the north side of the river, wanting 
to get back to their homes anywhere between the Struma 
Valley and Salonika. But the Powers that Be were in 
the middle of negotiations on the military and civil 
situation, as affected by the attitude of Greece; and 
as a result we were given strict orders that no Greek 
soldiers were to be allowed to cross the river; and that, 
if necessary, they were to be kept back by bullet and 
bayonet. Once or twice things began to look serious— 
the Greek mobs always increasing in numbers, and 
getting more and more impatient of control. However, 
before matters came to an actual crisis orders came that 
the Greeks were to be allowed to cross and the difficulty 
ended. 

Up to about the end of June we had kept comparatively 
free of malaria. Men in other units were going sick by 
squads, and platoons almost. But after a few days on 
this river line the mosquitoes took their toll, and we began 
to lose men fast, as they fell victims and had to be sent 
to hospital. There were two types of malaria, of which 
the worst was known as “ malignant,” and it certainly 
earned its title. It was the younger men who seemed 
to get bowled over most easily. Of course the medical 
authorities issued instructions and precautions; and 
everything possible was done to limit the ravages of the 
disease. But no one on the staff seemed to have antici- 
pated that Macedonia was such a malaria-infested 
country ; and in that first summer of 1916 the means of 
dealing efficiently with the disease were very limited. 
Bits of mosquito netting were issued, but each man’s 
“‘ ration ’”’ was little bigger than a large pocket handker- 
chief. The order was that he was to cover his face with 
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this bit of netting when asleep, and if a man lay like a 
mummy possibly a few mosquitoes might be defeated. 
But even if so, another order made us “ stand to”’ for 
half an hour at dawn—just the hour when the mosquito 
was most lively—and any advantage conferred by the 
bits of netting was entirely cancelled. This order re 
“‘ standing to ”’ was senseless and futile. To make every 
man in the Struma Valley, whether along the river 
bank, or with the companies back in support and reserve, 
stand to arms for half an hour morning and evening, 
when it was known perfectly well that there was a 
No Man’s Land in front of us of at least six to eight 
miles in depth, was a farce pure and simple. 

So the days went by up to the 2oth July. Nothing 
special doing. Digging trenches; clearing paths along- 
side the river, etc. etc.; with numbers always being 
reduced by sickness. On 2oth July we got word that 
the whole length of the river line—in those days at the 
very least ten or twelve miles—was going to be taken 
over and held by one battalion—and yet that ‘‘stand to”’ 
order—and that all other battalions were going to be 
moved back to higher and healthier regions. 

Accordingly we marched off at 6 p.m. on the following 
day and on the 24th we reached the Derbend Pass some 
six miles north of Salonika, being met by our commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Craske, who had been away 
wounded since August, I9I5. 

We were now once more in the hills which form the 
encircling range round the town of Salonika—a much 
healthier spot than the Struma Valley. Here we remained 
until 2oth August, the time being filled in with ordinary 
training and routine work. We were still very low in 
humbers, a great many men being in hospital. Then 
on 21st August ‘“‘ A’’ Company was sent off to form part 
of a Composite Battalion made up from the battalions 
in the brigade—all so reduced in numbers, through 
sickness, that a composite battalion was the only 
alternative left. This battalion now moved up to the 
Struma Valley again, and on 19th September another 
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company was scraped together and moved off to join 
‘““A’”’ Company on the Struma front, Major J. C. 
Colquhoun taking command of the two companies as a 
wing to the brigade. 

Conditions in the valley had by now changed con- 
siderably from what they were when we left in July. 
Then no Bulgars were within seven or eight miles of 
the line of the river. Now they were holding the villages 
and other positions just across the river, and within the 
past few weeks various scraps had taken place—one or 
two of them on a comparatively large scale. 

A few days passed with nothing special doing, but 
on the 29th September orders were issued for an attack 
on two or three villages just across the river, and at 
7 p.m. the two Leinster companies moved off and lay 
down for a few of the midnight hours close by the river 
bank, other troops taking up their respective positions also. 

At 3.30 a.m. on the 30th we crossed the river by a 
bridge put up by the Royal Engineers and lay down in 
position, to co-operate on the left flank of the attack, 
which was being delivered by two brigades. The Bulgars 
had been located in trenches in and about the villages 
about a mile or mile and a half from the river bank, 
and quite a healthy “ barrage’ was put on them for 
an hour, opening soon after dawn. Nearly every gun of 
every description had been collected for this particular 
“ strafe.”” At 7.30 a.m. the troops forming the central 
(main) attack were well forward, and the two companies 
of the 6th Leinster Regiment moved off to take up our 
position on the left flank of the operation. We had 
open, level ground to move across and no special difficul- 
ties, and not until we got well forward towards our final 
position did we get under fire—and then only desultory. 
The operation, now known officially as the engagement of 
Yenikoi, was completely successful in spite of a dramatic 
counter-attack made by the Bulgars, described in an 
earlier chapter dealing with the rst Battalion in 1916. 
Quite early in the advance the wing found by the Battalion 
suffered the loss of its commanding officer, Major 
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Colquhoun being severely wounded by a stray bullet ; 
five other ranks were wounded and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Craske left next day to take command of the wing. 

The remainder of the Battalion (officially the ‘‘ head- 
quarters ” for the companies which had taken part at 
Yenikoi were a “ wing’”’) was now ordered up. Pro- 
ceeding by the Seres road it reached the Struma on the 
Ioth October and crossing the river that afternoon 
joined up with the two companies near Yenikoi at 
5.30 p.m. The next day the Battalion paraded and was 
reorganized once more into four companies under the 
command of Captain Hackett, Captain Townshend, 
Lieutenant Powell and Lieutenant Brabazon respectively. 
No hostilities marked the rest of the month and life 
consisted in the inevitable improving of trenches ; bathing 
parades; training; and war to the knife against 
mosquitoes which were ‘troublesome at dawn and 
dusk.’” The weather now began to turn cold and wet 
but diaries contain peevish entries that ‘‘ mosquitoes are 
still present.’ Towards the end of the month the 
Battalion took over the outpost line at Kalendra. The 
enemy not unnaturally did all he could to hold the 
railway crossing the Seres road, providing as it did a 
line of communication east and west, and occupied the 
level crossing east of Kalendra. A patrol of two officers 
and 25 other ranks under Second-Lieutenant Petri had a 
smart engagement at this point and dislodged the enemy 
from houses near. But owing to a heavy fire from both 
flanks the patrol had to be withdrawn, an operation 
which was carried out with coolness by Second-Lieutenant 
Petri with a loss of one man killed and one wounded. 
Subsequently ‘‘ C ’ Company under Lieutenant Brabazon 
proceeded to the level crossing and lined the embankment 
on either side of the road being relieved in turn by some 
Yeomanry of the 27th Division. Great movements 
westward by the enemy were now reported. On the 
29th October the 6th Battalion was completed with steel 
helmets. During the month the casualties in the Battalion 
had been 2 killed and 18 wounded. 
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Early in November orders were received to the effect 
that the 29th Brigade was to proceed to Baslhkeui to 
form the divisional reserve on the right bank of the 
Struma and it accordingly moved, arriving during the 
afternoon of the 4th. The Ist Battalion had now 
relieved the roth Hampshire Regiment in the brigade 
and there began that intimate connexion between the 
Old Hundredth and the young 6th Leinsters which was 
to continue for the remainder of the war. Life at 
Bashkeui was on good old peace lines. There were 
“classes and fatigues ’’; the ‘‘ erection of a cook’s shelter ”’ 
is gravely logged in the War Diary ; on the roth there 
was an inspection in marching order. ‘“‘ The Battalion 
was drawn up in quarter column. Dress, marching order. 
Kits were laid down for inspection. The G.O.C. ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the good turn out.” How it 
brings back Aldershot of the early ‘go’s. Two days 
later ‘“‘ the names of seven musicians were submitted with 
a view to a brigade band being formed.” The Battalion, 
however, was not destined to stay long in this Elysium for 
it moved forward to Orljack on the 17th, but the lotus 
eating life was beginning to tell, for there is a plaintive 
remark in the diary on the accommodation in the village 
“all houses require white-washing and most require 
repairs to roofs, walls and flooring.’”’ During December 
the 6th Leinsters moved westward to Dragos where 
work on a Décauville railway and on a ferry was inter- 
spersed with the usual training. And thus drew to a 
close a year which, but for the toll taken by sickness, was 
like twelve consecutive months of autumn manceuvres 
rather than a period in the greatest and bloodiest war 
in history. 
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CHAPTER XXXII _ 


1916. THE 7TH BATTALION. 


FRANCE—THE Loos SECTOR—THE SOMME—-GUILLEMONT 
AND GINCBHY. 


December, 1915, the 7th Leinster Regiment was 

completing its training at Blackdown. For weeks 
it had been expecting orders to proceed overseas, and 
all ranks were beginning to think that these would never 
come, but at last the orders arrived and 17th December, 
1915, was fixed as the date. At the time of embarkation 
the following comprised the principal officers of the 
Battalion :—Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. M. Buckley (com- 
manding) ; Major Munro, second-in-command (attached 
from the Royal Irish Rifles) ; Captain Leonard (adjutant) ; 
Lieutenant Ahern (quartermaster) ; “ A’ Company, 
Captain Purdon; “B” Company, Major Boulbey ; 
“CC” Company, Captain Phillips; ‘‘D’’ Company, 
Captain Leacroft (attached from the Somersetshire 
Light Infantry). The 7th Battalion was brigaded with 
the 6th Royal Irish Regiment, the 6th Connaught Rangers 
and the 8th Royal Munster Fusiliers, the four battalions 
forming the 47th Brigade. The 48th Brigade also 
embarked about the same time, but the 49th, the third 
brigade of the 16th Division, did not follow till some 
months later. The Battalion entrained at Farnborough 
in two parties, at 11.30 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. respectively 
en route for Southampton, and on arrival embarked on 
three transports, the Bellerophon, the Marguerite and 
Empress Queen. 

Having embarked, the first duty was to tell the men 
off to stations in case of submarine attack. The men 
were provided with lifebelts, but, differing from the 
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system in vogue during the later stages of the war, it was 
not considered necessary to wear them. The convoy 
was escorted to Havre by two destroyers and in watching 
these boats circling round the transports at a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile we really felt at last that 
we were at war. Arrived at Havre the Battalion was 
quickly disembarked together with its transport and 
proceeded to the rest camp where we remained till 
9.30 p.m. entraining then for an unknown destination. 
The men were accommodated in cattle trucks (forty to 
a truck) at the bottom of which was a certain amount of 
straw. They were very cramped and there was not much 
room to stretch their legs a fact which caused a certain 
amount of falling out when they arrived at their destina- 
tion some twenty-seven hours later. Rations for the 
journey, bully-beef and biscuit, were taken on board at 
Havre and tea was provided at certain fixed places 
en route. Proceeding via Boulogne and Hazebrouck 
the Battalion detrained at Chocques near Bethune at 
9.40 p.m. on the 19th December whence it marched to 
billets at Gosnay some five kilometres distant. The first 
sound which greeted the men when the train arrived was 
the distant roar of guns coming from the Loos Salient, 
a sector with which they were destined to become very 
familiar in the months to come. 

During the march to Gosnay a considerable number of 
men fell out due to the very cramped conditions in which 
they had been travelling. On arrival three companies 
were billeted in cottages, the fourth, “‘D’’ Company, 
being the unlucky one, under canvas in a distinctly muddy 
and unpleasant looking field. During the next few days 
half the company officers and senior non-commissioned 
officers were attached to units in the line ata time. The 
men themselves were used as working parties in the 
reserve line and were also exercised in route marching 
and bayonet fighting. The first working party ordered 
to the line consisted of four hundred men, and these were 
conveyed to Philosophe in lorries—a somewhat weird 
experience for them. As the lorries approached the 
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line it appeared as though they were entering a most 
dangerous spot with Very lights going up in front and on 
both flanks and it was very hard to gather where exactly 
the line was. However, at Philosophe the men were 
formed up by platoons and marched under the guidance 
of an Engineer officer at intervals of fifty yards along 
the Hulluch road to the old British line where they were 
told off to improve the line which seemed to be a hope- 
less job as the bottom of the trench consisted of liquid 
mud. This was the first experience of the men of the 
7th Battalion in the trenches and although it was only in 
the reserve line it whetted their appetite to get to grips 
with the Germans. The officers attached to units in 
the front line had a much more exciting time and returned 
with glowing accounts of hostile fire and narrow escapes. 
Great was the disappointment of all ranks when it was 
learnt that the Battalion was not to go into the line as 
a unit at once but was to go back right away from the 
line to Laires for further training. Accordingly on the 
29th December the march commenced and we remained 
at this place till 3rd January, 1916, when we were ordered 
to Verchin. This was to be a very trying day for all 
ranks. After a few miles march the Battalion arrived 
at Lisbourg when the news was received that all available 
billets at Verchin were in occupation by French troops. 
The Battalion, therefore, piled arms in the square and 
proceeded to get dinners ready. The officers had brought 
no food with them, so, while steps were being taken to 
ascertain to what place the Battalion was to proceed, 
they were most hospitably entertained by the officers of 
the French goth Regiment. This proved rather a strain 
on some of the younger officers of both battalions who 
could not speak a word of the opposite numbers’ language 
and conversation therefore flagged, and as the ‘“ recep- 
tion’’ lasted about two hours it was a somewhat trying 
performance. Meanwhile the men were much interested 
in a French sentry who was mounted over the French 
commanders’ headquarters and seemed to be taking life 
very quietly by lounging against a convenient wall, with 
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his rifle safely tucked between his legs and an old clay 
pipe in his mouth. On the approach of his commanding 
officer he would straighten himself up, put away his pipe 
safely in his pocket, and smartly present arms. This 
done he would at once resume his listless attitude and 
out would come once more the pipe, still alight. 

Orders now came to march to Coupelle Veille and the 
Leinsters marched off headed by the band of the goth 
Regiment many of whom turned out to see us off. 
Unfortunately we were never able to return the hospitality 
of this distinguished corps as we never met again. The 
goth had evidently seen a considerable amount of service 
as they were covered with decorations. Colonel Buckley 
halted the Battalion outside Frubes while he went on 
to reconnoitre the billets at Coupelle. It was as well 
that he did so for he found them likewise occupied by 
French troops. The staff arrangements on this day 
had broken down completely and the men were rapidly 
getting fed up. However, fresh orders were now received 
to go to Coupelle Neuve, so the 7th Battalion about 
turned and arrived at our destination at 8.30 p.m. still 
with a song in them, true to regimental tradition. We 
now found that all the inhabitants apparently acted on 
the saying “ early to bed’ for every cottage was bolted 
and barred and it was somewhat late, therefore, when the 
men were at last settled down, most of them too tired 
even to eat the meal which the cottagers were getting 
ready for them without any complaint. Here it may 
be remarked that these billets were about the worst 
which the Battalion ever came across, that is so far as 
accommodation went for the discomfort was somewhat 
made up for by the kindness shown by the inhabitants. . 

From these billets the Battalion moved to various 
places, each free day being devoted to various forms of 
training. Eventually on the 16th we found ourselves 
at Les Brebis ready once more to renew acquaintance 
with the enemy. This time the men were to be attached 
to various units of the 47th Division and the different 
companies were, therefore, told off to their respective 
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portions of the line. It was in the square of Les Brebis 
that “A” and ‘“ D” Companies had their first taste of 
shell fire. These companies had entered the square just 
as it was getting dusk in column of route, “D’’ Company 
being echeloned in rear of ‘“‘ A’’ Company and at about 
thirty paces distance. Suddenly a strange whirring 
sound was heard and a shell burst opposite the centre of 
“A” Company and about six yards away. This com- 
pany promptly scattered leaving several casualties on 
the ground, the other company standing firm and suffer- 
ing no loss. Five minutes later both companies moved 
off over the place where the shell had burst. It wasa 
somewhat exciting moment but fortunately it was the 
parting good-night salutation of the Hun and he fired no 
more shells that day. 

“B” and “‘C”’ Companies were now actually in the 
line, with the other two in reserve at Maroc acting as 
working parties. These reserve companies lived in the 
cellars of the cottages which had at one time been a model 

e. The cellars at least afforded a sense of protection 
from shell fire but in reality they were no protection 
at all except from view. The companies were shelled 
regularly each morning about 7 a.m. but no direct hits 
were made, and although one cottage came in for a 
somewhat hot time no casualties were recorded. Like 
all new troops, the men were constantly incurring 
unnecessary risk and the chief difficulty experienced was 
to keep them from leaving their cottages by day. For 
the first two days they showed themselves too freely 
which drew a considerable amount of shell fire from the 
enemy and a tornado of vituperation from the 17th 
London Regiment to whom they were attached. 

After four days reliefs were carried out and the com- 
panies changed over, the reserve companies moving up 
into the line. Some were in the trenches to the east 
of Loos and it was here that the men saw their first mine 
exploded which was a source of great interest. Loos 
by night was an uncanny place in which to wander about. 
It seemed a city of the dead. Except on the outskirts 
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where there were a few houses still standing more or less 
intact the place was a complete ruin. Not a sound was 
to be heard in the town except the occasional smack of a 
sniper’s bullet against some heap of rubble. A deathly 
kind of stillness seemed to brood over everything and in 
the moonlight it was a weird and wonderful sight. 
Underground of course there were plenty of men, but 
above ground few were to be seen. 

After another four days spent here, where nothing 
of particular interest happened, the Battalion was 
withdrawn again and proceeded to Bethune where it 
arrived on February oth and on the 11th we went into 
the line again by companies this time in the Annequin 
and La Bassée sectors. A part of this line was in a very 
bad state of repair and for most of the next four days 
some of the men lived in mud and water up to their 
knees. The Germans, however, were more or less peace- 
fully disposed at this time and few casualties were 
incurred. This part of the line showed much evidence 
of previous fighting, the ground in front of one company 
being littered with British dead who had died the previous 
September. There was to be seen here a line of about 
twenty corpses in perfect dressing as though on parade, 
evidently a platoon caught in enfilade by a machine gun 
and swept into eternity. Asa relief to this grim picture 
there occurred a lighter incident on one company’s front, 
where two saps ran out to two old craters about twenty 
yards away. A certain bomber, who was evidently 
filled with desire to get his own back on the enemy, 
crawled up one of these saps and drawing a Mills bomb 
out of his pocket pulled out the pin and took aim. As 
he flung the missile over the edge of the sap, he called out 
‘‘In the name of (here he mentioned the Trinity) take 
that you b——.”” As a matter of fact the shot was a 
bad one and just cleared the top of the crater falling 
harmlessly to the bottom where it exploded in due 
course, but it caused intense amusement to an officer, 
who, unknown to the would-be bomber, was at the end 
of the sap at the time. 
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A few days later the Battalion went into the line as 
a complete unit for the first time, one company having 
a somewhat unpleasant experience so far as their nerves 
were concerned as they spent the time sitting on top 
of a hostile mine, which as a matter of fact did not go 
up although the mining operations could be distinctly 
heard by means of a stethoscope kindly lent for the 
purpose by the Royal Engineers. The latter were very 
comforting in telling us that it was quite safe until the 
sound of mining ceased when tamping operations would 
commence. Shortly afterwards they departed (it was 
noticed with some speed) taking their stethoscope with 
them. On the roth the Battalion left the line and spent 
the night at Bethune leaving the following morning for 
their former billets in the neighbourhood of Palfart via 
Nedon. This march to Nedon was a very trying one for 
the men as their feet were badly swollen from the mud 
and water of the trenches, but in spite of this the Battalion 
reached billets with very few men falling out. Here we 
remained a few days and the Battalion was engaged in 
intensive training preparatory to going into the line as 
part of the 16th Division. 

At the commencement of March the weather somewhat 
interfered with training for there was a moderately heavy 
fall of snow and until this cleared little could be done. 
The billets, however, were good, the men for the most 
part being accommodated in barns which were roomy 
and clean, with plenty of fresh straw. Temporary rifle 
ranges were made and competitions arranged for. 
Bombing practice was also, of course, carried out, but 
more attention was paid to the former than the latter 
in order to try to combat the “spirit of the bomb.” 
The men showed considerable interest in the rifle com- 
petitions and gratifying progress was made in the 
markmanship of the Battalion. Inter-company football 
matches were also arranged which helped to increase the 
feeling of esprit de corps. The men were also given a hot 
bath each week ; these baths were arranged for in local 
breweries, the men bathing in large vats filled with hot 
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water. As regards the officers, occasional visits to Frubes 
in the evenings helped to take away the thought of war 
but this was hardly needed as the ay were filled with 
work and games with the men. 

During the three months the Battalion had been in 
France it had improved beyond all knowledge. The 
men were now perfectly competent to take their place 
in the line and to give an excellent account of themselves. 
Their period of probation was over, which was a great 
relief to all ranks as the continual attachment to other 
units had proved rather wearisome to officers and men 
alike and they were aching to run their own show. On 
the 25th March the Battalion marched to Lillers where it 
entrained for Noeux-Les-Mines, and the same night 
relieved the 13th Royal Scots in the line in the Puits 
sector. The trenches were in a bad condition and 
improvements were at once taken in hand. There was a 
good deal of general firing on both sides. The enemy 
shelled Posen Alley with particular vigour, and blocked 
it for several hours, four men being killed and seven 
wounded. The 7th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers relieved 
the Leinsters on the 31st and the latter returned to 
Noeux-Les-Mines. 

Another tour of duty in the line was done in the left 
subsection of the Hulluch sector, from the 13th April 
to the z2oth, only slight casualties being sustained. 
Relieved by the 7th Royal Irish Fusiliers, the Leinsters 
went into billets in Mazingarbe. The enemy were showing 
a good deal of activity and more than once the Battalion 
turned out hurriedly in readiness to support advanced 
units. On the 29th at 4.30 p.m. we moved up to the 
line on the right of Hulluch to relieve the 8th Royal 
Inniskillings who had suffered severely from a gas attack 
made that morning. The trenches were still not clear 
of gas and were littered with the Inniskillings’ casualties 
which they had not yet been able to evacuate. The 
night passed quietly, the enemy working busily on his 
own front line, though there was the usual desultory 
firing, in which Second-Lieutenant H. H. Hodges and 
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half a dozen men were wounded. It was rather a trying 
period. In addition to bursts of artillery fire, there was 
a general expectation of a repetition of the gas attack 
from which the Inniskillings had suffered so heavily. 
However, this did not materialize, and on the 4th of May 
the Battalion was relieved and went into billets in 
Philosophe East. 

Into the line again on the 11th May to the left of Puits, 
the Battalion found plenty to do again in repair work. 
There was a continual bombardment on both sides, but 
still the casualties—which included Lieutenant H. K. 
Purcell, wounded—were small. Relieved on the 17th, the 
Battalion went back to Noeux-Les-Mines and enjoyed 
a real rest—despite some shelling of the place by the 
enemy. On the 2oth we relieved the 8th Royal Munster 
Fusiliers in the line. An attack had been expected, but 
the sector proved fairly quiet. 

The usual routine of trench life—bombardment, 
sniping and retaliation, improvement of defences, etc.— 
and the intervening periods of fatigue duties miscalled 
‘“‘ rest ’’ succeeded for a considerable time, without any 
incident of much importance occurring. The Battalion 
had settled down to its work, and was winning praise 
for its steadiness both from generals and from those 
other units with whom it was associated. 

On the 26th of June a very successful raid was carried 
out by the Battalion between Harrison’s Crater and 
Hart’s Crater, in the right subsection of the Loos sector, 
in conjunction with the explosion of two mines. Heavy 
casualties were inflicted on the enemy; bombs were 
thrown into his dug-outs and among those of his men who 
were firing ‘“‘rapid’”’ from his trenches. Evidently 
the Germans were taken completely by surprise, though 
they put up a stout resistance. A good deal of hand-to- 
hand fighting took place, and in some cases the Leinster 
men, coming literally to close quarters, hammered the 
enemy with their fists. The attackers were in the 
German trenches altogether an hour and three quarters. 
Several enemy posts were surrounded, but in cases the 
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Germans behaved with the grossest treachery ; conse- 
quently (says the official record with some terseness) 
few prisoners were taken. 

Again a long spell of alternation between billet and 
front line—always in the Loos area. There is little to 
record of this period, not because the Battalion was idle, 
but because its duties followed the same general routine 
from day to day. During July the enemy showed 
comparatively little activity. There is a pathetic note 
in the records at this point; it is attached to the 
Battalion’s War Diary for August, and reads :—* The 
officer who was keeping the War Diary has unfortunately 
been killed, and there is no evidence as to what took 
place between the 1st and the 9th August. This is very 
much regretted.’’ It appears, however, that nothing of 
outstanding importance occurred. 

The Battalion had done real good work, nevertheless 
all that had so far been performed by it in France had 
been merely the light work which a boxer indulges in 
immediately prior to entering the arena. The arena in 
this case was to be the Somme where the British and 
French had been making stupendous efforts to take the 
pressure off Verdun. By the end of August the failure 
of Falkenhayn’s plans was publicly admitted by his 
supercession by Hindenburg, with Ludendorff as his 
chief assistant. The latter, after visiting the field of 
Verdun and the Somme found the German position on 
the Western Front to be one of great gravity; on the 
other hand the situation of the Allies had marvellously 
improved. Verdun had been saved; the Germans were 
hard put to it to hold their own upon the Somme ; the 
Italians had driven back the Austrians in the Alps; 
the Russians had won great victories on the Bukavina, 
and Rumania had come in on the side of the Allies. 
Thus the general situation was distinctly favourable 
and on the Somme the second phase of the struggle was 
reaching its final stage which was to take the shape of 
another general attack reaching northwards to Beaumont- 
Hamel. 
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It was about the middle of August, 1916, while the 
7th Battalion was holding the line at Loos village, that 
orders came to go to the Somme. Everybody was very 
pleased at the news as all had been reading of the wonder- 
ful successes of our arms in that sector and it was feared 
that hostilities would cease before we got a chance to 
prove what we could do. All were confident that success 
would crown our efforts as it had done in the past. Then 
in the closing days of August, 1916, the Battalion was 
relieved and marched out of Loos and commenced its 
tiresome journey to the Somme battlefields. The first 
day’s march proved to many what a number of young 
soldiers there was in the Battalion. As the day wore on 
the packs got heavier; each halting place was clearly 
marked with souvenirs dumped by the men—old nose 
caps, pieces of shrapnel, etc. The colonel often rode 
down the line when the men looked tired and to encourage 
them used to say :—‘“ Square up boys, it’s only round the 
corner,’ meaning the billets for the night, but “ round 
the corner ’’ always turned out to be like the Irishman’s 
“mile and a bit.” After a few days’ marching the 
Battalion entrained and eventually left the railway at 
Heilly about 2 a.m. on 27th August. 

It is very improbable that our first impressions will be 
forgotten. A dark drizzly night in a station at the 
bottom of a range of hills, the flash of the guns lighting 
up the countryside every few seconds, and in the distance 
the twinkling lights of a long motor ambulance convoy, 
crawling along with its pitiful burden of maimed and 
wounded. Each one thought of the battalions of sturdy 
men who had marched up to the line and then the result 
so painfully placed before us. There was a squaring of 
shoulders and a new grim determined look on every face 
as the Battalion marched off to take part in its first big 
engagement. Our first resting place was the Happy 
Valley—tents pitched on a sea of mud. We rested here 
for the night and when it was dark the Valley seemed to 
become a fairy land of lights and camp fires of units out 
from the line, and, wafted on the breeze and taken up 
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from hill to hill, came the strains of that well-known 
active service song, ‘‘Oh my! I don’t want to die! I 
want to go home.”” What a contrast and example to 
us beginners. There were men who had been fighting 
and living in absolute hell and now behind the line were 
calmly singing a song in ridicule of the whole affair. 
After living another night in this sea of mud the 
Battalion received orders to take over the line in front of 
Guillemont. Great activity ensued and in two hours, 
punctually to time, we moved off, rationed and completed 
with ammunition ; Colonel Buckley proceeded in advance 
to reconnoitre the line and the command of the Battalion 
devolved upon Major H. W. Gaye. While proceeding 
across country to Carnoy the Battalion came under shell 
fire and was consequently deployed into artillery forma- 
tion, but the shell fire proved of no importance and at 
Carnoy the Battalion was re-formed into column of 
route. From now on the route lay along the road to 
Montauban where the guides had been ordered to 
‘rendezvous, but as usual, when the Battalion arrived, 
there were no guides to be found and so the only thing to 
be done was to sit down and wait, which we did on the 
eastern outskirts of Montauban until the guides turned 
up at about 10.30 p.m. Each platoon now moved off 
with its guide, Battalion headquarters forming the rear. 
The latter had just started when the Hun took it into 
his head to start a hymn of hate in the shape of an intense 
bombardment of tear shell mixed with high explosive. 
It was a pitch dark night, the roads were in a filthy 
condition, inches deep in mud and pitted with waterlogged 
shell holes. Hard enough to pick one’s way as it was, 
but with gas masks on it was impossible. Without 
masks it was impossible to exist so there was nothing for 
it but to sit down and wait until the strafe was over. 
Two hours later the bombardment ceased and with great 
difficulty, coughing and choking Battalion headquarters 
got as far as the south-west edge of Bernafay Wood. 
Here, turning to the left, the atmosphere was less charged 
and soon cleared altogether. Plodding on and passing 
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through the northern part of Trénes Wood the guide 
lost himself. Saying he would find out exactly where 
he was he climbed out of the trench and disappeared— 
true to the age long traditions of the Worshipful Company 
of Guides. He passed for ever into the unknown, 
so after waiting about fifteen minutes headquarters 
moved on, eventually arriving at the headquarter dug-out 
at 6 a.m. to find the commanding officer standing mourn- 
fully alone outside the entrance. Meanwhile the re- 
mainder of the Battalion had arrived some hours earlier 
having just escaped the strafe, their guide having proved 
more reliable than the other. The Battalion was now 
distributed in echelon, ‘“‘A’’ Company under Captain 
Purdon occupying the front line roughly south-east of 
Waterlot Farm (a tangled mass of iron), the remaining 
companies in rear to the south-west. All this time the 
enemy was very quiet, to our immediate front, trying to 
get a breathing space after his gruelling time and he 
appeared to have not the least desire to be troublesome. 
One could walk with impunity on the top of our parapet 
barely three hundred yards away from the German line. 

Seeing that the 3rd September, 1916, was a Sunday it 
was entirely in accordance with the scheme of things that 
a great battle, in which a battalion of the Leinster 
Regiment was to be engaged, should be fixed for that 
date. Speaking generally the attack was to be delivered 
on a front of which Beaumont-Hamel was the left and 
Guillemont the right, the latter sector being in the sphere 
of the 2oth Light Division to which was attached one 
brigade of the 16th. That brigade was the 47th and 
included the 7th Leinster Regiment ; to it was entrusted 
the capture of Guillemont and to it on the 2nd September 
there was sent the following message of encouragement 
from the commander of the 16th Division :—“ The 
divisional commander sends his best wishes to the officers 
and men of the 47th Brigade and knows that their action 
to-morrow will go down to history.—W. B. Hickie, 
Major-General.”’ 

Guillemont was to be attacked from two sides. On 
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the north the 7th Leinster Regiment was to occupy before 
dawn a system of assembly trenches known as the Gridiron 
some three hundred yards due north of the northern 
outskirts of the village, and was then to attack south. 

The remainder of the brigade was meanwhile to attack 
from west to east, eventually linking up with the 7th 
Leinsters in a so-called Green Street. To the left of the 
Battalion the troops of another brigade had as their 
objective the village of Ginchy. 

The Gridiron consisted of three shallow parallel trenches 
joined vertically to each other by other trenches, the 
whole forming a pattern suggestive of the well-known 
kitchen utensiJ. In this place of assembly the Battalion 
duly collected. The trenches were so shallow that the 
men had to sit in the bottom and very great care had to 
be taken not to give away the position for had the Germans 
realized that it was alive with troops it would have gone 
hard with the 7th Leinster Regiment. Fortunately the 
Battalion remembered the objurgations of the Londoners 
of the 47th Division in the Les Brebis days and the lurid 
reproaches against drawing fire, and kept their heads well 
down. By 4a.m. the Battalion, less one platoon detailed 
as carrying party, was in position. Zero hour was not 
until 12 noon, so for eight hours the men squatted cramped 
and motionless never showing a hair but “ lying like lions 
in their lairs thirsting for blood.” For all that time 
there was nothing to do but to think over all the instruc- 
tions for the forthcoming attack of which a summary, 
here reproduced, had been made in his pocket book by 
Major Gaye :— 


Time. Unit. Detail. Remarks. 
o— R.F.A. ..- | Open barrage on 
objective 

o— 7th Leinsters | Leave trenches | Quick time ad- 
o— 6th C.R.  ... | for objective ... | vance. Double 

6= 8th R.M.F. time towards : 

uarries 
o+ 3 min. | R.F.A. ... | Lift barrage ... | Infront6thC.R.| ¢ 
o+4min. | R.F.A. ... | Lift barrage ... | In front 7th} ~ 
Leinsters 


o-+25min. | R.I.Regt. ... | 1st move. 
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Unit. 
R.F.A. 


Detail. 


. | Roll barrage E at 
100 yards for 4 
minutes ... 
Remain to consoli- 
date nas 
Advance .. 


Ne ee 


“To East of \ East 
Village “ly 
a 


Infantry follow Anta soon |] 


Time. 


o+ 50min. 


o+5omin. | 7th Leinsters 


6th C.R. : 
8th R.M.F. 


o+50min. 
Advance and ass 
through 6th C.R. 


Roll barrage at 50 
yards per minute 
Advance a 


R.F.A. 
6th R.I.Regt. 


o-+2 hrs. 


o+2 hrs. Follow [potow. barrage) 


O+2.45 R.F.A. Lift barrage... 
O+2.45 8th R.M. F, Advance Ener 1 
6th R.I.Regt... 


No rations, it may be mentioned, had come up on the 
previous evening owing to the intensity of the German 
artillery fire so that many had to start hungry when the 
bell rang. 

Precisely at 12 noon a terrific bombardment was 
opened by our artillery, heavy and light, and this was 
followed by a creeping barrage of our 18-pounders 
behind which we were to advance. The companies of 
the 7th Battalion went over in perfect lines through 
the enemy shelling and so eager were the men that they 
advanced into the zone of our own barrage. This 
impetuosity met with its well deserved reward. The 
Germans were taken completely by surprise, and before 
they could leave their dug-outs or get their machine 
guns into position the Leinsters were on top of them. 
Here the bombers under Lieutenant J. V. Holland 
played a splendid part. Not content with bombing 
hostile dug-outs within the specified objective Holland 
fearlessly led his bombers through our own barrage and 
cleared a great part of the village in front. He started 
out with twenty-six bombers and finished with but five. 
‘“‘ By this very gallant action he undoubtedly broke the 
spirit of the enemy and thus saved us many casualties 
when the Battalion made a further advance.”’ So runs 
the concluding sentence in the notice of the Gazette in 
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which John Vincent Holland was awarded the Victoria 
Cross ; and reproduced at the end of this chapter is the 
roll of bombers who took part in the action. It isa noble 
record. 

Numerous prisoners had now been taken including 
German officers. One, a very truculent Hun, was “ very 
sick at being surprised ”’ but as he najvely put it ‘‘ What 
could I do the bombs did explode at my feet ?’’ A cool 
customer, he was captured smoking a cigar which he 
finished calmly in one of our dug-outs. At first he © 
refused to accept any hospitality but his hauteur yielded 
to tinned salmon and chocolate creams. Another German 
officer said that the war would last seven years more— 
a cheering prospect. The prisoners were set to help 
evacuate the wounded, one officer being told off in error, 
toastretcher. Vigorous expostulation of course followed 
but this was not the time to conform to any punctilio 
of military etiquette. The fiery Hun was ordered to do 
what he was told, and he did it. 

To return, however, to the fight which was still raging. 
After the 7th Leinsters had bombed, captured, bayoneted 
or brained with the butts of their rifles all the Germans in 
the first trench a short breathing space was allowed and 
then the Battalion pushed on to Green Street which was 
captured with similar success. Having performed its 
task the Leinsters then proceeded to consolidate and hold 
on like grim death. Meanwhile the attack of the re- 
mainder of the 47th Brigade had been crowned with 
victory and Guillemont which had defied division after 
division of British troops was in our hands at last. Had 
this feat of arms occurred in the Peninsula or Marl- 
borough’s days there would for all time have been stirring 
pictures of the wearied victors resting by breach or 
embrasure, with the battered but still existing walls of 
the village forming an admirable background. Alas, 
modern war had changé tout cela. Guillemont, except as 
a name, or a tactical position, had long ceased to be, and 
on all sides one heard the muttered query “‘ Where 1s 
the —— village?” 
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No one who was present on that wonderful 3rd Septem- 
ber will ever forget the picture at the moment of attack. 
Just west of Guillemont ran a small valley, or depression. 
At 11.59 a.m. it appeared just a mournful, battered strip 
of France, bare and absolutely devoid of life. In a flash 
the whole scene had changed. At 12 noon to the crash 
of a bombardment the place swarmed with living beings, 
soldiers of the 18th Royal Irish, Connaught Rangers and 
Munster Fusiliers, line after line moving eastwards as 
though on parade and gradually disappearing into the 
smoke and dust which enshrouded what had once been 
Guillemont. ‘‘ Here and there shrapnel and high explo- 
sive were seen to burst over little groups of men. Some 
would fall ; the rest without a waver proceeded slowly on 
their way. It was a wonderful sight.” Then the 
Irish regiments, true to their noble heritage of centuries 
of tradition, proved their worth. And a few years later 
they were thrown aside for ever. 

Throughout the Great War the Regiment was always 
fortunate in its chaplains and medical officers and the 
7th was no less lucky in this respect than the other 
battalions. The padre, Father Rafter M.C., is spoken 
of with affection and regard and there is a note of a 
service held by him the night before the Battalion “‘ left 
for the line. Father Rafter held a service on the bare 
side of a hill, ankle deep in mud. It was a deeply 
impressive sight and sent the men into action with a 
burning faith in the justice of their cause.’’ Of the 
medical officer every narrative consulted has an apprecia- 
tion. Captain Watkins, R.A.M.C., had only landed in 
France on Ist September and his baptism of fire was not 
long delayed. ‘“‘ This officer’s first-aid dressing station 
was in a shell hole just outside Battalion headquarters. 
Here he worked continuously for the next twenty-four 
hours, regardless of danger, coping with the stream of 
wounded, friend and foe alike. It must be remembered 
that he was under heavy shell fire for many hours 
but he might have been in England so little effect had 
it on him. He remained the medical officer of the 
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Battalion for many months afterwards and never was 
there a better one.” 

Great difficulty was experienced in evacuating the 
wounded during the battle. From Green Street the 
stretcher cases had to be carried a distance of five hundred 
yards across impossible ground to the first-aid post and 
thence another five hundred yards to Trénes Wood. It 
was impossible to carry the stretchers down the trench 
except in a few places and they had perforce to be taken 
across country—a very dangerous procedure owing to 
the heavy enemy fire on the back area. Lack of stretchers 
was also a serious item. In addition to the Battalion 
stretchers an additional twenty were obtained ; but owing 
to the distance that the casualties had to be carried even 
this proved entirely inadequate and it was consequently 
a considerable time before all the wounded were evacuated. 

Mention must here be made of the work of Lieutenant 
O’Hagan with his carrying party. It was this officer’s 
duty to carry ammunition, bombs and water from the 
forward dump at Trénes Wood to the front line, a very 
arduous duty, all the more so as he and his platoon were 
under practically continuous shell fire. On one occasion 
one of his men carrying boxes of Mills bombs who was 
about twenty yards in front of Lieutenant O’Hagan 
suddenly disappeared into space as the result of a direct 
hit by a small shell. Thanks, however, to the exertions 
of this platoon the firing line was kept well supplied with 
ammunition of all kinds and, perhaps what was more 
necessary than anything, water. The water was carried 
up in petrol tins which in most cases were by no means 
emptied of the spirit so that it was not a particularly 
appetizing drink except to very thirsty men. The difh- 
culty of carrying this water up over some one thousand 
yards of shell torn ground can be better imagined than 
described. ‘Two tins of this size filled with water form 
no light load for the strongest of men under the best 
of conditions. 

At 6 a.m. on the 5th September the Leinsters were 
relieved by the 7th Royal Irish Rifles and returned to 
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Carnoy into bivouac. Previous to leaving the line 
“* officer commanding carrying party ” was given charge 
of one jar of rum, which was left over, with strict orders 
to take particular care of and to land it safely at Carnoy. 
The carrying party arrived safely but not the jar of rum. 
The adjutant was informed that it had unfortunately 
been broken, which was no doubt the case. 

The camp at Carnoy ‘‘ was composed of a lot of small 
and very bad bivouacs and every three or four hours a 
few German high velocity shells came over and burst. 
The whole Battalion was in the highest spirits and it was 
difficult to tell whether the camp was German or Irish 
for nearly everyone sported a German helmet and a 
German greatcoat.”” On the 6th the Battalion was 
addressed by General Pereira who complimented them 
on the good work they had done and he made special 
reference to the fine work of Lieutenant J. V. Holland, 
the Battalion bombing officer, and he directed that he 
should be recommended for the Victoria Cross which was 
later awarded him. 

On the same day a conference was held at brigade 
headquarters and orders were issued that four sub- 
alterns were to be lent to the 6th Royal Irish Regiment as 
this unit was short of officers. These officers accordingly 
reported to the above battalion and the Leinsters saw 
them no more, as they were all four killed at Ginchy 
a few days later. This left the Leinsters very short 
themselves. In addition to Battalion headquarters there 
were left ten company officers. On this day Colonel 
Buckley was unfortunately evacuated sick and he did 
not again rejoin the Battalion until the middle of May the 
following year. The command of the Battalion, there- 
fore, devolved upon Major H. W. Gaye. 

That evening the Battalion received orders to move up 
to a position east of Trénes Wood, but was directed to 
remain at Montauban until its rendezvous had been 
reconnoitred by Battalion headquarters. The trenches 
east of Trénes Wood were found to be already filled with 
men and a reconnaissance of the trenches about Arrow 
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Head Copse gave no better results. Brigade head- 
quarters were, therefore, communicated with and orders 
were received by telephone to occupy trenches about the © 
Briqueterie south of Bernafay Wood. While this recon- 
naissance was proceeding the Germans were lying very 
low and were not shelling at all. Our guns were, however, 
in action on each side of the Trénes Wood—Guillemont 
road. The wood itself was a somewhat ghastly sight. 
Every tree was blasted and the stench of putrefaction 
which came from it was appalling. Indeed it was several 
months after before the smell of decomposition was 
entirely eliminated from our nostrils. 

The Battalion remained at the Briqueterie until the 
8th, suffering some casualties from shell fire but otherwise 
having a breathing space. That night orders were 
received to dig in on a line to the east of Guillemont 
preparatory to another attack, Ginchy being the objective 
on this occasion. That village had been captured by 
the 7th Division on the 3rd September but the Germans 
had regained it and it was now necessary to fight for it 
once again. Accordingly two officers were sent forward 
to reconnoitre the route as well as the site of the proposed 
assembly trench. This was a wise precaution as all roads 
within a thousand yards of the front line had been 
obliterated and it was a most difficult operation to find 
the route through Guillemont itself as the village was just 
a mass of rubble. These officers having performed their 
task returned, and the Battalion started about 10 p.m. 
on a very dark night. At about midnight the line was 
reached. It was taped under the superintendence of a 
Royal Engineer officer and by daybreak the trench was 
dug. The site of this trench was immediately east of 
the cemetery to the east of Guillemont and about two 
hundred yards in rear of the cross roads. Due north 
lay the village of Ginchy on the top of the ridge which 
extends eastwards to Leuze Wood. Between the Bat- 
talion and this ridge the ground first drops and then rises 
in a gentle slope of one thousand yards to the ridge. The 
plan of attack for the 47th Brigade was roughly as — 
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follows :—The leading troops consisted of the 6th Royal 
Irish Regiment ; the 8th Royal Munster Fusiliers ; the 6th 
Connaught Rangers (less two companies) ; two companies 
Hampshire Pioneer Battalion ; local reserve, 7th Leinster 
Regiment (less one company); carrying party, two 
companies 6th Connaught Rangers and one company 
Leinster Regiment ; one field company Roval Engineers 
was also attached. The rendezvous of the carrying party 
and the Royal Engineers was situated about one thousand 
yards due south of the Leinsters and these troops were 
placed under the orders of Major H. W. Gaye to be used 
as he thought fit. Immediately in front of the leading 
troops were two lines of German trenches. The first 
(supposed to be unoccupied) about eighty yards away. 
The second (the first objective) about one hundred and 
eighty yards away. At Zero (5.45 p.m.) the first wave 
was to leave their trenches and take this objective, and 
at the same time the Leinsters were to leave their assembly 
trench and occupy the line just vacated. So soon as the 
first objective was secured the Leinsters were to leap-frog 
through and capture the next objective, the whole 
brigade eventually linking up with the 48th Brigade on 
their left, whose objective was Ginchy, and with the 
brigade of another division on the right attacking Leuze 
Wood. 

When dawn broke on the gth September there was a 
thick fog which enabled all obstacles in the way of wire 
to be removed from in front of the first bound of the 
Battalion. The ground was covered with corpses of our 
dead which had apparently been there for some con- 
siderable time and the sight was not particularly cheerful. 
At about 4 p.m. a message was received from divisional 
headquarters to the effect that “ all troops east of Ginchy 
would be relieved that night.’”’ Bmgade headquarters 
were at the Briqueterie from which the Battalion had 
come. And thus the stage was set for what was to be 
the most disastrous day in the history of the 7th Battalion. 

At about 5.30 our barrage started without much reply 
from the enemy. At Zero the attack started. No sooner 
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did the attacking waves leave their trenches than they 
were swept back by a torrent of machine-gun fire from 
the supposed derelict trench eighty yards to their front, 
which had been untouched by our barrage; practically at 
the same moment down came the German barrage and 
it was impossible to move an inch. Meanwhile the 
Leinsters, according to orders, left their position and in 
a couple of minutes arrived into this hurricane of steel 
and lead. The front line, hardly big enough to hold the 
original occupants, now had to accommodate more, as 
the only thing to do was to drop into the trench and get 
any cover possible. In a very short time all the company 
officers, with the exception of Lieutenant V. J. Farrell 
and Lieutenant Keating, had been killed (Lieutenant 
Gaunt severely wounded). There the brigade remained 
swept by all kinds of fire and suffering very heavy casual- 
ties. Finally Lieutenant Farrell, realizing that his men 
were merely being uselessly slaughtered succeeded at 
about 9 p.m. in extricating the remains of the Battalion 
and withdrawing them to the Guillemont-Bapaume road 
whence they were eventually ordered to reform in the old 
assembly trench. The difficult task of withdrawing the 
remnant of the Battalion was executed with great skill 
by the above officer at great risk to himself ; for this he 
was later awarded the Military Cross. The trenches 
were by this a perfect shambles. Even two years later 
an observer stated that in all his experience he had never 
seen a more terrible sight. Even then the trenches were 
full of dead and wounded with the parapet and parados 
covered with dismembered corpses. While this massacre 
was going on in the front line the Germans were also 
turning their attention to Battalion headquarters and 
the companies of the carrying party who had meanwhile 
been ordered up to the assembly trench by Major Gaye. 
At about 7 p.m. looking north-west and north-east a 
memorable battle picture unfolded itself. To the north- 
west in the failing light were to be seen several blazing 
farms and bursting shells accompanied by the rattle of 
intense machine-gun fire. To the north the attacking 
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troops on the flanks of the 47th Brigade could be seen 
debauching from Ginchy and Leuze Wood and gradually 
spreading along the intervening ridge vainly seeking for 
our brigade which was held up. To the north-east the 
ground was being churned up by an intense hostile 
barrage, which produced the effect when a handful of 
pebbles is thrown into some still water. It appeared 
doubtful if this special bit of ground concealed any troops, 
but if it did there must have been very few survivors, if 
any. Interspersed in this picture could be seen quantities 
of red, green and white rockets. The green rocket was 
evidently a German artillery signal for it was noticed that 
the nearer a green rocket came the nearer approached the 
hostile barrage. Fortunately for the troops in the 
vicinity of the cemetery the hostile shelling was about 
twenty yards short and was being placed over what 
had once been a German trench. Few casualties were, 
therefore, suffered and nothing worse happened than 
being covered with mud from the churned-up soil. 

At about 10 p.m. a conference was held at the head- 
quarters of the Munster Fusiliers which were in an old 
German dug-out at the cross roads immediately east of 
the cemetery. This was a particularly hot spot and it 
meant practically certain death to remain outside the 
entrance for more than a couple of minutes. It was at 
this place that Colonel Curzon of the 18th was killed. 
Efforts had previously been made to induce him either 
to take shelter in the dug-out or to proceed to the shell 
hole occupied by the Leinster headquarters. He, how- 
ever, refused to leave the nearest point he could get to 
his battalion and consequently he was killed within five 
minutes of his refusal to move. At this conference it 
was debated whether it was worth further loss of life to 
attempt a renewal of the attack. In view of the fact 
however, that the enemy was, so far as could be seen, 
actually surrounded and that he was unable to retreat 
any more than we were to advance it was decided that 
no good purpose would be served by a renewal of the 
attack and so the 47th Brigade sat tight and awaited 
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developments. At about 2 a.m. the 4th Grenadier Guards 
took over the line and the 47th Brigade or rather the 
remnants of what had once been a brigade, withdrew to 
Carnoy ; while passing Trénes Wood a strange object 
was seen apparently trying to secrete itself in the wood— 
a tank as we afterwards learned; the Battalion. War 
Diary soberly describes it as ‘‘a new pattern armoured 
machine.”’ 
The Battalion arrived ; in the vicinity of Carnoy about 
6 a.m. on roth September and the first thing done was 
to send a messenger to the 4th Grenadier Guards asking 
them to collect our dead. It had been utterly impossible 
for us to do this ourselves for the first time in the 
history of the Battalion and it is thought the last. Thus 
ended the share of the 7th Leinster Regiment in the 
battles known under the generic name of the Somme 
1916. The share had been a noble one, worthy of a 
battalion of veterans. The price paid had been a heavy 
one. In the battle of Guillemont Captain Durdling 
had been killed and 11 other officers were wounded, 
the casualties in the other ranks being 219. At the 
battle of Ginchy Captains Purdon and Johnstone and 
Lieutenants Studholme and Ahern were killed, the 
last-named being ex-sergeant-major of the rst Battalion 
and the “ John” Ahern of the 2nd Battalion signallers 
twenty years before. The Battalion was now. reduced 
to 15 officers and 289 other ranks. When the Battalion 
reached the Happy Valley “we were met by our pipes, 
and the remains of the Irish Brigade marched past our 
brigadier (Brigadier-General Pereira) who, with tears in 
his eyes, said ‘ well done, boys! I am proud of you.’ ” 
Shortly afterwards the Battalion marched to Vaux-sur- 
Somme ; here we rested for a week and filled up with 
officers and men. Then on the r8th the brigade left 
Vaux at 10.15 a.m. and marched to a point two miles 
west of Corbie, whence motor buses conveyed it to 
billets four miles south of Abbeville. 
On the 21st the Battalion entrained at Abbeville for 
Bailleul and went into billets about a mile to the west 
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of that place.. The billets were good, though rather 
scattered. Three days later another move was made— 
this time to a camp north of Scherpenberg, and on the 
27th we moved again and camped at Butterfly Farm, 
an hour’s march distant. 

The 7th Battalion’s next visit to the advanced area 
took place on 5th October, when it relieved the 8th Royal 
Munster Fusiliers and part of the 6th Connaught Rangers 
in the Vierstraat sector of the front line. It was a quiet 
sector, the chief activity being the knocking to pieces, 
by conscientious bombardment, of a German redoubt 
known as “the quadrilateral,” and the equally con- 
scientious rebuilding of it by the enemy. The awards 
of the Military Cross to Captain E. L. L. Acton and 
Lieutenant V. J. Farrell, and of the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal to 4962 Sergeant M. Kelly and 8533 
Lance-Corporal A. Lee were notified. Major H. W. 
Gaye was appointed temporary lieutenant-colonel and 
Major Stannus became second-in-command of the 
Battalion. 

Relieved by the 6th Royal Irish on the 6th, the Leinsters 
became first brigade and then divisional reserve. The 
next tour of trench duty was in the same (Vierstraat) 
sector as before, from 21st to 25th, and was equally 
uneventful. On the 27th great satisfaction was felt 
when news was received that the highest decoration in 
the British Army, the Victoria Cross, had been awarded 
to Lieutenant J. V. Holland. 

Between Butterfly Farm, the front line, and reserve 
duties, the Battalion lived a comparatively uneventful 
life for some time. There were occasional incidents 
worthy of record; on 7th November (the Battalion 
being then in the line) at five o’clock in the morning, 
three Leinster men—Private C. Myles, Private P. Donovan 
and Private D. Walsh—left their trench with the object 
of rescuing a soldier of the 8th Royal Munster Fusiliers 
who had been wounded during a raid made by the 
Fusiliers on the previous day, and who had been 
lying in No Man’s Land since the Fusiliers had been 
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forced to abandon their attempt. The three Leinster 
men were forced to advance to within twenty-five yards 
of the German line to reach the wounded man; they 
succeeded in doing so and in carrying in the Munster man 
to the shelter of their own trench. According to the 
War Diary Private C. Myles was awarded the Military 
Medal on 18th November. There is no record of decora- 
tions being awarded to the other two men until the roth 
December, when their names are included in a large 
batch who received the usual parchinent certificates for 
good work. 

According to the official record there was nothing of 
importance to report during December. Christmas Day 
was spent in divisional reserve at the appropriately 
named Curragh Camp, and is thus described in the War 
Diary :— 

Dec. 25.—Nothing of importance to report except 
that the day was duly celebrated in a 
becoming manner. 

On December 28th the Battalion paraded to see the 
corps commander hand the Order of Danilo (4th Class) 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Gaye, conferred on him by the 
King of Montenegro. 


ROLL OF BOMBERS WHO TOOK PART IN THE 
ATTACK ON GUILLEMONT, 3rp SEPTEMBER, 1916. 


Lieutenant John Vincent Holland, awarded V.C.; 4962 Sergt. 
Michael Kelly, awarded D.C.M. ; 8533 L./Cpl. Arthur Lee (wounded), 
awarded D.C.M.; 5331 Cpl. Patrick Colgan, awarded M.M.; 10553 
L./Cpl. Edward Dowling, awarded M.M.; 4818 L./Cpl. Daniel 
Synnott (wounded), awarded M.M.; 3321 Pte. Timothy Coughlan, 
awarded M.M. ; 2129 Pte. Michael Clarkin (wounded), awarded M.M. ; 
3311 Pte. Bernard Moore (wounded), awarded M.M.; 3398 L./Cpl. 
Germiah Gueran (killed in the action); 3490 Pte. Michael Hogan 
(killed in the action) ; 3285 Pte. Joseph Elliott (killed in the action) ; 
2954 Pte. William Morgan (killed in the action); 2178 Pte. John 
McComisky (killed in the action); 2914 Pte. Ernest McClelland 
(wounded) ; 2863 Pte. Patrick Clarke (wounded) ; 5179 Pte. Patrick 
Murphy (wounded) ; 5153 Pte. Richard Holohan (wounded); 10483 
Pte. John O’Bricn (wounded previous day); 2894 Pte. Joseph 
Armstrong (wounded) ; 4417 Pte. John Dolan (wounded) ; 10334 Pte. 
Michael McEvoy (wounded) ; 3505 Pte. Henry McGuire (wounded 
ese day) ; 5080 Pte. Patrick Boylan (wounded) ; 3330 Pte. Henry 

cCabe (wounded) ; 3234 Pte. William Morton (wounded) ; 2854 Pte. 
John Ford (recommended for commission). 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


1917. THE IST BATTALION. 


MACEDONIA (continued)—THE MOVE TO EGypT—ToO THE 
FRONT IN PALESTINE—IHE THIRD BATTLE OF GAZA. 


ORTUNATELY this volume is not a history of the 
war, and, instead of having to unravel the frightful 
tangle of the Salonika campaigns, all that the author 
need do for 1917 is to sketch out an outline which will 
serve to show the relative position of the Ist and 6th 
Battalions. The whole situation in Macedonia in I917 
was in fact a compromise between conflicting ideas. 
General Sarrail was clamouring for forces sufficient for 
a grand offensive, while Sir William Robertson was in 
favour of withdrawal as was the Italian Cadorna. An 
offensive was indeed sanctioned in principle; but, 
generally speaking, the Higher Commands both in 
France and England were so preoccupied with affairs 
nearer home that there was a marked tendency to shift 
all responsibility as regards Salonika on to the shoulders 
of the man on the spot and to trust to luck. Here it 
is necessary merely to say that an offensive did take place 
and resulted in failure. The British suffered heavily. 
But inasmuch as the attack, so far as the British were 
concerned, was limited to the Doiran sector, the Ist and 
6th Battalions in the Struma Valley were not actively 
engaged. Towards the end of the year the British War 
Office began to withdraw troops from Macedonia for 
the forthcoming Palestine campaign and by this decision 
the 1st and 6th Battalions of the Regiment were affected. 
The opening of the year 1917 found the 1st Battalion 
at Orljack on the right bank of the Struma. Here it 
was in what may be called a back area and the entries 
VOL. II Y 
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for the first three days of the New Year may be taken 
as typical of those for the whole month of January. 
The entries, brief and masterly in their simplicity, run 
as follows: ‘ January 1. Three companies working 
under R.E. One company on range. January 2. 
Ditto. January 3. Ditto.” Thereafter follow entries 
of inspection of the various companies in marching order 
and of continual working parties found for the insatiable 
engineers. 

On the 12th January the Battalion moved some seven 
miles south-east to the neighbourhood of Sakavaha, 
still on the right bank of the Struma. The march was 
made ‘‘in heavy rain to a mud-hill in a sea of mud,” 
and the new camp is succinctly described as having 
been ‘‘ absolutely damnable.”” For the remainder of 
the month the Battalion remained here in cold and 
inclement weather with heavy gales and snow from the 
northward. Two companies were employed daily in 
repairing the embankments of the Struma and as the 
work sometimes necessitated standing thigh-deep in 
icy water the fatigue was not popular. In addition, 
working parties were constantly in requisition for repairs 
to Jungle Island Bridge. 

On 4th February the Battalion crossed the river, and 
proceeded to Yenikoi where it relieved the 6th. Here 
we were so to speak in the front line for there were out- 
posts in Kalendra Wood. The occupation of this line 
was performed by successive companies and was regarded 
as an uncomfortable job, all movements being greeted 
with shell fire, and patrolling being out of the question 
owing to the flooded nature of the ground. The company 
frontage was some eight hundred yards in length with three 
posts about equi-distant from each other. The weather 
was still inclement, the thermometer being constantly 
below freezing point even by day. The day’s routine 
was as follows :—Breakfast at 7, dinner at 2 p.m., work 
on the defences from dusk until 3.30 a.m. (interrupted by 
a tea interval at half past six) and a stand to at dawn. 
On the 12th February there was.a mild brush with some 
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Bulgars on the railway; per contra there were several 
brushes, anything but mild, with a brigadier invariably 
alluded to as “‘ Vandy ” who carried out a multitude of 
inspections ‘“‘ leading to storms.” A more exciting 
incident was the arrival of the first batch of conscripts 
on the 14th, an event which leads to a pregnant entry 
in a diary to the effect that the kits of the veterans 
immediately showed a startling rejuvenescence accom- 
panied by a corresponding sterility in the outfit of the 
new-comers. The remainder of the month was occupied 
with incessant fatigues relieved by a little business by 
a strong patrol of 3 officers and 84 men under Captain 
Murray who went out in front of South Wood, Kalendra, 
to catch enemy raiders who were causing trouble in the 
village. The enemy were encountered and driven back 
after fifteen minutes’ fighting, our casualties being three 
men slightly wounded. On the 27th the Battalion was 
relieved and returned to Orljack where it went into 
billets. | 
At Orljack the Battalion had a fortnight’s training and 
then on the 15th March it moved up the river, crossed 
to the left bank, and proceeded to Ormanli and Elishan. 
St. Patrick’s Day now came and was signalized by a 
greeting of a couple of hundred Bulgar shells which 
dropped in the vicinity of Ormanli Village. Working 
parties on an outpost line were the rule for the remainder 
of the month and on the 7th April the Battalion moved 
a few miles northwards to Barakli, an outbreak of measles 
being the most exciting incident logged at this time. 
At Barakli, however, there was some fighting. On the 
night of the 9th-roth there was a scrap between opposing 
patrols—‘‘ wild shooting ensued ; we had no casualties.” 
A raid was tried by the Battalion a few evenings later 
but the enemy posts were drawn blank. A Bulgar 
searchlight provided, later, some excitement and led to 
artillery and rifle fire but no casualties ensued. May 
opened very quietly but thereafter there was a fair 
amount of artillery fire now and then from both sides 
and there are constant entries in the war diary “‘ usual 
Y2 
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sniping.’ On 8th May the Bulgar was “ getting 
annoyed ”’ and the retaliation by him to the tune of 
fifteen to twenty shells has been thought worth recording. 
A couple of raids were made by parties from the Battalion 
on the evening of the 21st the casualties incurred being 
slight ; for valuable reconnaissance work previous to 
this raid Private J. Flynn was awarded the Military 
Medal. Four days later the scouts, acting under instruc- 
tions, placed a proclamation in Bulgar on a stick in No 
Man’s Land and next day on going out found two letters, 
in the Bulgarian language, left in answer to the proclama- 
tion; the letters were then forwarded to our Intelligence 
people. On the last day of the month some of our 
scouts had a fight with an enemy patrol and one of our 
men was killed, his body being recovered with great 
difficulty owing to machine-gun fire. Early in June 
the Battalion was relieved and, crossing the river, pro- 
ceeded to Ismailia and neighbourhood where rest and 
training were the order of the day. 

The long stay of the Battalion in Macedonia was now 
drawing to a close and there is little left to chronicle of 
its doings in that theatre. There was a smart raid on 
Haznatar by ‘‘A’’ Company “carried out in a very 
businesslike manner exactly as if they were on a 
ceremonial parade ’’ ; and on the 17th July the Battalion 
relieved the 5th Connaught Rangers—who were badly 
down with malaria—at Cavaldar which is probably 
the Chavdalar marked on the map. ‘“ Here we spent 
three weeks; it was infernally hot and everyone's 
temper deteriorated to an alarming extent.”” Mosquitoes 
were now an absolute torment and tortoises and locusts 
were likewise a nuisance. A dreadful rumour flew round 
that the bite of a tortoise produced malignant hydro- 
phobia until it was discovered that the author of the 
rumour had confused these harmless shell-backs with 
camels. The mosquitoes, however, were much more 
serious; malaria was raging in the Battalion; and the 
admissions to hospital were sometimes a score a day. 

The British Government had now decided to withdraw 
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troops from Macedonia for the prosecution of a vigorous 
offensive in Palestine and accordingly the 1st Leinster 
Regiment was sucked into this tide which ebbed from 
Salonika. We were withdrawn to Ismailia on 21st 
August and moving by Paprat and Lahana reached 
Uchantar some six miles north-west of Salonika early 
in September and after a strenuous period of refitting 
at the base, we embarked on H.M.T. Huntskill on the 
12th. Besides ourselves there were on board half the 
6th Leinsters, the 65th Company Royal Engineers, the 
29th Machine Gun Company and odd details. The ship 
was really disgusting when we took it over, and we were 
somewhat overcrowded. 

When the 6oth Division was transferred from Salonika 
to Egypt some months previously many complaints 
were notified about their equipment, and the Salonika 
Force received a wrap over the knuckles. At any rate, 
we were completed to the minutest details. Drums, 
bugles, band instruments, bootlaces, everything under- 
went a most detailed inspection by our ‘“‘ excitable little 
brigadier ’’ and we marched off ‘turned out to the 
ninety-nines ”’ in the phraseology of that officer. 

We did not actually sail until the 14th when an escort 
of two destroyers accompanied us. Next day we 
anchored at Skyros, so did not reach Alexandria until 
the morning of the 18th. Of course, the harbour did 
not open until g a.m. and it was 12.30 before we got to 
the quayside. We unloaded and went in three trains 
to Moascar (Ismailia). To our great surprise we arrived 
a good half-hour ahead of time. We spent the next ten 
days in a standing camp—bell tents and rush matting 
shelters. The recreation offered by Ismailia began and 
ended with the French Club—run by canal officials. 
The members were good enough to permit us the use of 
the club and we enjoyed several good dinners and 
renewed our long lost acquaintance with the genus 
cocktail. The roth Divisional Band (conducted by 
Sergeant Chessell and containing nine or ten Leinster 
men) frequently played at the club. A Battalion mess 
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was formed during this period and we entertained and 
were entertained by the sister units in the brigade. __. 

The Battalion was greatly demoralized by the proximity 
of a town after eighteen months’ absence from temptation, 
and a heavy crop of courts-martial was the result. The 
very first sight of the Anzac Police caused the men to see 
red and our stay in Ismailia culminated in a bout between 
the adjutant’s orderlies and the police, in which two 
policemen were thrown into the canal. A number of 
officers managed forty-eight hours leave to Cairo, but 
we were not without supervision during this period. 
The brigadier started his inspections the day after our 
arrival. The 5th Connaught Rangers were first. Un- 
fortunately, the second man the brigadier saw had omitted 
to scrape off a small bit of the label used on board ship 
from the butt of his rifle. The whole battalion was 
marched off and made to parade again the next day. 
On 27th September a brigade boxing tournament was 
organized in aid of the Italian Red Cross. We won three 
events and the 6th Battalion won two. 

Everybody was delighted with the climate—hottish 
days, but cool nights—no mosquitoes, really pleasant 
after 5 p.m. Home pattern jackets worn by all in the 
evenings. 

On 29th September we left Ismailia by march route 
for Kantara, revelling in the (to us) unaccustomed 
luxuries of two motor lorries and four field cookers. The 
divisional band marched us out of the town and we did 
the different stages of the march in great comfort, men’s 
dinners cooking merrily as we went and officers’ dinners 
ready on arrival. Everybody was greatly cheered by 
an amusing incident. As we passed a certain spot we 
found the brigadier and staff drawn up to take our 
salute. The Assistant Provost-Marshal, too, was there 
regulating traffic and inadvertently answered the salute. 
It looked like war to the death. 

Our march took us via El Ferdan and Ballah between 
the railway and the canal. On 1st October we got to 
Kantara by 7.30 a.m. Our eighteen hours here were 
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by no means a loaf. Equipment had to be drawn, 
summaries to be taken, base kits to be dumped, baggage 
to be loaded. However, we loaded all our transport 
and entrained by half-past two, the accommodation 
consisting of open trucks (8 officers or 16 men), by 
no means uncomfortable as valises were spread on straw 
on the floor of the trucks. When we got to Rafa at 4 a.m. 
the next morning we were introduced to camel transport, 
a form of amusement which was to loom very large in 
the future. Rafa is a bit of the desert near Khan Yunis 
(G.H.Q. at that time) five miles from the sea. Daily 
journeys were made to the sea to bathe. Here we 
learned :— 

1. How to walk in sand. 

2. How to lose one’s way in the dark. The bathing 
parties frequently lost their way home. 

3. Effect on a horse of meeting a camel. At first even 
the smell made a horse shiver with fright. 

As soon as the brigade was concentrated here, the 
brigadier got restive, and an adjutantal diary reads as 
follows :— 

Friday, 5th October.—‘‘ Frightful office day.” 
6th.—“‘ Office work.” 
7th.—“* Nothing will go right.” 

During our stay at Rafa, we put in a good deal of 
training, and were cheered by a visit from General Bols 
(Chief of Staff) who came to see us, and he mentioned his 
connexion with the 2nd Battalion in France, for which 
he had a great admiration. Amongst other things we 
practised striking and pitching camp. We adopted a 
“sealed pattern ’’ camp. Every time we were allotted 
a bivouac site it only became necessary to put down six 
signalling flags and the different units in the Battalion at 
once proceeded to their special spots. When, later on, 
we moved a great deal we acquired much benefit from 
this system. In the most astonishingly short time we 
used to settle down. Latrines, cooking areas, grease 
traps, bivouacs aligned, transport picketed, camels 
“ barracked.”’ The extra rest which the men derived 
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from this system must have totalled many hours at the 
end of the campaign. At this period we adopted a head- 
quarters flag, ours being a green maple leaf on a blue 
background, while the 6th Battalion’s sign was a black 
diamond. On 5th October, we took into use the maple 
leaf badge on the helmet ; manufactured in Cairo, these 
were the nearest approach we could get to the pattern 
worn before the war. Curiously enough, though our 
maple leaf was quite accurately worked, it was always 
mistaken for a shamrock by visitors and others. Our 
flag was promoted to the rank of souvenir after being 
shot through at Deir Ibzia on 27th December. 

During this time the Battalion had been steadily 
wasting away. Casualties were of course attributable 
to malaria, though there were practically no fresh cases, 
all being relapses. This was, of course, due to the 
absence of shade. Throughout the campaign the sun 
was our worst enemy. Every effort was made to take 
advantage of every bit of shade we could get, but shade 
in Palestine was rare. On 16th October we reorganized 
on a basis of two companies of two platoons each. In 
addition, each company had two reserve Lewis gun 
sections and there were eight fully manned Lewis gun 
sections in Battalion reserve. 

Strenuous operations were now about to begin and, 
as nothing has so far been said of the situation in Palestine, 
a very brief summary may here be interpolated to make 
the subsequent narrative of the 1st Battalion intelligible 
and clear. 

Turkey had entered the war against the Allies on 
30th November, 1914. The Higher Command at Con- 
stantinople was fully alive to the importance to England 
of the Suez Canal and an offensive was prepared against 
it, the scope of the expedition being subsequently enlarged 
so as to include the ‘“‘ freeing of Egypt from the yoke of 
the unbeliever.’’ Accordingly on 15th January, I9Q15, 
a Turkish force of twenty thousand men advanced from 
Beersheba towards the canal which it reached without 
the loss of a single animal or man. The attack upon the 
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canal failed but it succeeded in increasing the British 
anxiety for the security of Egypt and in locking up large 
numbers of troops in that country. 

Towards the end of 1915 it came to be realized that the 
best method of defending Egypt and the Canal was by a 
strong offensive against Palestine, but the necessity for 
constructing a railway rendered the advance impossible 
until 1917. By March of that year railhead had reached 
Rafa on the coast and on the 26th of that month there 
took place the First Battle of Gaza when unkind fate 
robbed the British of complete success just when it was 
in their grasp. A month later the attempt was again 
renewed and once more the Turks—under German 
leadership—beat off all attacks. During the summer of 
1917 the Palestine front now settled down to the com- 
parative quietude of trench warfare, but by September 
both sides, for reasons strategical and political, were 
preparing for a fresh offensive. General Allenby, how- 
ever, having brought his railway right up to the front 
and constructed a strategic development of his water 
pipe-line in addition was able to forestall his opponent. 
And so began on the 26th October, 1917, the Third Battle 
of Gaza which, roughly—but with sufficient accuracy— 
may be considered as taking place on the front Gaza— 
Beersheba. 

In these operations the roth Division was to be in 
reserve for the first part, and a most important if in- 
glorious réle was allotted to the rst and 6th Leinsters. 
Under Colonel Craske we formed a detachment on which 
hung the whole water situation. It was obvious that the 
whole success of the operation was largely dependent on 
the supply of water. The main supply for men and 
horses of the entire X Xth Corps had to be sent up from 
one source by camel convoys. Our duty was to fill the 
fanatis, chlorinate them and load on to camels, and in 
this duty we filled over thirty-four thousand fanat1s 
(fifteen gallons each). We filled first at Shellal, then at 
El Imara, and afterwards at Karm. 

So soon as Beersheba was captured we were pushed up 
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there and had to work day and night to keep the troops 
supplied. For twenty-four consecutive hours there was 
a constant stream of camels past our camp on the second 
day, with dust, smell of camels and shouts of “‘ gyppy”’ 
drivers. Thousands of horses came back to water, most 
of them mad with thirst. As the water supply at Beer- 
sheba was most disappointing and inadequate it was 
impossible to allow the thirst-mad horses to drink their 
fill. No one who witnessed it can ever forget the rows 
and rows of horses held in check by exhausted men and 
dragged away after the briefest drink when at last they 
reached the troughs. As a rule when matters were at 
their worst another convoy would come up with notes— 
‘‘ Ammunition—Priority ’’ from the M.G.G.S. and often 
countersigned by the Quartermaster-General himself. 
The very fact that these officers personally attended to 
the matter was significant. 

On 6th November we were relieved and were ordered 
to rejoin the roth Division at Irgeig. The XXth Corps 
expressed great gratitude for our work. Indeed the 
men had worked splendidly. We arrived at the railway 
station, Irgeig, and the Battalion settled down while 
the adjutant went in search of brigade headquarters 
which had gone adrift and did not arrive till after mid- 
night. A night march had been made by compass bearing 
across the desert and a deep wad: with precipitous sides 
had been encountered. The temperature of the brigadier 
was high. 

What had happened was that, the Turks being fully 
occupied on their extreme left and ‘‘ pinned ”’ by opera- 
tions at Gaza, General Allenby had decided to break 
through the middle of their line with an attack against 
Kawaka with his roth (in which were the two Leinster 
Battalions), 60th, 7th, and Yeomanry Mounted Divisions. 
Of the roth Division our (29th) Brigade was now in 
reserve behind a small hillock and by the time we had 
dug ourselves cover, it was daylight. From a trench 
constructed on the forward slope as an observation post, 
there was a wonderful view of the attack on the Kowukah 
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system of trenches. The British troops attacked the 
Turkish trench system laterally, the three divisions 
advancing abreast across our front. The roth Division 
(less 29th Brigade) was the nearest to us, their flank 
about five hundred yards away. The enemy system was 
a very strong one and constructed for all round defence. 
The whole battle seemed to us like tin soldiers arrayed on 
atable. One saw the effect of the shell fire on both sides, 
as our troops advanced in artillery formation. Occasion- 
ally casualties were collected and evacuated. In the 
Battalion excitement ran so high that we attracted 
attention. Sentries had been posted to keep troops 
clear of the sky line but they failed to do so. The Turks 
treated us to a few salvos which killed some mules and 
wounded two men of the Connaught Rangers. Fortu- 
nately, the Turks were kept too busy to pay further 
attention to us and in view of the congested state of our 
area, we felt we had been let off very lightly. The 
attack went on all the morning and most of the afternoon. 
We spent some of the time in organizing for battle, half 
the company commanders and certain other ranks had 
to be detailed to stay behind, etc., etc. At 6 p.m. 
adjutants were summoned to brigade headquarters and 
orders were dictated for the occupation of the captured 
trench system. 

In less than an hour we marched off and by seven 
o’clock it was dark with the usual suddenness. By 
12.30 that night we arrived at our destination and at 
1.15 a.m. were able to report to brigade headquarters 
that we were in position. In the morning some of the 
3oth Brigade advanced towards Sherria. The 2nd 
Royal Irish Fusiliers of the 31st Brigade were attacking 
the Hareira Redoubt—a very strong fortification in which 
the enemy put up a stubborn resistance. The 89th lost a 
great many officers and men. Shortly before 10 a.m. 
Lieutenant Levis with twenty men moved forward to 
maintain touch with the advancing infantry, and came 
under heavy machine-gun fire from both flanks. In 
the course of the afternoon, we were relieved in the 
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outpost line by the 6th Battalion and became battalion 
in close support. The Third Battle of Gaza had now 
been fought and won. The Turkish Army was in retreat 
and we proceeded to clear the battlefield. 

At 3.30 a.m. on night of 7th/8th, we received an 
operation order from the brigade and in pursuance we 
moved at 5 a.m. down to Kowukah—Abu Hareira road, 
arriving at the Hareira Redoubt at 7.30. Here was water 
actually flowing in the wad:. We started taking over 
an outpost line and at 11 a.m. we moved north-west in 
artillery formation, our object being to obtain contact 
with the Composite Force (French, Italian, etc.), working 
near Atawineh, and also to collect material abandoned 
by the Turk. By 4 p.m. we gained touch by visual 
with the Composite Force. Whilst we were advancing 
in this warlike formation a mounted despatch rider came 
up at full gallop with a despatch. This proved to be a 
form from the ordnance enabling two whistles to be 
drawn on payment by Captains Cavendish and McEnroy 
and was the result of an indent submitted some six weeks 
earlier. In the course of the advance we collected 
four 4°'2 howitzers, and five limbers—also two 9°5 minnen- 
werfers, as well as an enormous quantity of ammunition. 
We were on outpost again that night. 

On roth November at 8.30 a.m. we moved off and 
reached the starting point at Hareira Redoubt at ten 
o'clock. Here a draft of ninety-two other ranks joined 
us having marched up from Karm that morning. On 
this march we benefited much from a band consisting of 
one Turkish drum and one flute (captured), one cup 
attachment beaten with a spur. This band became an 
institution and we were later able to increase it by another 
drum of the tom-tom description. The march to Karm 
was hot and rather trying. We always found, in marches 
from front to the rear, the casualties were much greater 
than moves in the forward direction. So in this march 
thirty-nine men fell out. Most of these were men who 
had joined us in the draft that day and who had marched 
up from Karm the same morning. We were wont for 
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months afterwards to refer to this as an example of 
administrative failure for the draft might easily have 
waited for us at Karm. We got in about 4.30 p.m., 
the “band ”’ striking up the Regimental March as we 
marched into camp, and were rewarded for our labours by 
a rum ration. 

From the r2th-16th November we rested and owing to 
the advent of the draft we were able to reorganize as 
three companies. A series of brigade competitions started 
with a grenade competition, in which we were second. 
On the 17th we started to march via Sheikh Nebhan to 
Belah, where we remained for ten days, the time being 
spent in various brigade and divisional competitions. 
We were second in each case except the “‘ Digging and 
Wiring ’’ competition which we won. On 26th November 
a brigade boxing tournament was organized by Captain 
McEnroy. But during the afternoon it was made known 
that we were to move the next morning and we were 
accordingly issued with twenty-five raw mules, some 
limbers to complete to a new scale and a second blanket 
per man. 

The capture of Jerusalem was to be the next goal, 
and on 27th November we moved, experiencing great 
difficulties with our new mules. We marched steadily 
now by daily treks and eventually found ourselves on 
5th December in a bit of the line west of Jerusalem 
running through Beib Dukka. We had now said good-bye 
to the plains and were in the hills, occupying a ridge some 
six hundred feet high with deep wadis in front of and 
behind us. Our object was to keep the enemy busy 
while Jerusalem was being captured, and we took over 
from a dismounted yeomanry regiment with whose ideas 
of defence we had very little sympathy. In the first 
place their line of posts ran through the inhabited 
village of Beib Dukka; we re-sited all the posts as soon 
as we could. Secondly, our predecessors used to permit 
the villagers to go by night to a well in No Man’s Land. 
Without doubt the peaceful villages had a working 
arrangement with the Turks. In exchange for information, 
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the village was allowed immunity from shell fire. When 
we took over, the only means of communication was a 
bridle path just wide enough for one mule to negotiate 
with difficulty. We commandeered the male inhabitants 
of the village and made them improve this track. We 
also forbade the villagers to go through our position. 
This led to shell fire being opened on the village at once. 

On the following day while the commanding officer 
and adjutant were conferring with Colonel Craske about 
the point of junction between ourselves and the 6th 
Leinsters on the left, the Turkish snipers spotted them 
and put in a volley of well-directed shots. Colonel Craske 
remarked airily : ‘“‘ When I am sniped, I always sit down,”’ 
and did so—still in the open, while the remainder wasted 
little time in taking advantage of some convenient 
rocks. More sniping—then a volley of oaths from 
Craske whose staccato imprecation ‘‘ Mygod, mygod. 
Damnfellowsgotme. Damnitall. Damnitall,’’ was 
characteristic. Fortunately the wound was a slight one 
in the left arm. | 

On 7th December the brigade sent us a message: 
‘“‘ Brigade will probably be relieved to-morrow night. 
Get as much equipment moved back as possible.’”” We 
sent back fifteen loads, and on the next day we evacuated 
the villagers—one hundred and seventy-nine men, 
women and children. The brigade then wired ‘‘ Now 
no question of a move. All blankets etc., to be sent 
up to the line again.” So we moved everything back 
to the line again. So like war. 

On the morning of the 9th December a Turk battalion 
was seen moving into Beitunia, and we sent out a strong 
patrol to ascertain if the enemy had cleared out or not. 
The patrol reached the Turkish position under slight 
opposition. ‘‘B’’ Company was then sent out to hold 
the ground and the patrol pushed forward to get touch 
with the Turk. They had just got engaged with the 
enemy when at about 5 p.m., 

x. It began to pour with rain. 

2. It became quite dark. 
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3. Orders came “ Brigade will be relieved by 231st 
Brigade, withdraw patrols.” 

The move was to be further complicated by bits of 
the line being temporarily taken over by the 5th Con- 
naught Rangers and 6th Leinsters ; and by some juggling 
with transport. It poured steadily all night. 

We withdrew the patrol and “B’’ Company and 
eventually got “‘A” and “B’” Companies over the 
wads by 2 a.m. and these two companies were able to 
get some rest for the remainder of the night. 

‘*D”’ Company and headquarters were hung up by 
lack of transport as only pack mules could get across the 
wadt and these, therefore, had to do several journeys. 
We sat packed up in the rain until 5.30 a.m. when 
transport arrived. Leaving fourteen mule loads in 
charge of Captain Murray we moved ever the wad: and 
joined up with “A” and ‘ B” Companies by half-past 
seven. We were due to march at 8.30 and were just able 
to get some breakfast before doing so. We had to leave 
another dump at this camp in charge of Major Riall. 
As the transport had a dump at their camp we were some- 
what dispersed until our camels rejoined us. We 
were concentrated, complete, the same night, and next 
day reached our new area at Beit Sira at 4 p.m. The 
commanding officer had gone ahead for a conference 
and on arrival broke the news that we had to attack 
Deir Ibzia at dawn the next day. Mounted officers went 
off at once to see the objective from an observation post, 
but on arrival back were informed that the attack was 
postponed twenty-four hours. We slept very soundly 
and on waking the next morning, Praise to God! the 
sun was shining and we had a chance of drying our 
things. The operations were put off from day to day, 
giving us opportunities for a close reconnaissance of 
our task, and the 13th December was notable for the visit 
of a small deputation of two from divisional headquarters 
(the assistant provost-marshal and the padre) who brought 
a most acceptable gift of a bottle of whisky. An entry 
for 18th December in a diary reads: “ Bitterly cold, 
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occasional rain, rushes of blood to the head. Continued 
reconnaissances. Are we attacking the Hindenburg 
Line? Journey to Foka. Much the same as other 
villages. Smith returned with curacao, cigars, toffee and 
a mail, Summer kit arrived (ordered last September).”’ 

All this time we had to endure a great deal of rain, the 
worst spell being Christmas Day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


1917. THE IST BATTALION. 
PALESTINE (continued)—THE ACTION AT DEIR IBZIA,. 


HE rapid advance made by General Allenby after 
the Third Battle of Gaza seriously interfered with 
the Turkish plans and placed Jerusalem in a position of 
danger. On the 14th November the Turks were driven 
from the junction where the branch line to Jerusalem 
leaves the main line running down the coastal plain, and 
the Holy City was isolated from the Turkish base. Two 
days later General Allenby’s left wing seized Jaffa 
while his right wing was pushing up by Hebron through 
the hills of Judea. A converging movement on 
Jerusalem followed ; that city surrendered on the roth 
December and on the following day General Allenby 
made a quiet official entrance into Jerusalem which 
for more than seven centuries had been in Mohammedan 
hands. The loss of the historic city was a severe blow 
to Ottoman prestige and on the 26th December an 
attempt was made by the Turkish VIIth Army to re- 
capture it, the attempt just forestalling a counter- 
offensive which General Allenby had arranged to deliver. 
On the 26th December the 1st Battalion was north 
of Beit Sira, a village twenty-five miles north-west of 
Jerusalem, where “ we had little food and vile weather,”’ 
and the Battalion “got to bed late that night after 
issuing the necessary orders for the attack next day.” 
The position which we had to assault was one of great 
strength and consisted of a commanding ridge running 
westwards from Deir Ibzia village to ‘‘ the Hump” as 
we called the highest portion of the ridge. On both sides 
the position was flanked by steep wadis, and from the 
ridge the ground sloped steeply towards our starting 
VOL. II Z 
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point which was roughly the bed of the Wadi Ain Arik. 
The surface was rocky and on the near face of the Hump 
there were two clearly marked features which we named 
Ridge ‘‘ A’ and Ridge ‘'B”’ the latter being nearer 
the top. A characteristic of the position was the extreme 
steepness and abruptness of the terrain; one diarist 
records that “‘ each of the local bumps would be a large 
mountain in England with its own funicular railway.” 
Before the writer of this volume are some pen-and-ink 
sketches made by an officer on the spot; and although 
the perspective is remarkable—and strongly reminiscent 
of the landscape in a willow-pattern soup plate—it is 
clear that the position by its bluff steepness was a very 
formidable one indeed. 

The Battalion was late arriving at the position of 
assembly owing to the receipt of an eleventh hour order 
to carry seventy-five small arm ammunition boxes by 
hand, but we quickly formed up about three hundred 
yards below Ridge “A”; ‘“B” and ‘'D” Companies 
under Captains Bailey and Tweedy being in two lines at 
two hundred paces interval, “‘B’’ Company being on 
the right. In reserve was “A” Company, the Battalion 
owing to low strength being composed of three com- 
panies only. Captain Murray was with the forward 
observation officer as liaison officer, a duty which he 
abandoned later in order to take part in the fight. 

At half-past six the Turks opened heavy machine-gun 
fire from the upper ridge but with practically no effect 
and “B” Company worked forward its Lewis guns 
which came into action against the upper ridge, so that 
a platoon of ‘‘D’”’ Company on the left (commanded 
by Lieutenant Smith but only some fifteen strong) was 
able to advance until it got a footing on the upper ndge 
where it engaged two enemy machine guns. Having 
silenced the two guns Lieutenant Smith attacked with the 
bayonet. Meanwhile “ B’’ Company on the nght had been 
advancing by short rushes and the whole line now went 
forward. By 8.15 a.m. the upper ridge was made good. 

The final assault disclosed another machine gun (five 
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had been previously spotted). Captain Murray—who 
had by this grown tired of liaison work—and his servant 
charged this gun and captured it, killing the gunners. 
In this assault fifteen prisoners were taken. Our line 
was now reformed and the advance up the Hump was 
continued. By 9g a.m. we had taken it and were con- 
solidating on the eastern slope. About thirty of the 
enemy emerged from caves behind us and after firing 
a few rounds, one of which went through the Battalion 
headquarter flag, commenced retiring down the Wadi 
Sad. Some of these were shot and the rest surrendered. 
An opportunity now occurred to telephone to the brigade. 
The brigadier told us that the Connaught Rangers were 
hung up on our left by machine-gun fire from the Hump. 
By this time we were on the Hump and the situation 
was therefore remedied. ‘“‘ B’’ Company then advanced 
and seized Deir Ibzia village while a patrol of “A” 
Company occupied an isolated hill which was the 
objective of the 6th Leinsters. At 5 p.m. the 7th Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, who had been in reserve to us all day, 
passed through and occupied Shamrock Hill unopposed ; 
and a group consisting of 1st and 6th Leinsters and 7th 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers was formed under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Wildblood. 

We learnt afterwards that our attack had been 
timed to come off at the same time as the Turkish counter- 
attack against Jerusalem. Instead of re-taking the 
town, the Turks had been forced back some five miles 
on their whole front. Our strength in the action did not 
exceed one hundred and fifty rifles. Our casualties 
were thirty, and we estimated the casualties inflicted on 
the enemy as fifteen killed, forty-five wounded, and 
forty prisoners were taken. We also captured‘ six 
machine guns, thirty-five mfles and twenty bayonets. 
Of the machine guns four were Austrian light automatics. 
The other two were Maxims. We decided to retain 
the latter and formed a section to man them. These 
guns we kept until the end of the war. Whenever we 
went into the line, they were a recognized unit in the 
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defence. It was sometimes difficult to keep up the 
ammunition supply but we never actually ran out. 

In the brief but strenuous action—or rather after it— 
some lighter incidents occurred. Some Turks, wishing 
to surrender, were met by Captain Tweedy armed with 
a ‘‘ Turkish made easy ”’ or some such useful volume ; 
the conversations were satisfactory and effective though 
there is an unkind diarist’s entry :—‘‘ Tweedy sounded 
very like a cow that required milking.” A Turkish 
prisoner, spotting a Kodak levelled at him, “‘ fell on his 
knees and wept piteously.”” There is an affecting 
incident of a humane officer who wished to put a monbund 
mule out ofits agony ; he placed the revolver to the animal’s 
ear, fired, missed—and the mule two seconds later was 
seen touching Palestine in spots. Another Turkish prisoner 
fell with open arms upon the commanding officer’s neck. 

There was, however, at least one pathetic incident. 
We found a little Turkish private—a mere child disguised 
as a soldier. No doubt he had fought as well as any. 
He was hit at short range by rifle fire and his stomach 
blown up so that the intestines protruded, and we found 
him walking holding them in place. Our bearers made 
him lie on a stretcher, but twice he escaped. They 
replaced him and carried him to the dressing station 
where Captain Mallum ‘ our medical officer and a damn 
fine one too’’ made him comfortable. Throughout the 
night he kept his wounded compatriots laughing, and 
he seemed most grateful to us. Next day he was sent 
off to hospital and our men cheered him as he went off. 
He died on the way. 

For their gallantry in the attack on Deir Ibzia, the 
Military Cross was awarded to Captain Murray and 
Lieutenant R. S. Smith. Two Distinguished Conduct 
Medals and four Military Medals were also awarded. On 
31st December we moved and took over a very peaceful 
outpost line at Deir el Kuddis from the 4th Australian 
Light Horse. The rain had worked havoc on the lines of 
communication and the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in getting up rations. Half rations had to suffice. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


1917. THE 2ND BATTALION. 


FRANCE (continued)—THE Loos SECTOR— MOVE To 
SOUCHEZ. 


HE year 1917 started in a way which distinguished 
it from its predecessors and for a time held out 
hopes of complete and early success. The principle of 
universal service had been adopted; adequate supplies 
of recruits were thus provided for; and the number 
becoming available at any given time could be accurately 
gauged. This was an immense advantage in planning 
operations, and further it put an end to the abominable 
system whereby wounded and shattered men, who had 
voluntarily enlisted, were hurried out a second or third 
time overseas in order that others whose patriotism and 
courage were less pronounced might luxuriate in safe 
and lucrative billets at home. In the Government, too, 
there had been an important change. Early in December 
1916 the Asquith administration had collapsed and 
Mr. Lloyd George had become Prime Minister ; and there 
was much talk of a method of winning the war by a 
method speedier and less costly in life than a war of 
exhaustion. The year 1917 was above all things to be 
the Year of Victory ; and both in England and France 
loans were floated and eagerly subscribed to in the hope 
that within twelve months Germany would be beaten 
to her knees. These high hopes were, however, to be 
doomed to disappointment. 

The 2nd Battalion was at this time in the Loos sector 
and its sojourn there was typical of the routine of trench 
warfare—fixed definite periods in the line, with interludes 
in support or reserve. Sir John French in his “1914” 
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mentions the change of terrain which confronted the 
British Army in 1914, on its arrival at Mons, the culti- 
vated fields of Solesmes giving place to mining districts 
and the art of making bottimes to hewing coal. The 
region round Mons was an industrial area with its con- 
comitants of factories and packed settlements; the 
sector of Loos was similar, it was a part of the rich Lens 
coalfield, innumerable rows of dwellings laid out by 
set-square, each house with the same window over the 
same doorway, unending similarity, dull and utilitarian 
emblems of modern industnialism. The landscape was 
also desecrated by many pit-heads, and the long black 
crassiers—-huge mammoths of waste substances often 
a great height and sometimes nearly a mile long. 

The Battalion spent its support days in the Garden City 
of Maroc and its reserve days in Les Brebis. The corons 
there were typical of what has just been described and 
in consequence there was ample accommodation for the 
troops in cellars at Maroc and in houses at Les Brebis. 
The cellars were naturally dark and as a result it was 
difficult to recognize persons, which led to an incident 
worth recording. On a certain day Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murphy was sitting in that part of the cellar used as 
an orderly room, when a small person clad in a raincoat, 
with no rank badges on the shoulder, and wearing a tin 
helmet, entered unannounced. The kit was not unusual 
and was what would be expected of any officer domiciled 
in the forward area. Colonel Murphy, annoyed at 
being disturbed and at the calm manner in which the 
stranger entered, proceeded to harangue him on the 
customs of the service and on his general behaviour, 
when the stranger removed his mackintosh to display 
none other than Lord Horne the First Army commander. 
In this stagnant warfare luxury was the order of 
the day. Les Brebis, not three thousand yards from 
the enemy, supplied eggs and Benedictine, and lived its 
usual life unharmed ; its inhabitants were both cheery 
and practical. Not many months after this Les Brebis 
was a shambles; it happened to find itself on the fringe 
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of the Battle of Arras and the fighting for Hill 70, and 
accordingly disappeared. Despite the comforts and 
advantages the sector was unpleasant “ with all the 
inconvenience to military operations characteristic of 
such a district.’”” Sir John French’s words regarding 
Mons were only too applicable to Loos and the surround- 
ing country. The trenches were often very close which 
meant trench mortar warfare in which the enemy excelled. 
The Battalion had its nght on the double cvasster and 
its left towards Loos, and along this front at selected 
spots the enemy chose to drop minnies and “ pine-apples.”’ 
For those of a bloodthirsty nature sniping from the top 
of the double crvasster was a joy; and our scouts and 
snipers under Corporal Delaney, M.M., wrought great 
havoc among the Germans whose life and complacency 
must have been disturbed by this most annoying of 
trench vexations. To be continually sniped at, to 
have always to hurry round a certain corner, and to 
have casualties always dribbling back, by the work of 
some unseen agency, is most exasperating. 

The soil in this area was chalk, hard and suitable for 
tunnelling operations, of which, however, our little front 
was singularly free. Our pet aversion was a particular 
forward trench, Russian Sap as it was called, which ran 
to within fifteen yards of the enemy’s line. On a certain 
day the divisional commander (Major-General J. E. 
Capper) was going his rounds, and as was his custom, 
he investigated every forward sap including Russian 
Sap. There he saw a perfectly collected sentry, head 
and shoulders above the parapet, looking out towards 
the enemy oblivious of any risk or danger and merely 
doing his sentry duty. The divisional commander 
ordered him down, and asked him what he meant by 
exposing himself in that position and said ‘‘ Have you 
not got a periscope ?”’ The sentry eyed General Capper 
and replied ‘And sure Sorr what good would it be, 
aren't they just after breaking two on me.” 

Further to the left, although not included in our 
allotment, was Loos. We used occasionally to wander 
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about the ruins and study the famous Tower Bridge and 
crawl through the iron wreckage of twisted girders and 
shorn metal work. Then from a vantage point we would 
view the area and try to reconstruct the battle of 1915, 
and for a moment the memory of the “ First Offensive ”’ 
would haunt us. 

Early in January, 1917, the Battalion was detailed 
to carry out a raid on a certain position of its front known 
as the Triangle Crater. These minor operations were 
particularly useful to the General Staff who as a result 
of the identifications made could follow the course of 
the enemy’s divisions and in some cases divine his 
intentions. The raids also maintained the offensive 
spirit so liable to decadence in a static warfare, helped 
the moral of the troops, and generally inflicted casualties 
on, and worried the peace of mind of the stolid Boche ; 
although, as has been pointed out in an earlier chapter, 
they could be overdone. 

As was usual when men were required for any affair 
more dangerous than daily routine, the volunteers were 
in excess of the requirements. From these a selection 
was made and special training started at Les Brebis, 
where a replica of the area to be raided had been con- 
structed. Time and again the assault was practised. 
The enemy’s line in the part chosen for our attention 
resembled the apex of a triangle with its point in our 
direction. The plan was for two parties to seize and 
consolidate so much of each side which formed the apex 
and then work in and towards each other, destroying 
mine heads, trench mortars, bombing dug-outs and 
generally causing chaos in the enemy’s lines. During 
the practice we were obviously seen by the enemy, for 
one day he shelled the training parties, causing, however, 
more fright than damage. It seems unlikely that he 
smelt a rat, and presumably imagined we were troops 
resting and carrying out normal training behind the 
lines. Lieutenant-Colonel Murphy was responsible for 
the plan of the raid, particularly for the innovation of 
assembling and advancing for the raid in daylight. 
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This was an entirely new departure as hitherto one of 
the raiding axioms was to attack at night. Like all 
pioneers he had much solid opposition to overcome but 
at last the points were conceded, and he was permitted 
to proceed with his plan. 

The commander of the raid was Captain Frank 
Hitchcock, the party consisting of two platoons from 
“‘A’’ Company under Second-Lieutenants McCready 
and Lauder and two platoons from ‘‘D” under Lieu- 
tenant Hemming and Second-Lieutenant Hall. Some 
days before the operation the officers and men “ observed’”’ 
from that portion of the double crasstery which was in 
our possession. Perfect aeroplane photographs were 
also obtained and on the gth Lieutenant Hemming was 
taken over the German lines in an aeroplane to have a 
further look round. General Capper visited the raiders 
during one of their rehearsals, and explained exactly 
what he wanted done, adding that he knew the 2nd 
Leinsters would do it. 

On the roth the raiders were in position according to 
time and without having been discovered. The advance 
started to schedule. Zero hour was 4.30 p.m. For 
those not actually taking part in the operations the 
policy was to “ wait and see ’’—a considerable amount 
of both. During a raid the display of coloured lights 
and fireworks, was always, to say the least, illuminating, 
and this case was no exception. The enemy busily sent 
up green and red flares, apparent favourites of his, while 
the ordinary Véry lights kept going up in frantic haste 
all along his line. It was like a fnghtened animal eagerly 
looking in every direction to locate its enemy. By the 
time the raid really got started dusk had fallen and what 
with the inevitable smoke fumes, flying dust, and con- 
fusion, the raiders were well hidden. 

As the raid was to be a complete surprise no artillery 
from our side joined in, although the guns fired heavily 
on other parts of the line and aeroplanes dropped smoke 
bombs right and left to bluff the Germans. This plan 
succeeded and practically the whole raiding party got 
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over No Man’s Land without a shot being fired against 
it. A German trench was entered at once; but one 
platoon of ““D’’ Company experienced great difficulty 
as the wire had not been properly cut. Captain Hitchcock 
landed nght on top of a German sentry standing by a 
periscope but occupied, not in reconnaissance, but in 
reading a newspaper—a slackness which resulted in his 
immediate capture. The platoons from “‘ A ’’ Company 
“had now quite a good scrap for a time” in which 
Corporal McNamara and Private O’Leary showed great 
dash. Six prisoners had by now been bagged for, in 
addition to the easy-going sentry, five more Germans 
had been taken in a deep dug-out by Second-Lieutenant 
McCready. Touch was now gained with ‘‘ D ’”’ Company’s 
platoons who had met with a stiff resistance, the Germans 
using bombs freely against them. Two more prisoners 
were meanwhile snaffled by “ A’’ Company, and Captain 
Hitchcock then gave orders to withdraw at 5.10 p.m., 
the raiders arriving back safely with their prisoners 
under an intense barrage from our guns. A huge bonfire 
had been lit behind our lines to serve as a beacon to 
guide the party in its return. 

Since the enemy was unsuccessful in getting his guns 
on to the raiding party, in the medley and uncertainty 
accompanying a raid the best he could hope to do was 
to put the guns on the raiders’ $.0.S. lines. This the 
Germans did, our front lines receiving a fair hammering 
but no effort was made to concentrate the fire near 
Triangle Crater. Our gunners put down a smoke barrage 
which effectively prevented the raiders from being 
worried by hostile machine-gun fire from the direction 
of the double crasster. As the Véry lights entered this 
smoke they were blanketed and burnt themselves out, 
while casting a very small circle of light compared to 
their usual radiancy. Certain machine-gun fire swept 
anxiously along our parapets in tremendous traverses 
seeking a target. The Boche was nonplussed, his wire, 
his minnies and his guns and cunning were of no avail, 
he could not find a target. | 
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The whole affair was a tremendous success and the 
divisional commander was very complimentary in his 
remarks to the Battalion. The casualties were Second- 
Lieutenant Hemming and nineteen other ranks wounded, 
two men missing and one killed. For their gallant per- 
formance Captain F. C. Hitchcock and Second-Lieutenants 
W.O. Lauder and McCready were awarded the Military 
Cross, and the Military Medal was conferred upon Corporals 
McDermott and McNamara and Privates English and 
O’Leary. A special tribute is due to the occupants of 
the aeroplane which co-operated with us during the 
raid. It flew low over our lines, identified no fewer than 
eleven new enemy batteries, and altogether worried 
the enemy. 

After some further to and fro between front line and 
reserve the Battalion returned to Maroc on the 3rd 
February. Unhappily Captain Mollmann was killed 
two days earlier by an aerial dart. The Battalion now 
supplied working parties for various purposes until the 
r1th, when it was relieved and set out for Fouquereuil, 
billeting at Noeux-les-Mines en route. When on the 
march near Vaudricourt the Battalion was inspected by 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, who expressed 
his satisfaction with the appearance and marching of the 
troops. Later, on St. Patrick’s Day, it todk part in a 
brigade inspection by General Nivelle, then in command 
of the French Army, at Hesdigneul, and entered on a 
course of brigade and battalion training. Leaving 
Fouquereuil the 2nd Leinsters next proceeded via 
Hallicourt and Ablain St. Nazaire to Souchez, where 
they took over the front line sector held by the 
Canadians. 

The 24th Division was now holding the front 
immediately north of Vimy Ridge, the right of the 
division resting on the Souchez River, while the Battalion 
occupied the nght of the divisional front, which part had 
been taken over from the Canadians. Though we had 
moved south only a few miles there was a difference in 
the aspect of the country ; occasionally we encountered 
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a wood, and the flat uninteresting environment of Loos 
gave place to terrain of abrupt hillocks and an area of 
tactical potentialities. The area south-west of the line 
Bruary—Lievin rises up like a giant’s stepping stone, 
and on our trek south we climbed this step. The position 
in and around Souchez is worthy of description, and 
explains the reasons for some of the curious manceuvres 
we carried out in this region. Vimy Ridge runs due 
north and south for a distance of about five miles; at 
its northern extremity it touches the Souchez River, 
and from this point the river’s course is south-west to 
Souchez village and then due west. Thus Souchez is, 
so to speak, tucked in behind the ridge and out of observa- 
tion from any enemy due east. To the north-west 
of Souchez is the famous spur of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
its southern slopes falling rapidly to the Souchez River. 
From this coign of vantage there was to be had an 
exceptional view of our own and the enemy’s lines, and 
on a clear day the red brick corons of Angres and Lievin 
were within apparent arm’s reach, and the German line 
stretched out for all to see. In 1915 the French under 
Foch had fought bitterly for Vimy Ridge and this spur, 
it was said our Allies suffered ninety thousand casualties 
in the operations. Now we strolled along the slopes of 
Notre Dame de Lorette and explored the remains of 
the sucerte; old bayonets, bits of rifles, and remnants 
of equipment were strown thickly down the hill side, 
but thicker still were the innumerable and apparently 
unending quantity of skulls. The remainder of the 
skeletons were not so noticeable, they had provided a 
feast for the rats, but the hundreds of skulls which one 
walked over every minute testified only too truly to the 
fierceness and unrelenting efforts which both sides had 
made to either capture or hold this key position. In 
the soldier’s mind the greater significance was the fact 
that all the skulls lying about meant that the attackers 
had not buried their dead. 

The slopes and contours of Notre Dame must have 
been more a dirty sky blue than the drab dreary mantle 
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of the usual battlefield, and the River Souchez must have 
shamed even the Styx for gloominess. Our Loos seemed 
child’s play to the devastating and gigantic struggle 
here carried out by the French, for their losses must 
have been legion. These losses naturally made the 
French jealous of their part of the line, like a man who 
pays a great price for freedom and will not willingly 
risk an acquisition so hardly gained. Thus it came about 
that we promised our Allies a strange promise, surely 
unique among nations fighting in common, and that was 
that we would never leave the spur of Notre Dame de 
Lorette undefended or garrisonless. We vowed, and 
so long as we held this front the spur was never without 
its defending force. This vow brought about the curious 
manceuvres mentioned above, for during a relief in 
comphance with our word we could not relieve a front 
line company by the company from Notre Dame, for 
either the front line or the spur would then be garrison- 
less. Thus, to effect a routine relief the Canadians 
would be called upon to lend a force to guard the spur 
for a matter of hours. Until one realized that this spur 
was the key to the Vimy position one wondered at the 
fuss made over it, but on observation it became evident 
that any enemy who attempted to hold the ridge or 
appear on its eastern side would come under direct 
observation from the spur, and if they endeavoured to 
advance would be enfiladed by the numerous machine- 
guns posted for naught else save this eventuality. 

The front line of this sector was a series of posts con- 
nected by trenches. These posts all provided sentries 
by night and a certain number of sentries by day. The 
right company had its right flank on the river, and its 
front was in the form of a right angle, one side facing the 
enemy, the other parallel with the nver which formed the 
boundary between ourselves and the Canadians. In this 
valley the posts were overlooked by the enemy from Bois 
de Givenchy and movement by day, despite the con- 
necting trenches, was not feasible. Every dawn at 
“‘ Stand Down ” the men retired to their dug-outs, which 
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were few and far between, and, thus, often a platoon 
complete with its commander took to ground at daylight 
and there remained until darkness again gave it freedom. 
As a result all meals were at night, and night was turned 
into day. Despite these slight drawbacks the front was 
not disliked, for during our period of trench warfare, life 
with one exception was uneventful, and being in the line 
was more or less a rest. The Canadians immediately 
south and occupying Vimy Ridge were stirring up for a 
battle, and at all hours and at odd moments would 
annoy the enemy. We admired their vigorous methods 
and excellent display of lights and rainbow rockets 
and noted with the veteran’s eye and the sceptic’s disgust 
all the signs of an approaching offensive. 

The one exception to our days of peace was the occasion 
of an enemy raid on “A’’ Company. This company 
occupied the right of the Battalion front, the flank of 
which ran contiguously with the Souchez River. Asentry 
group which remained in position at night only, had its 
post at this right angle; naturally enough the position 
was not over secure and demanded more than usual 
vigilance from the sentries and in short was an excellent 
place to surprise and attack. It was this spot the enemy 
selected. 

One morning about half an hour before dawn when all 
the company were standing to, and just before the posts 
were considering the advisability of withdrawing before 
the light made their movements too obvious for the 
Germans to ignore, some figures were dimly seen 
through the grey dawn. Two green lights from the 
enemy's line moved upwards in sweeping curves, some- 
what similar to the curves of the growing bamboo; and 
an intense and highly concentrated field-gun barrage 
opened with remarkable suddenness and drenched the 
unfortunate sentry group. At the most the barrage 
lasted two minutes and then lifted on to company head- 
quarters about fifty yards in the rear. The posts on the 
left were immune, and their occupants not realizing what 
happened remained in position expecting similar treatment. 
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Our guns countered on S.O.S. lines, but somewhat late, 
and could not really be effective owing to the fact that 
the enemy had undoubtedly surprised us. Within a very 
short time the enemy withdrew and it was all finished, 
the whole affair lasting barely ten minutes. 

Information was now gained from the platoon com- 
mander of the post which had been attacked. He was 
near the post at the time and related how the enemy, 
in numbers greater than those of the post, suddenly 
loomed up over the sky line, during the confusion which 
followed on the rapid bombardment. Finding, however, 
our men very much alive the Germans did not appear 
over keen coming to close quarters ; but in the mélée 
which ensued managed to seize two of our men, both of 
whom stoutly resisted. One, Private Swan was killed 
and was found in the trench near the post ; apparently 
he had been surrounded by several of the enemy but 
had resisted vigorously. The other man, middle aged 
and fat and usually considered the company black sheep, 
was heaved up by some of the enemy and actually hauled 
ten yards from the post, but his frantic kickings and 
bitings enabled him to get free and back he came, having 
broken loose from no less than four of the enemy, to be 
greeted by the company wag with brutal frankness 
‘“‘ Sure even the Jerries wouldn’t kape you.”’ 

On counting up, our total loss was one man killed. 
The enemy’s raid had been a failure ; and most important 
of all he had failed to get his precious identification, and 
the corollary to identification—information as to an 
offensive which was pending. | 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


1917. THE 2ND BATTALION 


FRANCE (continued) —-THE BATTLE OF Vimy RIDGE— 
THE BATTLE OF MESSINES. 


A FEATURE of the new or Lloyd Georgian system 
of offensive was that the British Army was now 
placed at the disposal of General Nivelle for the 
coming operations. That commander had therefore a 
double duty to perform. He was at one and the same 
time the commander-in-chief of the French armies and 
generalissimo of the Allies in France. The arrangement 
was unmilitary and unfortunate and soon resulted in 
friction, for when it was reported.by the British that 
the Germans were retiring from the whole of the old 
Somme battlefield, Nivelle, who was not in close touch 
with the happenings on the British front, discredited 
the report. The news was, however, true; the Germans 
were in retreat on the whole front between Arras and 
the Aisne; and had settled down upon what came to 
be known as the Hindenburg Line. As a result the 
enemy had now withdrawn from a considerable portion 
of that front which Nivelle had intended to attack and 
this circumstance naturally raised grave doubts as to 
the feasibility of that commander’s plan. Further, not 
only had the Germans sensibly diminished their front— 
a fact which enabled them to increase their reserves— 
but they had exchanged the battered defences of the 
Somme for the strongest position yet constructed on 
the Western Front. 

In spite of the altered circumstances the French 
Government decided not to interfere with General 
Nivelle. The spring campaign was to be opened by the 
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British. The right of the new German line rested on 
Vimy Ridge and the British offensive was to take the 
form of an advance east of Arras and an attack upon 
Vimy Ridge a few miles north of that city. In the 
latter operation the 2nd Leinster Regiment was to play 
a part and the strategic generalities of the preceding 
paragraph will now be replaced by a detailed narrative 
of the doings of the Battalion. 

The task of capturing the famous ridge—the Hill 
of Death as it was already known to the Germans—was 
entrusted to the Canadian Corps whose left would be 
somewhere just south of the village of Givenchy-en- 
Gohelle which lies at the northern foot of the ridge. The 
northern fringe of the battle zone of the actual assault 
would therefore be along the Souchez River. But north 
of that river the Germans had a strong position from 
which the surrounding country could be overlooked. 
This point was, therefore, one of considerable importance 
and was known as the Bois-en-Hache, being strongly 
entrenched. The 2nd Leinster Regiment and the oth 
Royal Sussex were detailed to attack, capture and hold 
those trenches in conjunction with the main attack upon 
the famous nidge itself, the Leinsters to be on the nght 
and thus nearest to the Canadians. As for the distribu- 
tion of the Battalion, “‘C’’ Company was to capture 
an allotted sector of the enemy’s first line, the support 
line being the task of “A” and “B.” “ D” Company 
(less one platoon attached to Royal Engineer Company 
for consolidating purposes) was to be in reserve. 

Operation orders complete down to the means of 
carrying the last shovel were issued. These orders 
embodied the procedure to be followed while assembling 
prior to the attack; how the attacking units would 
form up on the assembly positions ; the barrage tables, 
before, during and after the attack; flank boundaries ; 
instructions as to disposal of prisoners; and a hundred 
other details characteristic of the meticulous organization 
and clarity of expression which distinguished Alfred 
Durham Murphy the commanding officer of the Battalion 
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One paragraph in an appendix to these orders is of 
especial interest to him who writes these lines. It is a 
list of code words to be used in sending messages, and 
there is reference to a “‘ code book which the commanding 
officer will make use of when sending messages by the 
power buzzer.” Eight years earlier the present writer, 
appalled by the slowness and lack of secrecy of visual 
signalling during operations, had strongly recommended 
the adoption of a code system, as anyone in possession 
of Number 1 of the old Journal of the Leinster Regiment 
and with patience to read through an article entitled 
“Ts Signalling a Failure ?’’ may see for himself. 

After a postponement and some counter-orders Zero 
hour was finally fixed for 5 a.m. on the 12th Apmil. 
During the r1th a short final practice was held in the 
morning and final instructions were issued to company 
commanders. The afternoon was wet and snow com- 
menced to fall heavily at dusk, but during the initial 
movements between 9 and 11.30 the snow ceased and 
there was every prospect of a fine night. Between these 
hours the platoons left their billets at Fosse ro near 
Petit Sains and moved in fighting kit via Aix Noulette 
and the main Arras road to the Battalion’s old trenches. 
Just before entering the assembly positions the men 
were given a hot meal and a tot of rum—for many 
undoubtedly their last meal on earth. But if such 
thought entered the mind of any more imaginative 
than the rest it would be passed off as a joke and the 
cook warned to have a good duff ready when the 
Battalion came out of the line. Without exception 
the men ate and enjoyed their meal. 

The actual assembly began at 4 a.m.—Zero minus I 
in the barbarous jargon of the war—and the first line 
deployed silently outside the wire, and the second line 
in front of the parapet, with the reserve company in the 
tunnel. At 4.31 a.m. the Battalion was reported in its 
assembly position ready to advance. A few casualties 
now occurred from rifle and machine-gun fire which 
became fairly brisk. The hour of zero was now rapidly 
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approaching, and the weather which had been fair for 
some hours now broke again ; not only did it rain but it 
snowed as well, a cold wet sleet which turned to water 
as it reached the ground. The wind drove the snow full 
in the faces of the men and the temperature was bitter. 
The hour arrived and at once the guns burst forth, the 
three companies of the Battalion moving forward in two 
waves. A blinding snowstorm was now blowing and the 
landmarks noted for direction were totally obscured. 
The only guide was a compass bearing and the difficulty 
of leading men through blinding sleet by such means can 
readily be imagined. The ground, too, was in a dreadful 
state, sticky one moment and slippery the next, and 
progress was extremely slow. No Man’s Land was 
merely a series of craters and shell holes edged with 
mud, in places two or three feet deep. Nevertheless the 
attackers pushed on, squelching and splashing in the 
water. To keep even the semblance of line was out of 
the question. To move faster or to double was a physical 
impossibility. The Lewis gunners struggling with gun 
on shoulder and frequently slipping and falling prone in 
the mud were unable to come into action. The foot- 
deep mud offered no fire position for the guns, and, 
further, the guns were blocked, mud, sleet and grime 
having long rendered them incapable of firing. 
Meanwhile the enemy had opened very heavy rifle 
and machine-gun fire on our advancing lines, firing 
apparently from his front line and from natural cover 
between our two objectives, the right company being 
badly enfiladed across the Souchez valley from the 
direction of Bois-de-Givenchy and suffering severely. 
The hostile barrage was, however, feeble, fortunately 
for the Battalion, and the enemy contented himself 
with sending some heavy stuff in rear of Kellet line and 
on Helmer and headquarter trenches. Our barrage 
on the other hand was effective although we had several 
casualties from our own guns. Then at ten minutes 
past five our barrage lifted and our men closed with the 
enemy in the German first line, the wire having been so 
2A 2 
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thoroughly destroyed that no difficulty was experienced 
in crossing it. Instantly a hand-to-hand fight, a clubbing 
a@ outrance took place. The Lewis gunners, Corporal 
Cunninghame in particular, used their guns as monstrous 
clubs, doing great execution. It was “‘a wondrous 
squelching fight man to man, and fought out to a finish 
in muddy water-sodden surroundings in the grey dawn 
of a bleak and snowy April morning.”” <A few prisoners 
were taken and the remaining Germans broke and fled 
towards their support line followed by the survivors 
of our first wave. For his valour in this fight, which 
was his last, Corporal Cunninghame received the Victoria 
Cross. 

The first objective had now been taken but there was 
much more to do before the whole programme laid down 
and issued was carried out. The state of the ground in 
rear of the enemy’s front line was even worse than the 
old No Man’s Land and the men found almost insuperable 
difficulty in advancing. Hostile rifle and machine-gun 
fire was still intense and casualties were heavy, particular 
damage being done by the destructive enfilade fire from 
across the Souchez valley. By this time all the officers 
in the first wave had been either killed or wounded and 
very few leaders survived (“‘ of organization there was 
now none, leaders were casualties, a sergeant commanded 
the remnant of ‘A’ Company” is a typical entry). 
Nevertheless, a few men succeeded in reaching the second 
objective on both flanks and found the enemy trenches 
almost obliterated, but the Germans were resisting 
strongly from natural cover in the vicinity. Bomb 
encounters and hand-to-hand fighting took place and 
many fell on both sides. At two points our men remained 
in possession and grouped themselves into small parties. 
“Many individual acts of gallantry were performed at 
this stage’’—so runs an Official narrative with a lofty 
disregard for mere names, but it was probably about this 
time that Lieutenant Mathias of ‘‘ B ’’ Company, finding 
that an enemy machine gun was inconveniently active, 
and being unable to silence it by a frontal attack, made 
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a detour and eventually bombed the gunner and his 
Number 2, killing both. 

Strangely enough the enemy made no really serious 
counter-attack except against our right flank from the 
good trenches in the valley below and behind Long Sap. 
The first of these was carried out by about forty men and 
was made against the post in the vicinity of the second 
objective established by the right company. For about 
three-quarters of an hour this post under Lieutenant 
E. J. Magner held out and caused many casualties to the 
enemy ; but at last the supply of ammunition and bombs 
ran out and the survivors were withdrawn to the German 
original front line and there reorganized in the line of 
resistance. A second counter-attack by some twenty-five 
men was repulsed by Corporal Cunninghame’s post near 
Long Sap, but this post had also to withdraw ultimately 
from the same cause as the former. 

By half-past seven the position was that the Battalion 
was holding what had been the German front line in 
touch with the 9th Royal Sussex on the left and reaching 
on the right to where the Battalion’s old trenches had 
been. This line was now constituted into a line of 
resistance and the advanced posts were withdrawn 
from the second objective (with the exception of some 
small posts on the left which remained out till dusk) 
and posted about forty paces in front of the line of 
resistance. Meanwhile every effort was being made 
to reorganize, and to consolidate the line, a task of 
extreme difficulty owing to the mud and water and 
the battered state of the German trenches. The pioneers 
were set to work upon a communication trench to connect 
the captured trenches with our old line. The enemy 
rifle and machine-gun fire were all this time very heavy 
especially from the right. By nine o’clock two platoons 
from the reserve company as well as the detachment of 
sappers and the survivors of the assaulting companies 
were concentrated in three strong points of the line which 
they were busily consolidating, and fair progress con- 
tinued to be made, although on the other hand work upon 
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the communication trench had to be suspended owing 
to the enemy’s artillery fire. At about half-past nine 
the sun came out and the forenoon wore away until 
II.30 a.m. by which hour the enemy rifle and machine-gun 
fire had practically ceased. No signs of infantry activity 
were reported but the German guns still shelled Kellet 
line and the headquarter trench. Shortly after 12 noon 
stretcher parties were ordered out and they searched 
No Man’s Land for wounded. The work was extremely 
difficult owing to the state of the ground but no opposition 
was shown by the enemy. 

An attempt was made during the night of the 12/13th 
to advance our right flank to the south-eastern edge of 
the wood, but was unsuccessful owing to the darkness 
and the enemy’s vigilance. The operation was, however, 
successfully carried out during daylight early on the 
13th. No opposition was offered, and consolidation 
and the evacuation of the wounded were busily proceeded 
with. Patrols were sent out, Second-Lieutenant W. J. 
Porter capturing a prisoner, and it soon became apparent 
that the Germans had withdrawn. About 5.30 p.m. 
information was received that the Royal Sussex had 
entered Angres and the Leinsters were ordered to establish 
a line of posts along the Souchez River between Cité-du- 
Gaumont and Angres. At 6.15 “D’’ Company, under 
Captain N. Algeo, moved forward and reached the line 
of Souchez River without opposition. An outpost line 
was established and touch gained with the Royal Sussex 
on the left and the roth Canadian Brigade on the 
right. Patrols, pushed across the river, reported the 
ridge east of the river clear of the enemy. The work of 
the Battalion was now done and about 4.30 a.m. on the 
14th the leading companies of the 12th Royal Fusiliers 
arrived. When daylight came the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
was relieved and marched back to Fosse 10, across 
country, to its billets. 

This spring offensive in which the Battalion had 
co-operated had been a striking success. The Canadians 
had captured the famous Vimy Ridge, one of the finest 
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achievements of the war, and immediately to the south 
the Battle of Arras was the most successful which the 
British had fought on the Western Front since the 
Germans had stabilized their defences. Our bombard- 
ment had been on a tremendous scale, and the German 
losses in men and guns exceeded that hitherto inflicted 
by the British in a similar period. In the first three 
days some twelve thousand prisoners and one hundred 
and fifty guns were taken and it seemed almost as if 
1917 were about to justify the optimism of those who 
had heralded it as the year of victory. Success had, 
however, been purchased at a heavy price, and the 
znd Leinster Regiment, although taking part in what 
was technically an operation merely co-ordinated with 
the regular assault upon the ridge, had paid its share. 
When the roll was called after the battle the following 
casualties were reported :— 

Killed.—Officers : Captain W. P. Liston, Captain J. J. 
Kelly, Second-Lieutenant J. H. Smith and Second- 
Lieutenant H. C. Oulton. Other ranks: 48. 

W ounded.—Officers : Lieutenants D. P. McCann, M.C., 
E. J. Magner, R. J. G. Stirling and H. J. Cullen. Other 
ranks: 155. 

Mtssing.—Officers: Nil. Other ranks: 3. 

Total casualties —Officers: 10. Other ranks: 206. 

What was officially supposed to be rest after toil now 
ensued, although a short description of Battalion head- 
quarters may dispel the illusion. The day following the 
battle Battalion headquarters were situated in an old 
company headquarter dug-out. To reach this spot meant 
a long trek from the dump on the Noeux-les-Mines— 
Souchez road through innumerable half-filled shell holes. 
These cavities were of a sticky, brownish substance, 
“ the sort of mud which clings to your boots heavy and 
tiring ; in a comparatively short space one was teeming 
with perspiration.” The stretch of muddy waste was 
eventually crossed and the entrance to Battalion head- 
quarters found inatrench. “ Asentry guarded the open- 
ing. Pushing aside a sodden blanket one descended. The 
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steps were pools of water which splashed and squelched 
as the individuals stumbled downwards in the darkness ; 
the panelled side of the stairway oozed out water. A 
hurricane lamp burnt on the table round which sat 
Lieutenant-Colonel Murphy and his adjutant, Captain 
Plowman. The floor of the dug-out was five to six inches 
deep in water, and from every corner huge drops added 
to the amount on the floor, or splashed loudly into some 
saucers on the table; the ceiling, the sides, everything 
seemed to be giving forth muddy coloured water which 
sounded in a continuous stream of monotonous drops.”’ 
As a member of the headquarter sodality tersely puts it : 
“The oft imagined comfort of Battalion headquarters 
in their deep dug-outs complete with trench luxuries 
was frequently a fallacy.”’ 

To the storm and stress of the fighting round Vimy 
Ridge there succeeded for the Battalion a period of 
comparative and much needed rest. A number of 
moves, but of an unimportant character, were made 
between the 29th April and the end of May—Bellerive, 
Le Bas, Steenvoorde (13th May, the Battalion now 
forming part of the Xth Corps of the Second Army), 
Devonshire Camp near Bussiboom where the Battalion’s 
mission was chiefly the execution of various fatigues. 
At the end of that month, several drafts having been 
received, the losses of the Battalion had been made 
good, the effective strength being now 35 officers and 
goo other ranks. A distinction had now crept in 
between “ effective’ and ‘‘ trench”’ strengths, 24 officers 
and 720 other ranks being the Battalion’s number for 
the latter. 

In spite of the high hopes raised by the success of the 
British spring offensive all ideas of a grand Allied 
strategical offensive had now broken down. Russia 
was in the initial throes of revolution and had become, 
in the stark military vernacular, ‘‘a wash-out.’”’ General 
Nivelle’s great attack had been a costly failure. The 
offensive in Macedonia never started. In Palestine the 
advance from Egypt had been twice checked at Gaza. 
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So far from these set-backs inducing co-operation amongst 
the Allies they seemed to have a divergent tendency,— 
and were it not that America had entered the war on the 
5th April the general situation would have been by no 
means reassuring. Further, the war had taken on an 
aspect which if not entirely new was a development not 
quite expected. The real offensive on the part of Germany 
in I917 was not upon land but upon the sea—or more 
strictly underneath the sea, for unrestricted submarine 
warfare had now been adopted by the German Govern- 
ment. Of all the Allied Powers none was so likely to 
suffer from this development as England, and the British 
operations in France were influenced to a marked degree 
by this new state of affairs. The chief base of operations 
for the German submarines was the Belgian coast, and, 
in the absence of any combined strategic objective, it 
was natural that in British eyes a new Flanders campaign 
should appear to be the course to be adopted. As a 
preliminary to such offensive it would be necessary to 
secure the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge which dominated 
Ypres and the whole jumping-off line from which the 
offensive in Flanders could begin. 

For nearly a year and a half preparations had been 
going on with a view to the capture of the ridge. 
Engineering science had been called in to assist and 
nineteen enormous mines had been laid after prodigious 
tunnelling under the enemy’s position. The total charges 
were nearly one million pounds. The mines were dis- 
tributed over a front of eight miles. The largest was 
one of ninety-five thousand pounds of ammonal at a 
depth of one hundred and twenty-five feet and there 
was one gallery seven hundred and twenty yards in 
length. It was into this zone of destruction that the 
2nd Battalion was called in the early summer of 1917. 

The general plan of the operations was that the Second 
Army was to attack with a view to the capture of Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge and its extension above Hollebeke 
and Klein Zillebeke to Mount Sorrel in order to force the 
enemy to withdraw reserves from the main battle front 
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Vimy—Arras. The left corps of the attacking army would 
be the Xth, and the 24th Division was to be in corps 
reserve. Of that division two brigades (one being the 
731d in which was the 2nd Leinster Regiment) were, 
after the enemy’s front line had been captured, to advance 
through the successful attackers and carry out a further 
attack against another enemy line, known for the purpose 
of the operation as the ‘‘ Green Line.’”’ In accordance 
with these orders, which were issued on the 3rd June, 
the Battalion two days later moved to Ottawa Camp 
near Ouderdom and at midnight of the 6th-7th went 
forward to the assembly trenches allotted to it. The 
enemy’s guns were very active with gas and tear shells, 
and during the march five men of the Battalion were 
gassed. 

At dawn on the 7th June nineteen huge mines were 
exploded under the enemy’s lines in the greatest artificial 
eruption which ever shattered the earth’s crust. It is 
said that the noise was heard in England; at any rate 
the Prime Minister had been awakened some minutes 
previously in order that he might have the opportunity 
of ‘‘ listening in’’ to this tremendous detonation. It is, 
however, characteristic of records—and illustrative of 
the difficulties of the historian—that no mention what- 
soever of this terrible upheaval is to be found in the 
War Diary of the Battalion although at the time it was 
but some five miles from Messines. There is an entry 
to the effect that at 3.10 a.m. the “ British artillery 
opened a terrific bombardment which lasted for about 
an hour” and it is possible that in the inferno of noise 
even the detonation of a million pounds of high explosive 
called for no particular remark. 

The battle which now followed can fairly be taken as 
illustrating the enormous change which had come over 
operations since those free and easy days of open warfare 
in 1914. In that year an attack would often be decided 
upon merely a few hours before it was put into execution, 
and those who were to carry it out had sometimes literally 
only minutes to grasp the situation and to issue their 
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instructions. This has already been referred to in an 
earlier chapter, and the attack on the Premesques Ridge 
is in extraordinary contrast to the share of the Battalion 
in the Battle of Messines so far as the amount of orders 
and instructions are concerned. In that battle the 
various orders, instructions, memoranda, and lists of 
arrangements issued immediately before the fight are 
voluminous enough to make a fair sized magazine ; and 
the ‘‘ Administrative Instructions’ of the 24th Division 
alone are so numerous as to have required a formal index. 
The instructions deal with reinforcements, collecting 
posts for battle stragglers, prisoners of war, medical 
arrangements, rations, water, ammunition, pack saddlery, 
salvage, veterinary arrangements, roads and _ tracks, 
tramways, “ R.E.” arrangements, miscellaneous, location 
of units, maps, and burial arrangements. The last- 
named document is grim reading. There are nineteen 
terse and precise paragraphs. There was a corps burials 
officer and a divisional burials officer as well. Part of 
the latter’s duties was to “ choose suitable and convenient 
places and let all concerned know their locality.” It 
was certainly a harrowing innovation in war to go into 
battle only after ‘‘ the convenient and suitable place ’’ for 
your grave had been communicated officially to you. 

The complete difference between “ close ”’ or “‘ trench ”’ 
warfare from the open warfare of the early days naturally 
required a corresponding change in the system of issuing 
orders and instructions and in the amount. Naturally, 
too, officers and other ranks of the New Armies required 
more assistance than the highly trained officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the old Expeditionary 
Force. Nevertheless, even when all these factors are 
taken fully into account, it is difficult to believe that all 
the enormous mass of documents was strictly necessary 
and it is quite impossible to realize that any commanding 
officer of a battalion—housed in a dark cellar or dripping 
dug-out—could possibly have assimilated the reams of 
typed literature showered upon him preparatory to a 
battle. 
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The part played by the Battalion in the Battle of 
Messines was well carried out but was not spectacular 
and calls for little more than a brief narrative. Just as 
had been the case in the Battle of Vimy Ridge the Bat- 
talion was working on the left flank of the main effort 
and its operations were to a certain extent subsidiary 
though important. Moving up by short stages during 
the afternoon it relieved the 15th London Regiment in 
the Black—or front—line of the German position about 
half-way between St. Eloi and Hollebeke. Here Second- 
Lieutenants Sikes, Leather and O’Brien were wounded. 
The Battalion found working parties to assist the 13th 
Middlesex and for the construction of a new communica- 
tion trench, in which task many casualties resulted from 
a heavy bombardment. So passed the gth and roth 
June. The r1th opened more quietly and during the 
afternoon two companies of the 26th Royal Fusilers 
arrived in relief and the 2nd Leinster Regiment returned 
to Ottawa Camp, behind Dickebusch and there bivouacked. 
The losses in action had been 17 killed and 84 wounded. 
The battle as a whole had been an extraordinarily com- 
plete tactical success. All the objectives had been fully 
obtained. Great captures in men and material had 
also been effected, 7,200 prisoners (including 145 officers) 
had been taken together with 67 guns, 94 trench mortars 
and 294 machine guns. 

News was now received of a great honour for the 
Battalion—the posthumous award of the Victoria Cross 
to No. 8916 Corporal J. Cunninghame, for the gallantry 
displayed by him in the action of the 12th April, 1917, 
already described. 

Leaving Ottawa Camp on the 13th the Battalion 
bivouacked that night at Micmac Camp, and at 4.30 a.m. 
on the 16th relieved the 8th Buffs in the trenches near 
Hill 60. During the day the enemy shelled the line 
heavily at intervals, but without inflicting many casualties. 
The next day four hostile aeroplanes, flying low, opened 
fire on the trenches with their machine guns, but did no 
damage. A further and larger flight of enemy ‘planes 
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was driven off by our own machines and by anti-aircraft 
fire. Lieutenant W. J. Porter took out a patrol after 
nightfall and reconnoitred the front, but encountered 
noenemy. Later patrols were, however, more fortunate. 
At 1.30 a.m. (18th) 3005 Private P. Cassidy, the command- 
ing officer's orderly, captured two German soldiers 
belonging to the 179th I.R., and a forward observing 
officer and his orderly were captured by the brigade 
commander (then Lieutenant-Colonel A. D. Murphy, 
M.C., of the Leinsters), and his brigade major a couple 
of hours later. | 

During the 18th and rgth enemy artillery and aerial 
activities were frequent. On the night of the roth the 
Battalion was relieved by the 13th Middlesex and went 
into camp at Dickebusch. Lieutenant-Colonel Murphy, 
who had been in temporary command of the brigade, 
resumed command of the Battalion. Three days were 
spent at Hubertshoek Camp (near Ouderdom), working 
parties being provided and a move was then made to a 
point near Vierstraat. The 73rd Brigade, less the 2nd 
Leinsters, moved down to a rest area; the Leinsters 
remained behind and proceeded to find large working 
parties for duty under Xth Corps Signals. On the 
28th, however, the 3rd King’s Royal Rifle Corps relieved 
them and they proceeded by easy stages to Affringnes 
for a rest. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


1917. THE 2ND BATTALION. 


FRANCE (continued)—THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES— 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 


FTER the inferno of Messines the minds of all turned 
to lighter things. There were sergeants’ sports 
and smoker on the 7th July and the same week the 
corporals quaffed of the same anodynes. On the 14th 
July the 73rd Brigade had its meeting and the Battalion 
won the cup for the best all round unit, the tug-of-war 
cup, the officers’ jumping cup and other minor prizes ; 
some days later there was a meeting held by the Queen’s 
in which the Battalion pulled off every boxing event bar 
one. Training, of course, went on all the time and there 
was welcome news in the publication of the award of the 
Military Medal to Lance-Corporals Agnew and O’Brien 
and Privates Byrne and Morrissroe. Meanwhile the 
Battalion had been shifting its position, moving by the 
north of Hazebrouck to St. Sylvester Cappel which was 
reached on the 20th. Great events were pending and the 
Battalion was about to take part in its third great battle 
in the year. 

After the success at Messines a pause of some weeks 
had taken place in Flanders, the time being utilized by 
the Allies in making the elaborate preparations required 
for a further great offensive. Ypres could no longer be 
overlooked by the Germans from the south; but they 
dominated it in a measure from the east, north-east and 
north, and as the offensive was to be directed against this 
German ring it followed that the preparations for it could 
not be concealed. Thus the forces with which it was 
proposed to break out from the neighbourhood of Ypres 
and to gain the high ground still dominating the city 
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had to carry out their arrangements in the latter part of 
July in full view of the enemy. Fully forewarned the 
Germans had taken every step to meet the assault. They 
had by now realized that continuous trenches afforded 
poor protection against the terrific bombardments of the 
Allies, unless abundant underground cover could be 
provided, for which the waterlogged terrain of Flanders 
was unsuited. Accordingly they introduced what was 
almost a revolution in the tactics of the defence, namely 
the substitution of depth for breadth ; that is to say they 
held their ground by a series of rows of disjointed trenches 
and strong points, while scattered about were small 
concrete blockhouses with walls of great thickness each 
garrisoned by about twenty men with two or three 
machine guns. These were the famous “ pill-boxes ”’ 
now to be tested for the first time. 

The strength of the British Army in combatant troops 
was now at its greatest. Sir Douglas Haig had sixty-four 
divisions and ten cavalry divisions under his orders and a 
mass of tanks, heavy artillery and aeroplanes. His plan 
was to make a great attack with his Fifth Army which 
had been moved north for the purpose, supported on his 
left by a French army. Here it may be mentioned that 
the 24th Division—in which was the 2nd Leinster Regi- 
ment—was transferred to the Fifth Army on the 11th 
July. The ultimate goal was to be the Passchendaele 
Ridge from which it was hoped to be able to sweep with 
gun fire the plains beyond it towards Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, after which a combined naval and military 
attack, which had been secretly prepared in England, was 
to be made on the Belgian coast. In the initial attack 
the order of battle of the various divisions of the Fifth 
Army working from nght to left was as follows :— 
24th, 30th, 8th, 15th, 55th, 39th, 51st, 38th and Guards 
Division, each corps—of which there were four—having 
two divisions in support. 

Speaking very generally the sector on which the 2nd 
Battalion was to deliver its effort was just north of Mount 
Sorrel, which in turn is about half a mile north of the 
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Zwarteleen—Klein Zillebeke road. The preliminary 
arrangements for the battle were on the comprehensive 
scale which had come to distinguish major—and even 
minor—operations in trench warfare. There are the 
same reams of instructions from both the general and 
administrative staffs. There was the same preliminary 
bombardment for days and the same creeping barrage ; 
and a Zero day and Zero hour as before. There is an 
addition to the memorandum on burials caused by the 
inclusion of a ghoulish appendix of thirty-nine “‘ author- 
ized cemeteries,’ sub-divided into ‘cemeteries now in 
use,’’ “cemeteries which can be used in case of emergency,”’ 
“cemeteries which are shelled and should be used only 
after an advance has taken place,’’ and ‘“ cemeteries 
not to be used.” As for the Battalion’s actual task it 
was to be a unit of the front line of the 24th Division 
which was to take successively a Blue, Black and Green 
Line. The Battalion it may be said was now much below 
strength and the fighting effective of each company was 
only 3 officers and 92 other ranks. 

Zero day was to be the 31st July. The night of the 
30th was normal as regards artillery activity. The enemy 
kept up a slow fire continuously through the night and 
periodically a short intense barrage was put down on our 
front line and the forward slopes of Mount Sorrel. About 
midnight the leading companies of the Battalion left their 
tunnels and dug-outs in the forward area and moved to 
the previously arranged assembly positions. This opera- 
tion was completed by 3 a.m. at which hour the reserve 
company was moving forward from its tunnel west of 
Zwarteleen. Precisely at the Zero hour of 3.50 a.m. our 
barrage came down and the front companies closed up to 
it. It was now very dark. The enemy’s barrage was 
very quick in response and came down on our front line 
and vicinity almost at once, lengthening out to Mount 
Sorrel about ten minutes later. So soon as our barrage 
permitted, the three leading companies pushed forward 
as arranged, but the darkness and the wide extension 
necessary made it extremely difficult to keep touch. A 
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few of the enemy were encountered lying in shell holes 
less than a hundred yards from our front line but these 
offered no resistance surrendering freely. The first 
real opposition was made a few hundred yards further 
on in what was now the enemy’s front trench line. Here 
there was some fighting, a few Germans being captured, 
and after about five minutes delay the companies pushed 
forward to their first objective. 

The ground to be crossed was extremely muddy and 
was much broken up by our heavy preliminary bombard- 
ments. It was found that the pace of the barrage was 
much too quick and our men were unable to keep up with 
it from the start. The enemy’s main line of resistance 
was in Lower Star Post and on the ridge running north 
and south of this. This high ground was strongly 
garrisoned, and the well-concealed and well-protected 
fire positions here provided a clear sweep of fire for their 
garrison down the valley along which the nght company 
of the Battalion had to advance. A few minutes after 
Zero hour the nght of the advance came under a very 
heavy machine-gun and rifle fire from this ridge and from 
Lower Star Post itself, and many casualties were caused. 
All the officers of this company fell and only one sergeant 
remained. To avoid this fire-swept valley the survivors 
seemed to have turned northwards and crossed the high 
ground on their left, so joining in with the left company 
who were themselves suffering severely from enfilade 
and frontal machine-gun and rifle fire. Similarly on the 
extreme right flank of the Battalion the effect of this 
hostile fire from the Lower Star positions was to turn the 
7th Northamptonshire Regiment to their right so as to 
avoid the same valley. An officer and about twelve men 
of the 2nd Leinster Regiment accompanied them. 

By the time the left of the advance reached the western 
edge of the wood north of Lower Star Post casualties had 
been very severe, and only isolated groups of men were 
available to push on to the assault of the enemy trenches 
in front of the Blue Line. The left of the Battalion was 
now in touch with the 17th Brigade, and the survivors of 
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the three leading companies were collected and organized 
for a further advance in conjunction with the 1st Royal 
Fusiliers. Our barrage at this time was out of sight, 
the wood was thickly wired with low trellis wire which 
was quite intact, and the enemy were resisting strongly 
from a group of loopholed concrete dug-outs (these were 
the “ pill-boxes ’’) in the Blue Line. After much delay, 
and after several unsuccessful efforts made by small 
parties in a most gallant manner had added considerably 
to the list of casualties, these dug-outs were eventually 
carried by a double flanking movement, and we obtained 
possession of the enemy trench. 

We were now practically in possession of the Blue Line, 
and in touch with the 17th Brigade, but a large gap 
existed on the nght flank and it was impossible to clear 
this up without reinforcement of men, ammunition and 
bombs. Consolidation of the captured line was com- 
menced and it was decided not to make any further 
advance. Enemy fire was still very active from the front 
and from the nght flank, but a patrol was pushed out to 
try to get touch on the right and to collect any stragglers. 
This patrol did not return. 

The reserve company had orders to move in artillery 
formation direct from Larch Wood Tunnel to the vicinity 
of our old front line and to follow the advance from that 
point as far as the Blue Line. The company reached a 
point two hundred yards in advance of our front line 
before 6 a.m. and were fired on from the high ground 
about Lower Star Point. Deployment was ordered and 
as large numbers of the enemy could be observed on the 
ridge to the right front, the men were got into fire positions 
and engaged the enemy across the valley at about five 
hundred and fifty yards range. A Vickers gun and a Stokes 
gun were also brought into action here. It was obvious, 
however, that the enemy were still in possession of a large 
portion of the ridge and that it was impossible to advance 
further without serious casualties. The company was 
therefore ordered to consolidate a position, and to engage 
the enemy with fire until it could be ascertained where the 
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flanks of the leading companies of the Battalion and the 
left flank of the Northamptonshire Regiment rested. 

During the morning an enemy aeroplane flying very 
low apparently observed the new position of the reserve 
company and soon a severe bombardment was opened 
which grew in intensity and caused many casualties. 
Although slight movements to either flanks and forward 
were made to avoid this devastating fire, nevertheless, 
by 12 noon the company had suffered casualties exceeding 
fifty per cent. Throughout the whole morning and 
afternoon the enemy maintained an almost continuous 
heavy bombardment on our old front line and an area 
of three hundred yards on each side of it. This made 
communication and the evacuation of the wounded 
extremely difficult. 

About 1 p.m. the situation in the front line was fairly 
clear and it had been ascertained that a gap of about 
four hundred yards existed in the Blue Line between the 
right of the Battalion and the left of the Northamptonshire 
Regiment. In order to fill this gap the supporting com- 
pany of the Middlesex Regiment was ordered forward 
at 3.15 p.m. This company, however, was weak and had 
already given up one platoon to gain touch between our 
reserve company and the supporting battalion of the 
17th Brigade.’ 

The supporting company of 13th Middlesex Regiment 
moved to our front line via the 17th Bngade area, reaching 
there about 6.30 p.m. They extended the right flank of 
the front line about one hundred yards, and formed a 
defensive flank facing south. The situation during the 
night remained as above as the relieving companies of 
the 13th Middlesex got lost in the darkness and failed to 
reach the front line until about 6 a.m., rst August. 

Technically the attack on the right of the Fifth Army 
was of the nature of a failure for the 24th and 30th 
Divisions met with such stubborn resistance that they were 
unable to advance more than a few hundred yards. 
Nevertheless, the vigour with which these divisions 
fought pinned large numbers of Germans to this sector 
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and thus enabled the left of the Fifth Army to score success 
at nearly all points and to reach the line of the Steenbeke 
and to capture St. Julien. Thus, if the check upon the 
British right discounted the completeness of the victory, 
the Third Battle of Ypres had opened most encouragingly 
for the Allies. The Pilckem Ridge had been wrested from 
the enemy so that the town of Ypres was no longer over- 
looked by the Germans from the north and north-east, 
the front had been pushed forward along its full extent, 
and over 6,000 prisoners and 25 guns had been taken 
by the British alone. The battle lasted well on to the 
winter, but as the 2nd Battalion took no further part in 
it no further description of it need be given. Sufficient 
is it to say that owing to a temporary loss of moral in 
the French Army the British were committed to the 
operations which led to the capture of the Passchendaele 
Ridge after a struggle in conditions of weather and soil 
unrivalled even in the horrors of the Salient. 

The share of the Battalion in these great operations 
though short had been bloody. Six officers and 28 other 
ranks had been killed, and 2 more officers died of 
wounds, the proportion of officers to men killed being 
very high. The wounded included g officers and 149 
other ranks and 53 other ranks were missing. The 
names of the 17 officer casualties in the battle are as 
follows :— 

Killed.—Lieutenant A. B. Hodge, Second-Lieutenants 
L. W. Prentice, C. Quinlan, W. J. Smith, P. E. Tennant 
and R. A. M. Burke. 

Dsed of Wounds.—Lieutenant W. J. Porter and Second- 
Lieutenant A. Mitchell. 

Wounded.—Captains C. Cradock and J. Plowman, 
Lieutenant R. H. Hayes, Second-Lieutenants W. H. 
Osborne, M. C. C. Sharpe, A. J. Rowlette, K. Dunphy, 
J. Igoe and G. H. Lennon. 

The 13th Middlesex took over on the rst August and 
the Leinsters returned to camp at Dickebusch where they 
remained until the roth. The next day they took over 
the Canada Tunnels sector of the line, which they held 
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without much disturbance until relieved by the 9th East 
Surreys on the 14th, when they went into camp at Micmac 
Camp. Another short tour of duty in the line was done 
from 23rd to 26th, Second-Lieutenant J. A. J. Nagent 
being killed ; and on the 31st the Battalion left Micmac 
Camp for Camp ‘‘L’”’ near Dickebusch, where general 
training work was resumed. Three days later the 
Battalion relieved the 1st Wilts at Inverness Copse, and 
found the enemy artillery active. The award of the 
Military Cross to Captain Plowman and Second-Lieutenant 
Dunphy was now announced. The 8th Royal West 
Kents came up in relief on the 7th and the Leinsters 
again went into camp; the 13th marking the end of the 
Battalion’s third year in France and Belgium. Various 
moves now followed, Westoutre, Berquin Billet Area, 
Bapaume, Haut-Allaines, Hancourt and so on, various 
training and fatigue programmes being carried out. The 
beginning of October was spent in billets in Hargicourt, 
and on the 14th the Battalion relieved the 7th North- 
amptons in the line. The tour of duty was uneventful 
and it proceeded to hutments in Hervilly on the 2oth ; 
entering the front line again from the 27th until the 3rd 
November, when it went into brigade support at Templeux. 

There are days in the history of every battalion, 
associated, so long as the memory of it survives, with a 
sense of personal loss; and such a day was the 6th 
November, 1917, for the 2nd Leinster Regiment. On that 
date the commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Murphy, 
was with the medical officer and several other members of 
Battalion headquarters attending to some wounded men 
in a building which served as the headquarters mess. 
While they were engaged upon this work a chance shell 
dropped right in their midst with terrible effect. Colonel 
Murphy, the medical officer and six men were killed 
outright; Second-Lieutenant Moore was mortally 
wounded, and Captain Warner, the sole survivor, was 
wounded in both arms. 

Thus perished in the flower of early manhood—he 
was but 27 years of age—the most remarkable officer who 
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served in the Battalion in the Great War. The career 
of A. D. Murphy was one of rapid and well-merited 
advancement. He came out with the Battalion in the 6th 
Division in September, 1914, as a junior lieutenant and 
transport officer, his work in the latter capacity being of 
a really high order for his skill in horsemastership 
was quite exceptional. Early in 1915 he was promoted to 
captain and appointed adjutant of the Battalion. In 
May, 1916, he became a temporary major and second-in- 
command, and three months later was made acting 
lieutenant-colonel, a position he held until his untimely 
end. He had spent the whole of his period of service in 
France with the 2nd Battalion and but for a periodical 
ten days’ leave at home was never absent fromit. At the 
time of his death he had gained the Military Cross, was a 
companion of the Distinguished Service Order, had 
received a brevet majority and was noted for early 
promotion to the rank of brigadier-general. 

Absolutely fearless, modest but firm, with a high sense 
of duty, and endowed with a strong common sense and 
exceptional clarity of thought, Alfred Murphy was a born 
leader of men. He possessed inborn tactical] skill and had 
a wonderful eye for country. Imperturbable in a crisis 
and quick to come to a decision he inspired confidence in 
all around him even in moments of the greatest peril. 
Long before his death other officers would say, half in 
admiration and half in envy, “the men will follow 
Murphy anywhere ’’—the men to whom, in spite of his 
rapid advancement, and with that curious affectionate 
regard for the man rather than the rank, he remained 
“Mr. Murphy” till the end. High honour had come 
to him but it has always been said that even the distinction 
that he won was unequal to the deeds he had performed ; 
at the Third Battle of Ypres, so it has been stated, he 
led in person a most daring attack upon an enemy 
strong point by which even higher honour had been 
deserved. A brave officer, a Just commander, a loyal 
comrade and an upright man, the memory of Alfred 
Durham Murphy will remain so long as there exists a 
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recollection of the Regiment. He lies in Roisel Cemetery 
and by his grave in that last hour there stood the com- 
manders of the corps, division, and brigade of which the 
2nd Battalion was a part. 

Major J. R. Frend now assumed command of the 
Battalion. The remainder of the month was uneventful, 
and at the beginning of December the Battalion was in 
brigade support at Templeux, providing various working 
parties. About this time Second-Lieutenant Cillunan 
was appointed captain and adjutant, and Captain Algeo, 
who had been more than once wounded, died. Various 
moves were made with one or two spells of trench duty 
of a quiet nature. Christmas Day—the fourth spent 
by the Battalion in France—was celebrated at Montigny, 
the end of the year finding it in a quiet sector of the line 
near by ‘‘ with the home-sounding name of Leicester 


Lounge.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIITI 


1917. THE 3RD BATTALION. 


ta beginning of 1917 found the 3rd Battalion still 

at Queenstown and one of the earliest incidents of 
importance of that year was the wedding of Lieutenant 
Holland, V.C. At the wedding breakfast the bridegroom, 
proposed the King’s health, which was duly honoured, 
the effect, however, being somewhat marred by a guest 
who opened with “‘ He’s a jolly good fellow,’ hesitated, 
allowed himself to be dominated by convention, and 
endeavoured with indifferent success to switch on to the 
National Anthem. The next noteworthy incident was 
the arrival on the 30th January of the Duchess of Con- 
naught’s Own Irish Canadian Rangers who were dined, 
wined, and generally entertained. On the departure of 
this Canadian regiment a cup was presented to the officers’ 
mess of the 3rd Leinster Regiment “in grateful recogni- 
tion of a very pleasant visit.”’ 

Training and draft finding were, of course, in full 
swing, the former now including street fighting on which 
a pamphlet was received and for which ‘‘ opportunities 
were not wanting at Cork.”’ There were demonstrations 
by the Sinn Fein element and occasionally something 
more serious. On Sunday 24th June an entry in a diary 
runs: “‘ Roused at midnight by orderly who reported 
outbreak of Sinn Feiners who were wrecking the recruiting 
office in the city and tradesmen’s shops. A moter was 
killed in a bayonet charge. Many casualties.” Then 
follow the entries: ‘‘ June 25, all ranks confined to 
barracks from 7 p.m. Two parties of fifty men each and 
machine guns to Patrick Street. June 26, ditto. June 
27, ditto. June 28, normal conditions. June 29, 
precautions again necessary as for 25th instant.’’ Such 
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was life in Cork in 1917 and in such conditions had the 
3rd Battalion to carry out its réle of a draft finding unit. 

More pleasant to look back upon is the arrival of 
U.S. ships of war, an earnest of the fact that America 
was in the struggle ‘‘ with both feet,” and on 25th July 
the band of the 3rd Battalion played at a baseball match 
between the U.S.S. Melville and U.S.S. Trippe. Life at 
Queenstown brought one in close touch with the naval 
side of the war and on several occasions steamers put in 
“with an immense hole on the starboard side ’’ or some 
similar evidence of the activity of the German sub- 
marines. The third anniversary of the war was marked 
by the arrival under escort from Waterford of a German 
naval officer, the sole survivor of a submarine which had 
been blown up by a mine. 

The 3rd Battalion was at this time still under the 
command of Colonel Canning who was now granted an 
extension until the 6th August, 1918. There was a 
recrudescence of trouble, although no actual disturbance 
occurred, on the visit of Mr. de Valera and the Countess 
Markievicz, when the troops were as usual confined 
to barracks. On the 14th August the news was received 
with great regret of the death of Colonel Luttman- 
Johnson, D.S.O., who had commanded the Battalion 
from Ig0I to 1904. Colonel Luttman-Johnson had been 
the historian of the Battalion having published an 
admirable record of its service in the South African War, 
in which was included an invaluable précis of the earlier 
history of the old King’s County Militia. To that work 
the writer of these volumes is almost entirely indebted 
for the narrative of the 3rd Battalion in the first volume 
of this History. 

In addition to the hard work entailed in preparing 
drafts for the front were the anxieties caused by the 
unsettled state of Ireland. By the autumn of 1917 the 
Sinn Fein movement had become extremely active and 
the loyalty of the Irish soldier was subjected to a severe 
test. From some battalions came reports of the loss of 
rifles, Lewis guns, and ammunition; every possible 
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precaution was taken in the 3rd Battalion but it was a 
most anxious time particularly for the non-commissioned 
officers in charge of the many small guards in different 
parts of Cork. It speaks well for the fidelity of the 
Battalion that not even a round of ammunition was lost. 
The authorities eventually realized the difficult position 
of the Irish battalions in Ireland and orders were issued 
for the 3rd Battalion—with all other Irish battalions—to 
be prepared to embark for an unknown destination. 

We entrained at Cork on 5th November and proceeded 
to Dublin where we were quickly put on board ship; our 
destination being still a secret. On arrival at Holyhead, 
however, we were told that we were to be quartered at 
Victoria Barracks, Portsmouth—rare good news, for the 
barracks were about the best in the south of England. 
These we took over on arrival and also Fort Nelson in 
the Portsdown Hill forts. Southsea Common did not 
make much appeal to us after our extensive area at Cork ; 
however, everything possible was done by digging 
trenches, dug-outs for instruction in gas warfare, erecting 
frames for suspending dummies, etc., for bayonet fighting, 
laying out a course for throwing dummy bombs, etc., etc. 
At Fort Nelson there was an excellent and ample training 
ground with all appliances. Musketry was carried out at 
the Browndown rifle ranges (‘‘ Musketry has been terribly 
neglected—now it is all important ’’ such had been a 
report from a 3rd Battalion officer at the front), there was 
a good revolver range in the grounds of Southsea Castle. 
For gas instruction there was the school at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight. And there were the Bombing and Trench 
Mortar School at Lyndhurst and the Southern Command 
School of Musketry at Hayling Island. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
1917. THE 4TH BATTALION. 


Fait II p.m. on New Year’s Eve, when about to 
celebrate the advent of Hogmanay with the Scotch 
element of the Battalion, a telephone message arrived 
saying that there was a mutiny apprehended at Tipperary 
Command Depot. Under orders from Cork, a company 
of the 2/7th Lincolnshire Regiment was sent off in case 
of anything untoward taking place. This necessitated 
a special train and other arrangements. The troops left 
Limerick about 3 a.m. and returned the same day as they 
were not required. 

On the 5th February there took place a visit of the 
Canadian Irish Rangers to Limerick and a good deal of 
time was taken up making arrangements for their 
reception. The streets were lined and picquets posted 
at various points and the visitors, about five hundred 
strong, were entertained by the people of Limerick and 
the surrounding neighbourhood in Messrs. Cleeves’ 
factory. It appears that the propaganda arising out of 
the suppression of the rebellion was having a bad effect 
on recruiting in Canada and so this regiment was sent 
over to see that Ireland was not given over to massacre 
and rapine as had been reported. There were some 
romantic partings on the platform when the regiment 
left. Colonel O’Donoghue who was in command was 
subsequently killed in action. On 23rd February an 
escort of fifteen other ranks under Lieutenant Fitz- 
Maurice left, in charge of five Sinn Fein leaders who had 
been arrested as a precautionary measure, and handed 
them over to the authorities at Arbour Hill Detention 
Barracks, Dublin. These men had been released shortly 
before Christmas. It had come to our knowledge that 
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attacks had been planned on the Castle Barracks and 
the Strand Barracks where the 2/7th Lincolns were 
quartered, but this idea was abandoned when the 
consequences were pointed out to the leaders. There 
was also a certain amount of drilling going on, but it 
was not found necessary to take strong measures. On 
8th February Major-General Beauchamp Doran com- 
manding Southern District, Cork, inspected the Battalion 
and subsequently at a parade of the garrison at the 
Courthouse Square, Limerick, presented medals. About 
this time Colonel Sir A. Weldon again visited the front 
where he saw the 7th Battalion in the trenches and had a 
narrow escape from a shell. 

General Chapman, Inspector of Infantry, visited the 
Battalion on 1st March, and on the 14th Colonel Smyth 
Osborne, Inspector of Non-Effectives, carried out an 
investigation to see whether any men fit for general 
service were employed in the Battalion. A similar 
investigation had serious consequences elsewhere in the 
Southern District but it was found that there were no 
Category ‘‘A” men employed in the 4th Leinsters. On 
6th April Colonel Sir A. A. Weldon, Bart., who had lately 
been promoted full colonel left the Battalion and was 
admitted into the Officers’ Hospital, FitzWilliam Street, 
Dublin. For some time previously it had been apparent 
that Colonel Weldon had not been well. The rebellion 
had thrown a great strain on him and the duties of 
competent military authority for Clare and Limerick 
Counties had laid heavy responsibilities upon him and 
some days before his departure he had suffered a slight 
stroke of paralysis. A War Office letter dated 3rd April 
placed him on the retired list and appointed Major 
Willington to be lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
Battalion. General Sir Bryan Mahon commanding troops 
in Ireland, accompanied by Brigadier-General Perceval, 
inspected the Battalion on Ist June; and on the 18th 
forty-three A4 men (men under nineteen years of age) 
were transferred to the 4th Battalion Royal Irish Regi- 
ment under a new scheme by which all men of this 
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category were formed into separate battalions. This 
did great injury to our recruiting, as in Ireland men as a 
rule only join for one particular battalion. Later in the 
month news was received that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stannus, who had commanded the 7th Battalion in the 
Battle of Messines and been wounded in that action 
had died of wounds at Le Touquet. He had joined the 
4th Battalion at the age of nineteen on 12th January, 
1889, and served in it for twenty-eight years. He had 
served in South Africa in the Irish Hunt Contingent 
Irish Yeomanry, where he distinguished himself and was 
wounded and he had been wounded at Gallipoli when 
serving with the 6th Battalion, his right hand and arm 
being greatly crippled. While serving in France he won 
the Distinguished Service Order and the Legion of 
Honour. 

This sad news was soon followed by that of the death 
of another old 4th Leinster. On 30th June, 1917, news 
was received that the late commanding officer, Colonel 
Sir A. A. Weldon, Bart., C.V.O., D.S.O., H.M.L. for 
County Kildare, died on the 29th June at Dr. Wheeler’s 
Hospital for Officers, Dublin. Sir Anthony Weldon 
had joined the 4th Leinster Regiment in 1885 at the age 
of twenty-one and had served on the staff of General Sir 
Redvers Buller and held other staff appointments during 
the South African War and had, with this interval, been 
A.D.C. to Lord Wolseley from November, 1895, to 
January, 1901, while the latter was commander-in-chief. 
For his services in South Africa Colonel Weldon had 
received the Distinguished Service Order. In his handling 
of the situation in Limerick in 1916 he had displayed 
the greatest tact and skill and had shown himself to be 
a diplomatist as well as a soldier. Limerick was the only 
place where all the Sinn Fein arms were handed in. Sir 
Anthony had commanded the Battalion for the long 
period of nine years, all but three months, and was most 
popular with both officers and men and indeed with all 
who knew him well. On 2nd July a firing party of one 
officer and one hundred and eight other ranks left Limerick 
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to attend Colonel Weldon’s funeral. They passed the 
night at Kildare and proceeded next morning to Athy 
under command of Captain Count de la Poer, and having 
rendered the last honour at the graveside returned to 
Limerick. 

Orders were received on 22nd July that the Battalion 
was to move to Tralee, an advance party under Major 
M. C. Hamilton left to take over quarters ; on 1st August 
the remainder of the Battalion strength 12 officers and 
207 other ranks in charge of Major W. D. Hamilton 
‘marched out. The Mayor of Limerick (Sir Stephen 
Quin) the Town Clerk (Mr. Nolan) and many others were 
at the station to give the Battalion a send off. A large 
crowd accompanied the column through the streets and 
we were played out by the pipers of the 2/9th Royal 
Scots. During the time the Battalion was quartered in 
Limerick, which covered a period of great difficulty, 
there had been no collision between the troops and the 
inhabitants, and we were informed by one in a position 
to know, that the 4th Leinster Regiment was the most 
popular battalion which had been quartered in Limerick 
within living memory. It was with great regret that we 
left Limerick, though the time we had spent there had 
been in many ways strenuous and difficult. We had 
enlisted about two hundred men from the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes by watching for the favourable moment which 
arises shortly after a ship has been paid off in the port, 
we were able to secure a few of the crew. Their national- 
ities varied and such names as Truxillo and Hendricks 
_appear in our draft rolls. Some did not take kindly to 
the square at first, and there was something in the 
complaint of one, whose walk proclaimed that he had 
seldom worn other footgear than sea boots, “‘ that the 
motions were foreign to his nature and might he have 
leave to transfer to the Navy.”’ One could not but 
sympathize with him, especially when men were being 
trained and drafted in ten weeks from the time of enlist- 
ment. Besides the drafts for the front there were a 
considerable number of men on the lower categories sent 
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off to foreign service garrison battalions and home service 
garrison battalions and Labour Corps. Even the Chinese 
Labour Corps received some Leinster non-commissioned 
officers. 

The East Clare Election, of 1917, at which Mr. de 
Valera was successful, caused some amusement, as both 
sides applied for military protection, though no dis- 
turbances took place—perhaps because it was granted. 
Much time was taken up in aiding the Civil Power and 
escorting civilian prisoners and other work such as defence 
schemes arising from the political situation. The troops 
were often confined to barracks and at times it was 
necessary for the men to go to church by half battalions 
so that the barracks might not be left denuded of troops, 
and on these occasions they carried their rifles and 
ammunition into church. It is often scarcely realized 
how much time was taken up by the visits of various 
inspecting officers—commanders-in-chief, divisional com- 
manders, inspectors of non-effectives, inspectors of 
infantry, of musketry, of bayonet-fighting, of gas, of 
bombing, of Army and Navy Canteens, of remounts, 
and of “ Bones and Dripping.” Besides these there 
were the travelling medical boards—who will forget 
“the mine sweeper? ’’ However, they were all very 
nice and friendly and perhaps it was only headquarters 
which suffered much interruption. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Limerick made applica- 
tion that the Battalion should be sent back to Limerick 
after it had moved to Tralee ; but this request had to be 
refused with regret as the interference with training 
caused by a move is so very great and throws so much 
extra work on the headquarters and staff of a draft- 
finding unit. The following letter from the Convent of 
the Good Shepherd, Limerick, was much appreciated by 
the officers on account of its kindly feeling :— 

“‘ Dear Colonel, Mother Prioress desires me write and 
thank you most sincerely for all your kindness and that 
of the officers while you were in Limerick. We are all 
sorry you are changed; you and our late regretted 
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Sir Anthony were here during a critical time, and, not- 
withstanding, you steered through it all most successfully 
and by your kindness and geniality won the esteem and 
affection of all parties and all regret the Leinsters and their 
commanding officer .... With kind regards to you, 
the Majors Hamilton and the other officers from Mother 
Prioress and Community, I am dear Colonel, yours 
sincerely ——.” 

At Tralee we found no facilities for training and we had 
to construct an assault course and make arrangements 
for gas and bombing and miniature range and get various 
repairs done to the range on the slopes of the Irish 
mountains. The officers were mostly quartered in huts 
and the men divided between Ballymullen Barracks 
(the depot of the Royal Munster Fusiliers) where they 
occupied huts, and the “ Staff Barracks”’ (originally 
married quarters) about half a mile away. The men had 
store tents to dine in and these were blown down twice in 
the first few weeks. The officers hired the old mess house 
of the Kerry Militia as a mess. This was flooded out on 
one occasion by the stream behind it overflowing its 
banks. We were both surprised and pleased when we 
were able to borrow the fire engine from the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers to pump the water out. Homer 
pigeons were sent from headquarters at Cork and liberated 
every week and an armoured car was also kept in barracks. 
It fell to the lot of the 4th Leinsters to find the personnel 
for both these services. 

The first week of October was marked by news of 
the death of Captain Dix who had been adjutant of the 
4th Battalion before the war; he was killed at Menin 
Ridge. On the 4th General Alderson inspected the 
Battalion. He had succeeded General Chapman as 
Inspector of Infantry. There was at this time a man in 
the Battalion who had furnished us with a difficult prob- 
lem for months past. It was his misfortune that it was 
necessary for him to wear a wig. Now what troubled 
our minds was this—no man could be sent to the front 


unless he had passed in gas training, and in order to put 
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on a gas helmet with sufficient speed it was necessary 
for the man to knock off his steel hat with a rapid blow 
under the back of the brim. This would have removed 
the wig as well and we could not allow him to be exposed 
to ridicule. The medical officer was consulted as to 
whether some adhesive might be applied, but he declared 
it would be detrimental to the health of the man. It was 
an embarrassment to us to have the man on parade, still 
it had to be. ‘“‘ What,” said the General, pausing behind 
our friend, “is wrong with this man ?’’ Noone answered, 
he was well turned out and seemed to us as he should be. 
“He wants hishair...” “It’s a wig, Sir,” muttered 
the Colonel confidentially. General Alderson at once 
passed through the line and addressing the man said: 
“I beg your pardon, it is such a very good one I really 
thought it was your own.” It was what one expected 
from the old type of inspecting general and needless to 
say courtesy is seldom lost on the Irish soldier. 

The move to Tralee had greatly upset the training of 
the Battalion as facilities were practically non-existent 
and we had to spend much time in preparing assault 
course, bombing trenches, gas chamber and miniature 
range. We had barely got things into order when about 
3 a.m. on 6th November (after many orders and counter 
orders) a cipher telephone message was received ordering 
the Battalion to move from Tralee to the North Wall, 
Dublin, for an unknown destination, by a special train 
leaving Tralee at 4 p.m. the same day. The main body, 
strength 18 officers and 268 other ranks, marched out 
leaving a rear party of 3 officers and 4o other ranks to 
move the heavy baggage and passed the relieving troops 
on the way to the station. We handed in the 350,000 
rounds of equipment ammunition, which we had been 
carrying about with us ever since the 5th August, 1914, 
at the North Wall and embarked with the 3rd Battalion 
Royal Munster Fusiliers and crossed over to Holyhead 
under escort of three American destroyers. 

During our stay at Tralee some of us visited Ballyheigue 
where Casement landed. It is an open sandy bay 
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bordered by sandhills and lies close to Ardfert and is a 
very suitable place for a landing in fine weather, but 
would be dangerous if there was a surf running. It was 
noticeable that the walls of some of the fields near Ardfert 
were marked as though to facilitate the drawing up of 
companies and battalions. Fenit, at the entrance to 
Tralee Bay where the arms for the rebellion were to have 
been landed and close to which the ship carrying them 
had come twice, before she was captured, lies about three 
miles to the south of Ballyheigue Bay. We were only 
called upon once at Tralee to aid the Civil Power, and this 
was when Countess Markievicz visited the town. She 
left the next day, after the wives of the local soldiers had 
made her an offering of ancient vegetables. 

Throughout the period during which we were quartered 
in Ireland the training was considerably interrupted by 
matters arising from the political situation. Schemes of 
defence, etc. had frequently to be drawn up, and instruc- 
tions with regard to street fighting had to be gone into. 
One of the worries of service in Ireland during the war 
was the frequency of cipher wires. They might just as 
well have been in “ clear ”’ as the keyword was so seldom 
changed that it must have been known to anyone who 
wished to know it. These wires almost always arrived 
about 3 a.m. and it 1s slow work deciphering messages 
and enciphering replies when just aroused from sleep. 
Their place was taken by air raid warnings when we went 
to England, and at times the appearance of the telephone 
orderly with the request to “ take necessary air raid 
action ’’ was of nightly occurrence. We once received 
in Ireland a wire in numerical cipher to which we had 
no key as the book is not issued to battalions. On seeking 
the assistance of the Royal Insh Constabulary we found 
the Chief Inspector tearing his hair over a Playfair cipher, 
the keyword of which had been mislaid. Eventually 
some light was thrown on the matter by the D.I.’s washer- 
woman, who was the wife of an engine driver on the 
Great Southern and Western Railway. She had just 
informed the D.I. that the impending strike was off. 
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During our time in Ireland the Winnipeg Grenadiers—a 
distinguished corps who had been affiliated to the Leinsters 
in 1914, very kindly offered us a bear as a mascot. 
Having found that even a wolfhound was too much for 
us, we felt that we could not cope with a bear and were 
therefore reluctantly compelled to refuse the gift. 

On arrival at Holyhead the Battalion, which had been 
destined for Devonport, was put into the Dover train 
by the transport officials while the 3rd Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, who were intended for Dover were put into the 
Devonport train. This mistake was discovered when 
the train passed Crewe and on calling up the War Office, 
a reply was received that as we were so far on our way 
we were to proceed to Dover. We arrived there at 9.50 
p.m. on 7th November and were quartered in Langdon 
Barracks, an old convict prison, which had been converted 
for the use of German prisoners who had been moved 
elsewhere. The officers were quartered in the house 
originally used by the governor of the gaol. The 
Battalion became known as No. 3 unit of the rst Dover 
Special Reserve Brigade (Brigadier-General Green), re- 
placing the 6th Battalion Royal Fusiliers who proceeded 
to Carrickfergus. The officers of this battalion received 
us on our arrival in the most friendly and hospitable 
manner and did everything within their power to make us 
comfortable. Langdon Barracks overlooked the eastern 
arm of Dover Harbour and the submarine base and was 
three hundred feet above sea-level, Slightly inland 
was a coast defence battery and an aerodrome. To the 
south-west was the Castle and wireless station; so we 
were in the midst of suitable objectives for aeroplane 
attack. | 

On 30th November a draft of twenty-nine other ranks 
under command of Second-Lieutenant Mahony left Dover 
for Southampton on their way to Egypt, probably as 
reinforcements to the 1st Leinster Regiment engaged in 
the roth Division in the advance on Jerusalem. The 
following letter from Second-Lieutenant Mahony describes 
the subsequent history of this draft. 

2C 2 
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‘* No 2 INFANTRY BASE DEPOT, 


“‘S1r,—I regret to report that the boat which conveyed 
the draft in my charge from Marseilles to Alexandria 
was torpedoed and ten men were lost. I beg to give 
you hereunder a list of casualties :— 

“Died tn hospital.—4472 Private Tolton F., Pte. Nooney, 
4606 Private Hackett P., 4182 Private Byrne J. : 

“Drowned.—4425 Corporal Kelly J., Private Gaynor, 
4315 Private Duggan J., 2813 Private Kavanagh K. P., 
4610 Private Grogan J., 4631 Private Kilmurry M. 

** The boat was H.M.T. Avagon. We had 150 nurses 
on board in addition to about 2,500 men. We sank in 
about fifteen minutes after being hit, and most of us went 
down with the boat. Some men were killed by floating 
spars, and some drowned when we were sucked under 
with the boat when she sank. Others died of exhaustion. 
The torpedo-boat destroyer picked up a lot of men, 
including many Leinsters, but she was torpedoed also 
immediately afterwards and we lost a lot of men on her. 
The rest of us managed to swim until picked up by trawlers 
and brought to shore. There was also a draft of the 3rd 
Leinsters on board with no officer in charge, and I beg to 
give a list of their casualties. I was not near them when 
we went down, as their boat station was on the port side 
of the deck whereas mine was on the starboard... . 
I also beg to report that I had occasion to recommend to 
the officer commandmg troops the following men for 
conspicuous bravery after being torpedoed. 3467 Private 
McGrave M., 4th Leinsters, and 5291 Private O’ Rourke J., 
3rd Leinsters. 

** T have the honour to be, etc., 


“VINCENT MAHONY, 
“ Second-Lieutenant, 4th Lesnster Regt.”’ 


On 6th December an air raid of about twenty-five 
Gothas took place between 2 a.m. and 6.30 a.m. Some 
bombs were dropped on the eastern arm extension, 
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evidently aimed at the submarine parent ship (flagship). 
One bomb set fire to an aeroplane shed behind Langdon 
Barracks, but this was quickly extinguished, another 
bomb destroyed two huts and did considerable damage to 
a block of buildings in Connaught Barracks, but no lives 
were lost ; as, on the air raid warning being given, the 
troops there had sought safety in Fort Burgoyne. The 
craters left by the bombs were about eight feet in diameter 
and five feet deep. 

What struck us greatly on our arrival in England was 
the careless manner, as it appeared to us after our service 
in Ireland, in which rifle chests and boxes of ammunition 
were left lying about unguarded. The Battalion, both 
officers and men suffered considerably from the sudden 
change from a country where every kind of food could be 
got, in whatever quantity we wished, to the shortage in 
Dover. It was even complained by the authorities that 
we had eaten more margarine in a month in proportion 
to our numbers than any other battalion in the garrison. 
What a reputation! The air raids were a great nuisance 
to those who had duties to do on such occasions, as we 
had to get picquets ready when the warning went to take 
charge of any aircraft brought down and to guard bomb 
craters, etc. in our vicinity till they had been examined by 
experts ; and after all the work of a draft finding unit is 
monotonous and wearing even without alarms and 
excursions. Christmas was not much of a success this 
year in the absence of practically everything which goes 
to make the season pleasant. In addition the outlook 
for the New Year was anything but encouraging. 
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CHAPTER XL 
1917. THE 5TH BATTALION. 


A’ the beginning of 1917 the 5th Leinsters—the old 
Royal Meath Militia—were occupying the Gough 
Barracks at the Curragh Camp, in County Kildare. The 
Battalion was commanded by the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. McDonnell, while the adjutant was Captain 
Cecil Farrell, nephew of Colonel Mcdonnell’s pre- 
decessor, and one of the brothers Farrell who so 
well upheld the reputation of the Regiment during 
the war. Like all the other Special Reserve Battalions 
of Irish regiments, strenuous and intensive training 
of drafts for the other battalions at the front was 
our chief occupation at that time. The Battalion was in 
the brigade commanded by Brigadier-General D. T. 
Hammond, C.B., C.B.E., an old Connaught Ranger, and 
was under the zgis of Major-General Hon. E. J. Montagu- 
Stuart-Wortley, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., at that 
time commanding the 65th (Lowland) Scottish Division. 
In February of 1917 there was a period of very heavy 
frost and intense cold, and the reservoir behind the 
Curragh Club was flooded, and most of the officers on the 
Curragh used to spend a great deal of their spare time 
skating. As the war was on there were very few amuse- 
ments to be had at the Curragh beyond the usual cinema, 
except tennis and golf, as at that time hunting was over, 
though the garrison was generally strongly represented 
at the periodical race meetings. Officers’ classes were 
held every week, consisting of tactical exercises without 
troops, and there must be many ex-members of the 
Royal Meaths who remember the parlours of hostelries 
at Athgarvan and Kilcullen, which had such a stimulating 
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effect on the brains of junior officers who were endeavour- 
ing to solve abstruse military problems. During our time 
at the Curragh, a tragedy occurred, which was directly 
connected with the Battalion; our medical officer, who 
had been medical officer of health for Southport before 
the war, was schooling his horse over the jumps in the 
Cavalry Riding School, when the animal pecked and threw 
the doctor, an elderly man, on to his head, and he died a 
few seconds later. 

According to a state dated the 21st May, 1917, the 
strength of the Battalion was 280; and the number of 
men sent to various expeditionary forces overseas was 
1,220. In an official letter, however, of the 6th February, 
1917, sent to the rooth Winnipeg Grenadiers in reply to a 
kindly Christmas greeting there is a statement to the 
effect that “‘ up to date the Battalion sent 57 officers and 
1,658 other ranks to the various fronts.’”’ The discrep- 
ancy is due probably to a number of men, who returned 
wounded and were sent back on becoming fit, being 
included in one return and not in the other. 

In June, 1917, we received orders of transfer to Mosney 
Camp in County Meath, and probably most members of 
the mess regretted leaving their comfortable quarters 
at the Curragh. The Regiment moved by road to 
Mosney, where we all lived in tents, the officers’ mess and 
the senior officers’ quarters being in the house of Colonel 
Pepper, honorary colonel of the Battalion, with which he 
had been connected for many years. Although there was 
no tennis or golf on the spot at Mosney, yet we had some 
compensation in having the sea only a few hundred yards 
from the camp, where we could get extremely good 
bathing, while Drogheda was almost next door, and Dublin 
was as near Mosney as it was to the Curragh, which was 
always a consolation to those jaded brains, who felt they 
required a few days relaxation from their toils. More- 
over, we were singularly free from multiple inspections of 
generals and high staff officers, which is always a con- 
sideration. We had one casualty among the men while 
at Mosney ; some men had gone down to the sea to 
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bathe, and one poor fellow either got cramp or else went 
out of his depth. He was not missed for some time, but 
as soon as his absence was noticed, search parties went 
into the sea and along the shore to look for him, and 
eventually his body was found about a quarter of a mile 
along the beach. Although artificial respiration was 
tried for a considerable time, the man unfortunately did 
not recover. 

In August, 1917, the Battalion received orders to move 
once more, this time to Boyle in County Roscommon, as 
trouble was reported there, other Irish battalions being 
sent to Longford and other places. Boyle was not a 
particularly pleasant place, and it was said that the local 
population would be very inimica]. The barracks must 
have been built about the time of Waterloo, and were in 
a very dilapidated condition. The accommodation was 
totally inadequate, being intended for a company, so a 
large number of the men were in tents on the barrack 
square. The officers’ quarters did not hold half of us, 
and the very antiquated hospital had to accommodate 
the overflow. The river washed the barrack wall, which 
did not make the place unusually healthy, as, though there 
was said to be fishing, there is little doubt that it was 
also used by the inhabitants as a dump for all their rubbish 
and anything they wanted to get rid of. Soon after our 
arrival some pony races were held near the barracks, and 
there was a good deal of discussion in the mess as to 
whether it was wise to attend them, and whether one 
ought to go armed, in case an opportunity of attacking 
us was taken by the people of Boyle. However, we all 
went and nothing untoward occurred, except that most of 
the horses bore the names of people famous in the Easter 
Rising of 1916, and there was a good deal of flaunting 
of the green, white and orange colours of Sinn Fein. 

During the month of August there appeared a tribute 
in the Press to the memory of an old Royal Meath officer, 
Colonel Jameson, D.S.O., who fell at the head of a 
battalion of the Essex Regiment in the First Battle 
of Gaza. 
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The concluding portion of it is here reproduced : 


“IT take this opportunity of tendering my humble 
tribute to our splendid late commander. He was not of 
the showy or popularity-seeking kind, but always pursued 
the even tenor of his path to duty. Reserved, rather 
taciturn, a somewhat lonely figure, he yet inspired confi- 
dence and esteem. Outwardly he appeared a man of 
care and silent sorrow, which rather belied his age and 
vigour. He knew his work, had confidence in himself 
and inspired it in others. Fearless and impartial, he 
never spared a subordinate, from a private upwards. 
But he never spared himself. 

Leading and directing his men to the success of the 
attack he was marked down as a conspicuous target by 
Turkish snipers. The first bullet brought him down. He 
then picked up a rifle and added his contribution to the 
sum of fire, but stopped a second one. Coming back from 
the Turkish trenches at dusk I found him, but he was 
beyond all aid. I gave him a drink of water, and he 
thanked me meekly. There was the same dauntless flash 
in his eyes that he had at the beginning as if a volcano of 
heroism had burned beneath the placid surface. The 
attack had gone home. He was paying the price, but 
satisfied. Next morning early (Tuesday, 27/3/17) he 
died, a gallant soldier. Noblesse oblige. 


D. Braziz, “A” Co., Essex Regt., 
E.E.F., Egypt.” 


The Battalion did not remain very long at Boyle. It 
moved to Birr on 14th September and in common with 
all the other battalions of Southern Irish regiments, it was 
sent to the other side of the Irish Channel in November ; 
the 5th Leinsters going to Glencorse in Scotland, where 
the depét of the Royal Scots is situated. 
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CHAPTER XLI 


1917. THE 6TH BATTALION. 


MACEDONIA (continued)—THE MovE To EcyPt— 
ADVANCE INTO PALESTINE. 


T will be remembered that the Ist and 6th Battalions 
had been brought together by the transfer of the 
former to the 29th Brigade of the roth (Irish) Division, 
and thereafter their history is to a great extent similar. 
A great deal of what has been related in the chapter 
dealing with the 1st Battalion in 1917 will, therefore, be 
applicable to the 6th. They were sister battalions in the 
same brigade; they marched, fought, bivouacked and 
marched again in almost identical areas ; the same sun 
scorched them ; the same showers soaked them through ; 
the same mosquitoes drank their blood ; and their tails 
were twisted by the same brigadier. Consequently the 
two chapters should be read practically as one, and in 
this one it will only be necessary to give a brief outline 
of the individual existence of the 6th Battalion which 
can then be superimposed on the general sketch of con- 
ditions in Macedonia, Egypt and Palestine in 1917 as 
given in Chapter XXXIITI. 

On 13th January, 1917, the line of trenches at Yenikoi 
held by the 1st Royal Irish Regiment was taken over 
by “A,” “C,” and “ D ”’ Companies of the 6th Leinsters, 
while ‘‘B” Company and the battalion scouts, and a 
wiring party, took over North Kalendra Wood. Battalion 
headquarters were fixed in Yenikoi. Patrols were sent 
out from time to time, but little enemy activity was 
observed save for the visits of occasional hostile aircraft. 
On the 17th a Leinster patrol was fired on by an enemy 
patrol without effect. On the 23rd the Battalion scouts 
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were relieved in the outpost line by the scouts of the rst 
Leinster Regiment. The weather was severe—much 
snow and rain falling, and it was with some difficulty 
that the work of strengthening the defensive system was 
pursued. On the 26th Second-Lieutenant Simmonds and 
six scouts of the 1st Leinsters (attached to the outpost 
company of the 6th Leinsters) repulsed a strong Bulgarian 
reconnoitring patrol; although they received reinforce- 
ments the enemy were forced by the Leinster men to 
retire, six casualties having been observed in their ranks. 
Then followed a cataclysm of Nature which varied the 
monotony. During the night of the 30th a dam imme- 
diately north of the outpost line burst, flooding the outpost 
position. All material was removed in time and a new 
position was taken up. The reserve rations, however, 
with the exception of the tinned provisions, were de- 
stroyed. The heavy rains had by this time flooded large 
areas of country, making it impossible for patrols to keep 
touch with the 31st Brigade on the left flank. 

Early in February the 6th Leinsters were relieved in 
the outpost line by the 1st Battalion, and moved into 
reserve at Mekes, where the inevitable training was 
resumed. Moving to Orljack on the 24th, the Battalion 
divided its time between training and work on the corps 
line of defence. Here they remained until 16th March, 
when they moved, via Kopriva Bridge, to Dolap Ciftl, 
where battalion headquarters were located. ‘“ D’’ Com- 
pany was in support in Barakli Dzuma ; “ C ’ Company 
in the left sector of the front line; and “ A’”’ Company 
in the right sector of the line; “B’’ Company in 
battalion reserve at Dolap. 

On the 17th the enemy subjected Barakli Dzuma, 
Barakli and several other parts of the line and elsewhere, 
to a heavy bombardment. At Barakli two platoons— 
sent to hold the village and strengthen its defences—were 
forced to leave. When the shelling ceased a strong enemy 
patrol—between thirty and forty strong—attempted to 
reach the village, but was driven back by a platoon 
under Captain H. D. O’Brien. The only casualties 
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reported were Corporal T. Vear killed and Private T. 
Walden wounded. At dusk the two platoons of ‘“D’”’ 
Company, with a Lewis gun and some other details, made 
their way to Barakli, where they proceeded to dig 
positions in front of the village, assisted by a carrying 
party of two platoons from ‘‘B” Company. The next 
few days, which were fairly quiet, were spent in strenuous 
improvement of positions, three hundred men from the 
Ist Battalion helping at Barakli. Two companies of the 
Ist Leinsters, under Captain P. de Havilland, relieved 
““D” Company of the 6th Leinsters in the outpost line 
on the 22nd, the latter going into reserve in billets in 
Barakli Dzuma. A good deal of hostile shelling went on 
daily, but only a few casualties were sustained. 

During early April little of importance occurred. The 
enemy continued to shell the Leinster positions inter- 
mittently, but without much effect. Then on the 17th 
the Battalion moved to Elisan, where the usual cleaning 
and refitting took place. A sad accident occurred on the 
28th, when Second-Lieutenant D. L. Fletcher, while 
conducting a training class for bombers, was killed by 
the premature bursting of a hand grenade. 

On the 9th May Major Gorham, who had been appointed 
to the Battalion as second-in-command, proceeded to 
Orchard Wood to take over the command of the outpost 
line in that sector, held by a company of the Battalion. 
Here Second-Lieutenant G. W. Ahern was wounded on 
the night of the 1oth, being shot through the chest. A 
few days later the 6th Leinsters co-operated in a suc- 
cessful forward movement with the 6th Royal Irish Rifles 
for the purpose of straightening out the line. Only two 
casualties (one killed, one wounded) were sustained. The 
Bulgarians counter-attacked the Royal Irish Rifles twice, 
but were repulsed without difficulty. Consolidation of 
the new positions was then proceeded with. 

On the 1st June Captain O’Brien was fortunate enough 
to capture two Bulgarians, one of whom he wounded, 
while making a reconnaissance in front of a place called 
Swamp Wood. Valuable information was obtained from 
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these men, and a raid was carried out by two platoons 
with a Lewis gun, supported by an artillery barrage. 
A hostile post was rushed and the enemy fled, leaving one 
prisoner in the hands of the attackers. The raiding 
party then turned their attention to two more Bulgarian 
posts, but the enemy had retired without waiting to be 
attacked. A week later the Leinster Battalion was 
relieved by the 2nd Buffs and proceeded to Hamsali. It. 
had already received preliminary orders regarding the 
zoth Brigade, then occupying the left centre sector 
of the roth Divisional River Line (known as the ‘‘ Paprat ”’ 
Line). The companies bivouacked on the 9th under the 
trees immediately south of Hamsali. 

Brigadier-General Vandeleur was taken suddenly ill on 
this date, and Lieutenant-Colonel Craske assumed tem- 
porary command of the 29th Infantry Brigade, Major 
A. Gorham taking command of the Battalion. The 
following day new positions were taken up, the Battalion 
being allotted its place in the Paprat Line. Battalion 
headquarters were established about six hundred yards to 
the north-west of a point locally known as Rock Kopje, 
with “A” and “ D” Companies holding the main line 
and “B” and “C” in support. It was found that the 
water supply was very limited—only sufficient for 
drinking and cooking purposes. Attached to the 
Leinsters’ sector was a section from the 65th Company, 
Royal Engineers, and they set to work to improve the 
wells and make arrangements for the collection of waste 
water. Large storage tanks were also applied for. On 
the 12th an officer and twenty-one other ranks, besides 
nine scouts, were sent out to establish three posts. These 
posts were responsible for guarding and patrolling by 
day and night all the approaches from the Lake, and for 
keeping in touch with the posts at Ortamah and Calimah. 
There being plenty of timber available, the Battalion set 
tu work to build dining shelters and so on. Very heavy 
rain fell, which, though of value in improving the water 
supply, did not add to the comfort of the troops. The 
sector was quiet, and the days were passed in patrol work, 
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improvement of defences, instructional classes and camp 
routine. 

Notification was received of the award of a Bar to the 
Military Cross already conferred on Captain H. D. S. 
O’Brien (Northampton Regiment, attached Leinster 
Regiment) for the valuable reconnaissance carried out by 
him on Ist June, as already described. 

Life, though not idle, was uneventful. Its calm 
routine seems to have inspired various researches and 
reflections, for the historian finds the compiler of the War 
Diary remarking that the bread ration was frequently 
received by companies in a broken condition, due (it is 
stated) to the jolting on pack mules from the quarter- 
master’s stores to the company areas. “* If loaves,’’ adds 
the thoughtful scribe, “‘ could be turned out from the 
bakery with a good crust all over it might lessen the 
breakage.”” In the dear old official phraseology, ‘‘ no 
action appears to have been taken.”’ 

July passed peacefully enough, a great deal of training 
being done, and the unremitting labour of the Battalion 
on the defences, the roads and the shelters had greatly 
improved the state of affairs from a residential point of 
view. Towards the end of the month Major Gorham 
fell ill with fever, and after a few days’ struggle was 
forced to give in and proceed to hospital, Captain J. S. 
Townshend taking over the command of the Battalon. 
On the 29th it was decided by brigade that the Battalion 
should exchange sectors with the 6th Royal Irish Rifles, 
who were holding the left subsector of the brigade line. 
The change was accordingly effected on the 31st, without 
mishap, the Leinsters establishing Battalion headquarters 
just west of a point called Fountain Hill. Captain 
O’Brien, who had been on leave, returned, and, being 
senior to Captain Townshend, assumed command as from 
4th August. Lieutenant-Colonel Craske, however, now 
rejoined and reassumed command of the Battalion on 
the 6th. | 

Nothing of importance occurred until 19th August, 
when orders were received to prepare for a move to the 
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base area at short notice. In due course the Battalion 
was relieved, and the last company arrived at Paprat on 
the 26th. Moved to camp at Mirova on the following 
day, where a thorough overhaul of dress and equipment 
was undertaken. On 4th September another move was 
made—this time to the divisional concentration camp at 
Lahana and thence to Ochantar with embarkation in 
view. 

On the roth the work of refitting proceeded and 
various details of domestic economy were attended to. 
On the 14th embarkation commenced at the English 
quay on board His Majesty’s Transport Huntsgreen— 
an Austrian Lloyd steamer which had been seized in an 
Italian port on the entry of Italy into the war. After 
an uneventful voyage of five days the Battalion arrived 
safely at Alexandria. Disembarking there and entrain- 
ing the same day—the 19th September—it proceeded 
via Ismailia to Moascar where it went into camp on 
the 21st. Here it settled down to a programme of 
desert route-marching with a daily bathing parade in 
the heavily salted lakes of Ismailia and it was felt that 
a three weeks’ course of this treatment would have 
removed the grip of malaria from the Battalion. Thanks 
to the hospitality of Australians in neighbouring camps 
the first few days of the Battalion in the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force laid the foundation of the feeling of 
comparative contentment which remained till the 
Battalion’s departure in May, 1918. The General Officer 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Allenby, visited the tIoth 
Division and inspected the Leinsters’ camp, the men 
being lined up outside their tents. A brigade boxing 
tournament was held here and Corporal Halpin, renowned 
throughout the two pre-war battalions, showed that 
malaria and age are no bar to the skill of a determined 
man in the ring. 

On the 29th we commenced our journey to the front. 
We proceeded by march route along the Suez Canal to 
Kantara with a halt of twenty-four hours at E] Ferdan. 
At Kantara, which was reached on the 2nd October, 
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surplus kits were deposited ; these included a magnificent 
collection of butterflies and beetles caught by Lieutenant 
Pickup in Salonika; his collecting boxes and the 
paraphernalia of a naturalist left very little room for 
himself in his bivouac. The Battalion then proceeded 
by train to Rafa which was reached on the 4th, and 
here all ranks were introduced to the mysteries of camel 
loading and fanatss (cans for carrying water on camels). 
Appreciation was not lacking of the engineering feat 
which provided good wholesome drinking water to the 
troops in their desert camp, by means of the pipe line 
from Kantara. The quantity of water was strictly 
limited to three-quarters of a water bottle a day for all 
purposes. A certain amount of sickness reduced numbers 
but on the whole all ranks stood the marching satis- 
factorily. A very complete course of training was gone 
through, musketry, bombing, route-marching, and the 
art of pitching and striking camp in the shortest possible 
time—known amongst the men as “getting down 
to it.” 

The next move took place on the 24th, when the 
Battalion proceeded to Shellal, where it bivouacked 
on the 26th. E] Imara was the next stopping place 
(29th), and from there it went to Karm (31st). The 
water at Karm was of a particularly brackish nature 
which with chlorination made the men’s dinners most 
unpalatable. 

From Karm the Leinsters marched to Beersheba 
(4th November), their travelling companions being 
the 1st Battalion. Irgeig was reached on the 5th and 
both battalions bivouacked. Signs of hostilities were not 
wanting, and due preparations were made, this being now 
the Third Battle of Gaza described in Chapter XX XIII. 
Enemy shells were seen to fall at some distance on 
the morning of the 6th, and about midday the Battalion 
came under fire for about five minutes, two men being 
slightly wounded and one horse killed. At three o’clock 
the Battalion moved forward along the Beersheba— 
Gaza road ; then, striking off to the north, it arrived at a 
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trench near which the 5th Connaught Rangers were 
protecting the right flank of the 3rst Infantry Brigade. 
The 1st Battalion took up a position prolonging the 
outpost line to the right, and the 6th Leinsters concen- 
trated in a position to afford support to either flank as 
required. During the 7th a successful operation was 
carried out by other troops, the Turks being driven out 
of Hareira and Sheria, the 6th Leinsters remaining in 
support. At three o’clock they relieved the 1st Leinsters 
in the outpost line, the latter being detailed to clear up 
a portion of the battle ground. On the 8th the 6th 
Leinsters were directed to rendezvous in artillery 
formation on the right of the Gaza—Beersheba road, 
their left flank resting on the road. The 6th Royal 
Irish Rifles were on the left of the road, with their right 
flank on the road, both battalions facing the north-west. 
The 1st Leinsters were on the right flank of the 6th 
Battalion. , 

Taking up its allotted position at 11.20, the 6th 
Battalion advanced at 12.30, reaching the Wadi Baha 
two hours later. The Wadi was thoroughly explored, 
and the ridge in front, containing the Atawineh system 
of trenches, also visited ; the latter was already occupied 
by the British West India Regiment, part of a composite 
force co-operating from Gaza to the south-east. Four 
field guns and a good deal of ammunition and other 
booty were found. The next few days were spent in 
support and in supplying scouting and other parties, 
salvaging enemy matériel, and other duties. On the 
1oth the 29th Infantry Brigade received orders to 
concentrate at Karm, which was done, the 6th Leinsters 
arriving in the late afternoon. Here training was 
resumed, though of a slightly less strenuous nature than 
before, as it was found that the men were in many cases 
unable to stand it, owing to the prevalence of malaria. 
A week later the brigade left for Belah, the Leinsters 
arriving there on the following day. 

The Battalion’s camp near Belah was in a delightful 
cactus-edged copse known as Sheikh Neban and while here 
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the efficiency of the signallers under Lieutenant Cook 

was displayed in winning a very complicated divisional L 
competition of sending a message round a circuit of three 

or four miles by every battalion form of message-sending 
from runner to helio without a single mistake. Stirring 
stories were now reaching us of captures of village after 
village and it was the burning desire of all ranks to reach 
the actual front before the fall of Jerusalem. 

On the morning of the 20th the commanding officer 
visited and inspected the trench systems south of Gaza, 
and on the following day the Battalion made the same | 
visit, lectures being given on the attack on the city. 
The brigade continued its march on the 27th, moving 
to Deir Sineid, and from there to Beit Duras (28th). 
On the way to the latter place a general service wagon 
ran over a buried Turkish bomb, which exploded, 
injuring Company-Quartermaster-Sergeants Jennings 
and Murphy, Lance-Corporal Dennis and three men. 
Fortunately none of the wounds proved fatal. The 
march was continued to Latron which was reached on 
30th November. On the way the Battalion was intro- 
duced to the oranges from the orchards about Jaffa. 
Boys and men reaped a fortune from the long divisional 
column as it was found that an orange was a somewhat 
better thirst quencher than all the water bottles in ~~ 
Palestine filled with brackish water. Here the flat, 
sandy wastes gave place to the foothills around Jerusalem 
and the art of pitching bivouacs in straight lines gave 
place to hunting for a piece of earth large enough for a 
bivouac on the rocky terraces. 

December saw the Battalion at Beit Nuba. On the 
4th, after a conference at the headquarters of the 231Ist 
Brigade, the 29th Brigade took over the line of defence 
held by the 231st Brigade in the Beit Dukka area. The 
6th Leinsters were on the left of the brigade sector, the 
Ist Leinsters in the centre, the 5th Connaught Rangers 
on the right, and the 6th Royal Irish Rifles in support 
on the Wadi El Marna. The 6th Leinster Regiment held 
a front about one thousand nine hundred yards long. 
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6th Battalions. Third Battle of Gaza, 1917. 
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Owing to the rocky nature of the ground, trenches could 
not be dug, and stone sangars were therefore built up. 

The country at Beit Dukka and indeed during the 
remainder of the Battalion’s stay in Palestine consisted 
of a series of rocky heights separated by deep valleys each 
of which became a raging torrent after rain. The sides 
of the hills were in most cases very steep and built for 
cultivation purposes into ledges, so that each height 
became a step ladder with most of the rungs over six 
feet apart. All moves from place to place had to be 
made along the valleys—wadis as they are called, and 
as soon as a position on the heights was taken operations 
had to cease while the wadi was cleared of boulders to form 
a track for transport and guns. High ground overlooked 
nearly every position held by the 6th Battalion. The 
map first used was a copy of the survey made by Lord 
Kitchener when a Royal Engineer subaltern and one 
was able to appreciate the amount of care taken in most 
difficult country to get such an accurate picture. As 
the advance continued a new map issued by the 
Topographical Section, from surveys behind the front 
line, was used. 

A patrol sent out by the Battalion under Lieutenant 
Mockler came under heavy sniping from a neighbouring 
hill, two men—Privates Harris and Hill—being hit, the 
former being badly wounded in the left thigh and foot ; 
Acting-Sergeant Quinn carried him to the dressing 
station of the 6th Royal Dublin Fusiliers. On the 6th 
Lieutenant-Colonel Craske was wounded as described in 
Chapter XXXIII, receiving a bullet in the left upper 
forearm while selecting positions for Vickers guns. He, 
however, remained on duty until the 7th, when he 
assumed command of the brigade during the temporary 
absence of the brigadier ; the following day he went to 
the field ambulance. Major Graham, from the 6th Royal 
Irish Rifles, took over temporary command of the 
Battalion on the gth. 

The 1st Leinsters pushed out a patrol, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon of the oth, to ascertain whether the ridges 
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opposite were held by the enemy. A patrol from the 
5th Connaughts supported the 1st Leinsters on the right 
flank, and on the left they were covered by a patrol from 
the 6th Leinsters under Captain Brabazon. A dense 
mist came down, which obscured the movements of the 
patrols, but heavy firing could be heard, and about half- 
past five a message was received from Captain Brabazon 
stating that he was held up by forty Turks who occupied 
a commanding position. Contact could not be gained 
with the 1st Leinster patrol.. Owing to the difficulty of 
maintaining communication, caused by mist and dark- 
ness, the patrols were withdrawn. The 6th Leinster 
Regiment suffered one casualty—Private B. Brennan. 
At least eight Turks (it was reported) were seen to fall to 
the fire of the patrol. The Battalion was relieved from 
duty in the line on the roth, proceeding to camp—after a 
halt at Beit Nuba—at Beit Sira, where it remained for 
some time. | | | 

On the 15th a remarkable incident occurred. A 
covering party of the Royal Irish Fusiliers was sent out 
to permit of reconnaissance by the brigadier, Brigadier- 
General Vandeleur, and his four battalion commanders. 
Lieutenant Haile with his scout sergeant, Sergeant 
Graham, also went out with this covering party to 
obtain information as to lines of approach and generally 
to look at the country. While Lieutenant Haile was 
sitting resting on a terrace he noticed a hare race past 
him, he followed it with his eyes and as he turned he 
saw poised about fifteen yards above him a Turk with 
a stick grenade in his hand in the act of throwing. Lieu- 
tenant Haile flung himself off the ledge, but not before he 
felt the grenade hit him on the back and heard a dis- 
appointed cry of Allah! from the Turk. Other than a 
few scratches, and the bruise on his back from the bomb 
which had exploded harmlessly on an upper ledge, he 
suffered no ill effects from a somewhat exciting few 
seconds. 

Roadmaking and training kept the Battalion busy for 
some time. Then came Christmas Day, which proved to 
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be the most miserable imaginable from the weather point 
of view. The rain, commencing at early dawn,. continued 
in torrents all day until the late evening, and the flimsy 
bivouac was a poor protection. By superhuman efforts 
on the part of the supply columns a mail was delivered 
at about 11 a.m., the parcels in which helped to fill any 
aching voids caused by the washing of dinners into the 
wads. 

On the 26th the Battalion was informed that opera- 
tions, in which it would participate, were to be under- 
taken against the Deir Ibzia ridge and Shabuny on the 
following day. The necessary preparations were made 
and the Battalion’s attacking strength assembled in Wadi 
Sunt at 5.50 a.m. on the 27th. An advanced guard and 
a party of scouts proceeded up Wadi Sad at 6.10 and 
took over their post from the 5th Connaught Rangers. 
At seven o'clock the main body of the Battalion moved 
up to the junction Wadi Sad and Long. Three hours 
later information was received to the effect that the 5th 
Connaughts were attacking a point called Hairy Hill 
and that the 1st Leinster Regiment was on the Hump, 
with the 6th Royal Irish Rifles, on the left of the Con- 
naughts, on the Grey Ridge. Patrols from ‘‘ D’’ Com- 
pany of the 6th Leinsters had been pushed forward up 
the Shabuny Hill and the advanced guard had advanced 
up an acclivity called the Knob, and at 11.20 the officer 
commanding the latter was able to report that the Knob 
had been consolidated, that he was in touch with the 
Connaughts. Twelve minutes later the officer com- 
manding ‘“‘D’’ Company reported that his patrols had 
gained their objective without meeting any opposition, 
and the Battalion thereupon moved forward and at 
one o'clock was established in the new positions, with 
patrols out to Janiah and Wadi el Kelb. Three prisoners 
were taken in this brush, the Battalion’s casualties 
amounting only to two men wounded. 

The operations on the western side of Jerusalem, as has 
been narrated in Chapter XXXIII, had been timed to 
coincide with the Turkish organized counter-attack to 
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recapture Jerusalem, for which purpose they had moved 
all their guns from the roth Division’s front. In conse- 
quence, no shell fire was encountered during the whole 
day’s advance. This attack was the first one in which 
General Longley directed his whole Division. The Royal 
Munster Fusiliers had to continue the advance on the 
right front of the Leinsters on to an appropriately named 
hill—Shamrock Hill—and from Shabuny the Battalion 
was able to help them considerably with covering fire. 
The 6th Leinster Regiment remained in the line for 
some days, during which nothing of importance occurred, 
though a good deal of useful patrol and other work was 
done. On the 31st December the Battalion moved back 
to Deir el Khuddis in support of the left sector of the 
brigade line. The spirits and health of the troops were 
excellent, despite certain discomforts from which they 
suffered. The rough ground over which they had been 
operating was very hard on their boots, and in some cases 
the soles were almost worn through when a large consign- 
ment of new footgear arrived from Ordnance Stores. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


1917. THE 7TH BATTALION. 


FRANCE (contsnued)—THE BATTLE OF MESSINES—THE 
THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES—THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI. 


HE New Year is a landmark in the life of a battalion 

no less than in an individual : a time of retrospection 

as well as of new resolutions. Great changes had taken 
place in the 7th during the past year both in personnel 
and perspective, and it is instructive to pause here for 
a brief survey of them. Unlike the 6th Battalion the 
7th was not built up on the sound basis of a nucleus of 
Regular regimental officers ; in fact, there were no Regular 
serving officers of the Leinsters in the 7th when it took 
its place on the Western Front. True, the Battalion 
had a magnificent esprit de corps, but its ideals were, so 
to speak, local and individual. It had a great and worthy 
pride in being a unit in the Insh Division, but of regi- 
mental spirit and tradition it knew little, as was natural ; 
and reinforcements of officers and men felt that it took 
some time to become absorbed into the true spirit of the 
Battalion. But the great losses during 1916 had altered 
this, and on the first day of the New Year the tiny remnant 
of the original Battalion was absorbed by the reinforce- 
ments rather than absorbing them. A new spint had 
sprung up from the fact that the new-comers were in 
many cases serving soldiers of the Regular battalions, 
officers and men of the Reserve battalions, together with 
a good sprinkling of temporary soldiers who had been 
trained in the Reserve Battalions and had absorbed the 
regimental spirit. The fine traditions of the short life 
of the 7th were thus added to the esprit de Regiment and 
produced a new Battalion which was second to none 
bearing the name of the old Regiment. It was in this 
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fine spirit that the Battalion faced the future which 1917 
had in store for it, and by that spirit it won the proud 
epitaph, ‘‘ It never failed to take a position it was ordered 
to attack, and no German ever set foot within its trenches 
except as a prisoner.” 

The New Year opened wet and cold, and the 7th 
continued their Box and Cox life from trench to relief 
and back again in the Spanboekmolen sector in front of 
Messines Ridge. The trenches were in a bad state, the 
same old breastworks thrown up late in 1914 by the dis- 
mounted cavalry still constituted the front line, constantly 
repaired and added to, it is true, but a two-years-old 
trench is difficult to keep in good order, and shelter from 
weather and enemy action was not all that could have 
been desired. This state of things necessitated innumer- 
able working parties found by battalions in support and 
often from reserve. Thus the “ rest’ whilst out of the 
front line became a harder task than the tour of front- 
line work, especially as the Germans made great efforts 
to defeat the object of improving the trench system. 
About this time, too, the enemy developed a habit of 
shelling the support battalions in billets, and Kimmel 
Village, Chateau, and Derry Huts became doubtful health 
resorts. Whilst occupying the latter on oth January and 
roth the Battalion suffered casualties, the enemy heavily 
shelling the 60-pounder batteries a couple of hundred 
yards in rear of the camp, and some shots falling in the 
camp itself. On the latter date the enemy sent over 
357 shells between 9.15 a.m. and 2 p.m., all falling within 
a short radius of the huts, and a further dose of 40 later. 
He also brought down our observation balloon in flames, 
but the occupants made a safe landing in their parachutes. 
On 17th January heavy snow fell (the Battalion being in 
the front line) and continued for some time. Thus began 
the hardest winter experienced during the war on the 
Western Front, the snow laying for over five weeks 
accompanied by a hard series of frosts. 

This state of affairs was extremely hard on the Bat- 
talion, and work on the trenches became impossible. 
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Even in billets the cold was intense, and, with but little 
fuel available, all water supplies froze up. Life was 
indeed hard. However, the health of the Battalion was 
good, and—uncomfortable as the conditions were—a wet 
winter might have had a worse effect. The hard weather 
had the effect of keeping both enemy and ourselves com- 
paratively quiet ; the Kaiser’s birthday, 27th January, 
was celebrated by a small artillery duel, but SuleEwie 
the remainder of the month passed quietly. 

The Battalion commenced a tour of front-line dary on 
26th January, and on the 29th also absorbed the sector 
held by the 6th Royal Irish Regiment, thus holding a 
two-battalion front. On the morning of 1st February 
at 4.45 a.m. the enemy started a heavy bombardment of 
the whole front, followed at 5.15 a.m. by raids upon the 
Battalion on our left (6th Connaught Rangers) and our 
left Company, ‘ D.”’ Dressed in white overalls, to make 
detection in the snow difficult, a party of about thirty 
of the enemy attempted to enter Clougher Valley, one of 
the worst spots in our line, the trench being so blown 
about as to be almost unrecognizable, and consequently 
only held by scattered “ posts.” Our Lewis gun posts 
quickly repulsed the party, who left behind them a 
quantity of bombs (stamped January, 1917), a portable 
mine, and some rifles. Our casualties were 1 officer 
(Second-Lieutenant Ryan) wounded, 4 other ranks killed, 
and g wounded. On the following day the enemy heavily 
trench-mortared our line, a form of attack he was becoming 
much too fond of in this sector. Second-Lieutenant 
A. W. Cooke was severely wounded, I non-commissioned 
officer and 2 men killed and 4 wounded. The same night 
the Battalion went into support, having had a rather 
strenuous tour of duty, the snow and frost continuing. 

_ The month of February passed uneventfully, the 
climatic conditions having a quietening effect on both 
sides, though the enemy shelled “ C ’’ Company in Derry 
Huts with tear-gas shells, but without causing casualties. 
On 22nd February the commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. W. Gaye, proceeded home on sick leave, and 
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Major T. R. A. Stannus assumed command. The 
Battalion relieved the rst Royal Munster Fusiliers in the 
front line on 6th March and commenced another eventful 
tour of duty. The enemy had been showing increased 
activity on the front of late, and on the morning of 
the 7th during an early morning hate Second-Lieutenant 
W. Creagh was severely wounded and died shortly after- 
wards. He was a very efficient and popular officer, and 
was greatly missed in ‘“C”’ Company. Abnormal 
activity on the part of the enemy was quite evident, and 
at 3.30 p.m. on the 8th a general bombardment com- 
menced with artillery and trench-mortars of the whole of 
our front line, and continued with the greatest severity 
until 6 p.m. So heavy was the shelling that the com- 
manding officer and adjutant who were in the front line 
at the time were unable to return to Battalion head- 
quarters for some hours. Salvos of trench-mortars were 
fired by the enemy every quarter of an hour until 3 a.m. 
on the oth, and during one of these Captain George A. 
Read was killed together with 11 other ranks, and 22 
other ranks wounded during the bombardments. Captain 
Read (of the 3rd Battalion) had previously served in 
France with the 1st Leinsters—a splendid type of officer, 
loved by his men, for whom he could never do too much ; 
a most capable company officer, his loss was felt deeply 
by the whole Battalion. Together with the others of 
the Battalion’s dead he was buried later in the day at 
Pond Farm. Colonel Stannus, anticipating that the 
intense activity of the enemy meant further action, 
personally visited each company during the early hours of 
the oth, and prepared the Battalion for what was to follow. 

The commanding officer had guessed right. At 4 a.m. 
the right of the Battalion front and supports were heavily 
bombarded, ‘‘ D ’’ Company (Captain Leacroft) and “ A ’’ 
Company (Second-Lieutenant A. H. Whitehead) being 
chiefly affected. Little more than twenty minutes later 
enemy raiding parties were observed leaving their 
trenches, and “ D”’ Company immediately sent up the 
S.0.S., which was magnificently answered by our artillery, 
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Machine Gun Corps, and trench mortar batteries, all of 
which opened fire within three minutes. The raid was 
directed against the front of ‘“‘D’’ Company and was 
met with the greatest resolution.. At no point did the 
enemy enter the trenches, although the parties numbered 
at least 100 men. The enemy left 8 dead in our wire 
and 2 unwounded prisoners were captured; and as 
No Man’s Land was swept with rifle and Lewis gun fire 
in addition to the barrage, the enemy’s losses must have 
been very heavy. Second-Lieutenants R. A. Dench and 
H. Birney especially distinguished themselves during the 
attack, the former subsequently receiving the Military 
Cross, and all ranks behaved with the greatest gallantry. 
Many messages of congratulation were received during 
the day, and General Plumer (commanding Second Army) 
wired—“* Army commander wishes his congratulations to 
be conveyed to all ranks engaged last night,”’ whilst the 
divisional general’s message ran, “‘ Well done, Leinsters, 
I thank you alJ.—HIckIE.” 

The Battalion was relieved on 12th March and pro- 
ceeded into back-billets in the neighbourhood of Flétre 
for a period of training and well-deserved rest. It had 
held the Spanboek sector front for six months, and the 
winter had been unusually severe, but notwithstanding 
the hardships the men were in good health and moral. The 
remainder of March was spent in the back area and com- 
fortable billets. Battalion and brigade sports were held, 
and the 7th Leinsters upheld the Regimental tradition 
by producing an unbeatable tug-of-war team, and also won 
the officers’ 100 and 220 yards (Captain J. A. J. Farrell) 
and officers’ wrestling on horseback. During this period 
the new form of attack was practised daily—platoons 
divided into sections of riflemen, bombers, and Lewis 
gunners advancing in extended order in waves—and keen 
rivalry existed between companies in proficiency. 

On Ist April the Battalion moved into support in the 
old sector, ‘‘ C ’’ Company being heavily shelled in Polka 
Farm, suffering 9 casualties; three days later it pro- 
ceeded to take over the Vierstraate sector of the front 
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line, immediately.on the left of the old sector, and facing 
Petit Bois and Wytschaete. On the 5th the right bat- 
talion (6th Royal Irish Regiment) carried out a very 
successful raid on a big scale, behind a creeping barrage. 
The front of the Battalion came in for some of the retalia- 
tion, but casualties were light (1 killed and 6 wounded). 
The enemy appeared very nervous and to expect a general 
attack—intelligent anticipation—probably caused by the 
greatly increased activity behind our lines. He was very 
quiet in the front line, but did considerable shelling of 
roads and battery positions. A new departure, the forma- 
tion of a Battalion Intelligence Section under Second- 
Lieutenant A. H. Whitehead, proved of great value, the 
men being trained as scouts, guides, and observers, and 
it was significant that they were instructed to devote 
special attention to Petit Bois and Wytschaete localities. 
It is interesting that the official War Diary of this period 
states, “‘ The moral of the Battalion is high, the Battalion 
has never been in better form and crime is practically nil. 
Strength of the Battalion, 30 officers and 955 other ranks.” 

April was marked by the increase in volume of our 
artillery fire on this front, culminating on 7th May by a 
bombardment of the whole enemy system by every gun 
on the Second Army front. The face of the country was 
changing daily under these. heavy bombardinents, and 
the enemy ceased to hold his front-line trenches at Petit 
Bois. It was now evident to all that something big was 
shortly to take place, and it was with some excitement 
that the Battalion proceeded on roth May to march to a 
special training ground, having previously examined 
under a staff officer an exact model of the Wytschaete 
area, on a large enough scale (} acre of ground) to make 
the salient points quite clear to all ranks. The troops 
took a keen and intelligent interest in this model, to such 
an extent, indeed, that many spent their spare time in 
visiting and contemplating it. This was probably the 
first time in modern warfare that such a model was used 
to educate troops. 

On the following day whilst billeted at Eecke the 
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2nd Leinsters arrived in neighbouring billets. The two 
Battalions had never met in France before, and each had 
much to say to the other. The company officers’ messes 
of the 7th entertained the opposite numbers of the 2nd, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Murphy and Major Frend. were 
warmly welcomed by Lieutenant-Colonel Stannus. Three 
days’ march brought the 7th to the training area in the 
neighbourhood of Journy, where the intelligence sections 
of each battalion were soon busy under brigade arrange- 
ments transforming the area into a resemblance of the 
Wytschaete sector. Assault training under brigade 
arrangements continued until the 29th. On the 26th the 
army commander inspected the training and expressed 
himself confident of the success of the brigade in the 
important task allotted to them in the forthcoming 
Battle of Messines, the objective and preliminaries of 
which have already been described in Chapter XXXVI. 
Whilst the Battalion was billeted in Journy Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. A. M. Buckley, D.S.O., rejoined from sick 
leave, having been away since October, 1916. Few of 
the present officers and men had served under him, but 
that attractive personality which all who knew and served 
with him so freely acknowledged soon overcame all 
reserve, and he was very soon the “ Father’ of one of 
the happiest “‘ families” in France. - Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stannus, who had trained the Battalion for the great 
task and taken such a keen and careful interest in that 
training, was, at Colonel Buckley’s suggestion to the 
brigadier, allowed to retain the actual command until the 
operations were over. The spirit that prompted the 
suggestion was typical of the sportsmanship of Colonel 
Buckley. On 1st June the Battalion marched into Clare 
Camp near Bailleul ready and confident for its task, and 
on the 3rd went into brigade support at “ Birr Barracks.” 
Next day a dinner was held at the Hospice, Locre, at 
which Major Willie Redmond, replying to the toast of the 
16th Irish Division, made an eloquent and touching 
speech, his last public utterance, as he was killed in the 
attack three days later, to the great grief of all Irishmen. 
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The hour of the 7th Battalion was now soon to strike. 
On 5th June it moved into the line. The following day 
was spent putting the finishing touches to all the prepara- 
tions for the morrow, and by 2 a.m. on the morning of the 
7th all was ready. The padre (Rev. J. Wrafter, M.C.) 
made a tour of the line, administering the rites of his 
church to his flock, cheering and encouraging them as was 
his wont ; a hush seemed to settle over the front, and for 
an hour before Zero hardly a shot was fired, and for once 
the big guns were silent. 

Although the strategic situation has been fully explained 
in the earlier chapter dealing with the part played by the 
2nd Battalion in the Battle of Messines, it will not be out 
of place to insert a short summary in this account of the 
ath Leinster Regiment. The Somme Campaign of 1916 
had given the British the command of the high ground in 
that area; the Vimy Ridge operations in April, 1917, had 
given us a continuance of the same high ground from 
Arras to Lens ; the object of the Battle of Messines Ridge 
was the prolongation of this position towards Ypres and 
the straightening out of the southern portion of the 
salient as a preliminary to a great advance to the Flanders 
coast. 

Mining operations had been going on for nearly eighteen 
months along this Messines portion of the front, and 
twenty great mines containing over 600 tons of explosives 
had been pushed under the enemy’s front and support 
lines. That the enemy had knowledge of this extensive 
mining there can be no doubt, but he must gravely have 
underestimated the amount of work done. On several 
occasions he had blown counter-mines and destroyed 
galleries, but now all was complete, and had the enemy 
not taken the precaution practically to abandon his front 
line for some weeks before the attack his losses would 
have been still more severe. 

It has sometimes been assumed that the enemy, having 
evacuated part of his line, did not intend to make a real 
fight for the ridge, but the contents of a captured German 
Corps Order dated 1st June leave no room for doubt 
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on that subject. This interesting document runs as 
follows :— 


(a) The absolute retention of the natural strong points 
Wijtschaete and Meesen becomes of greater importance for 
the domination of the whole Wijtschaete Salient. These 
strong points must, therefore, not fall even temporarily into 
the enemy’s hands. Their permanent commandants and the 
troops there must be informed that both these strong points 
must be defended to the utmost and held to the last man, even 
if the enemy has cut the connections on both sides and 
threatens the strong points from the rear. The same applies 
to all other holding-on points and strong-points and particu- 
larly for the advanced batteries in front of the Sehnenlinie 
which are destined for near defence. 

The troops must be told that we have very strong battle 
reserves close behind the front which are destined to throw 
back any enemy who may have temporarily broken through 
in one big counter-attack, should the battle reserves of the 
division not already have been able to do this. The fight of 
single detachments even if only in the strength of a few 
sections with machine guns, which have hung on and been 
cut off by the enemy is by no means hopeless, rather does it 
prepare the way for the success of the counter-attack of the 
strong reserves. 


(b) It must again be most strongly emphasised that 1t is of 
the greatest importance to maintain, under all conditions 
connection with the front line and the neighbouring detach- 
ments and to renew it immediately if it be temporarily 
lost. 


From this order it will be seen how extremely impor- 
tant the ridge was in the opinion of the German General 
Staff. 

For the purposes of the attack the Second Army under 
General Plumer had been moved down to cover all the 
objectives. The corps engaged were the Xth (in which 
was the 2nd Battalion), the IXth and IInd. It is with 
the IXth (centre) Corps that we are here interested, and 
it comprised the 19th (left), 16th Irish (centre), 36th 
Ulster (right) and r1th (in reserve) Divisions. The 16th 
Division had an extra brigade, the 33rd of the 11th 
Division, attached for the battle. In the attack the 47th 
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Brigade was on the right and the 49th on the left of the 
16th Division, the Irish line from left to right for the 
Original attack being comprised of 7th Inniskillings, 
7/8th Royal Irish Fusiliers, 7th Leinsters, and 6th Royal 
Irish Regiment. Having thus briefly set the stage, we 
return to the actors, and chiefly those of the 7th Leinsters. 
Having taken up its assembly positions the Battalion 
was disposed as follows :—Headquarters at Lunette 
Dug-outs, at the top of one of the mine-shafts, ‘‘ A ’’ Com- 
pany (Captain V. J. Farrell, M.C.) and “ B’’ Company 
(Lieut. W. Lyon) in front line facing Petit Bois, comprising 
the first two waves of attack ; “ C ’’ Company (Lieutenant 
Stidson) and ‘‘D” Company (Lieutenant Robb) in 
support line along Park Lane, comprising third and fourth 
waves of attack. The latter were moved slightly forward 
just before Zero hour. 

All was now ready. Deep silence lay everywhere. 
Dawn was just breaking. The nightingales in Rossignol 
Wood were still finishing their night’s song, when sud- 
denly, exactly at 3.10 a.m., hell was let loose, and the 
greatest earthquake ever felt in Northern Europe, accom- 
panied by the mightiest crash of sound ever heard by 
mortal man, broke on the still summer morn. 

Immediately from the whole enemy’s system arose his 
coloured lights—the signal to his artillery that the battle 
had begun. Three of the great mines were on the imme- 
diate front of the Battalion, and although all ranks knew 
what was to happen, the stupendous effect was almost 
more than human nerve could stand. Three great 
columns appeared out of the earth and rose slowly, 
majestically almost. The senses refused to believe that 
these were what they had been told to expect. All had 
lain down to receive the shock, it would have been 
impossible to stand or even kneel. Higher and higher 
the columns rose, and gradually the most beautiful colour 
effect was observed. Orange, blue, green and yellow 
flames seemed to emerge from the brown columns, and 
then, gradually bursting out into shapelessness, the mass 
commenced to fall to earth. For minutes literally the 
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falling débris, earth and stones, rained down, and it was 
almost impossible to move; but officers and non-com- 
missioned officers were getting busy. Under probably 
greater disadvantages than had ever been encountered 
before in any attack in the Great War the waves com- 
menced to advance. Blinded with dust and fumes, they 
staggered across the short space of what had been since 
1914 No Man’s Land. That many lost direction was 
natural, for communication became impossible; that 
units crossed and became intermingled was inevitable ; 
that officers could keep their men in any formation was 
out of the question, for none could see five yards in the 
early dawn of mist and indescribable dust. The fog of 
war had settled down on the front with a vengeance. 

The worst effect of the explosion fumes was to give a 
large number of the attackers a violent sickness, but on 
rushed the Irishmen. The barrage which broke out at | 
Zero and covered the advance of the troops was un- 
exampled in its intensity in any previous engagement of 
the war. Every machine gun on the front was pouring 
its hail of lead over the heads of the attackers, and the 
frightful rattle of these was perhaps the most deafening 
of all the inferno of sound. The many trench mortars 
were busy, too, on selected objectives. Under these 
almost insuperable difficulties of advance it was no 
wonder the troops found it impossible to keep close to 
the creeping barrage, but fortunately the enemy’s response 
was weak, owing to the wonderful counter-battery work 
of our heavy guns. 

Gradually, however, some order came out of chaos, 
and the greatest credit is due to the commanders of the 
leading companies for their work in reorganizing the 
units under their command. Slowly the fog lifted and 
troops could see their objectives and get some idea of 
direction. During this time the chief casualties had 
been from the enemy’s machine guns situated in concrete 
dug-outs and in the ruins of Wytschaete Village. A 
number of Germans were bayoneted in Nancy Switch 
trench, situated between Petit Bois and Wytschaete 
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Wood, and some delay was experienced in advancing 
as it was difficult to locate the enemy posts. However, 
they were gradually mopped up, and a number of 
prisoners, belonging to the 4th Grenadier Regiment and 
33rd Fusiliers were sent back. 

The Red objective having been reached on time (Zero -+ 
20 minutes), companies were partially reorganized, ‘‘ C ”’ 
and ‘‘ D”’ pressing on to the Blue line. ‘‘C’’ Company, 
especially, had much difficulty with enemy machine-gun 
posts, but receiving a reinforcement of Lewis gunners 
sent up from “ A’’ Company by Captain V. J. Farrell 
(who with his usual keen observation in an operation had 
appreciated the situation correctly) after a stiff fight 
reached their objective somewhat after scheduled time. 
““D” Company reached the objective on time—viz., 
I hour 40 minutes after Zero—and Lieutenant Robb with 
a small party reconnoitred the Hospice, which apparently 
had been first secured by the 49th Brigade. Shortly after 
this the second line of attack, rst Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
passed through the 7th Leinsters towards the Green objec- 
tive in splendid order through a heavy barrage, their 
formations being splendidly kept; and as they passed 
our Battalion headquarters in artillery formation they 
received a rousing cheer. They reached their objectives, 
the extreme limits of Wytschaete Village, according to 
time-table at 3 hours 40 minutes after Zero with the aid 
of a section of tanks which, unfortunately, were almost 
all put out of action. The day of a really successful 
tank attack had not yet arrived. 

Meanwhile a catastrophe had occurred at Battalion 
headquarters. A few moments after Zero, Lunette Dug- 
outs came under very heavy shell fire, one shell bursting 
at the door of headquarters where the Battalion Staff 
were observing the effect of the mines. The commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel T. R. A. Stannus, and the 
adjutant, Captain E. L. L. Acton, M.C., were very severely 
wounded, the trench-mortar officer attached, Captain 
Roche, was killed, as were also two artillery liaison officers 
and four other ranks. It was a sad blow to the Battalion, 
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but fortunately Captain J. A. J. Farrell, who was acting 
second-in-command, was only severely shaken by the 
concussion, and he at once assumed command and 
appointed Second-Lieutenant A. H. Whitehead as his 
adjutant. The commanding officer and adjutant were 
removed as soon as possible to the dressing-station, after 
receiving first-aid from the Battalion medical officer, 
Captain G. D. Watkins, R.A.M.C. 

Owing to the confusion which prevailed, it was some time 
before reliable reports were received as to the position 
of affairs from companies, but as soon as it was clear that 
the objectives had been taken headquarters moved up 
to Petit Bois, where advanced headquarters were estab- 
lished and the new commanding officer and adjutant 
made a tour of the whole front, where companies were 
rapidly digging themselves in, though very exhausted 
after their trying time. Later the brigadier came up to 
headquarters to congratulate the Battalion on its success. 
He brought good news. All objectives had been taken 
on the entire front, and were being consolidated. The 
artillery were advancing to new positions to cover the 
further attack, which was carried out later by the 33rd 
Brigade and resulted in a further advance of 2,000 yards 
to the Oosterverne line, in conjunction with the 24th 
Division. One of the units of attack of this division was 
the 2nd Leinsters, so the Regiment was doubly repre- 
sented in the battle. During the operation the 7th 
Battalion took 60 prisoners and killed from 80 to 100 
of the enemy, capturing amongst other booty—4 machine 
guns, 2 trench mortars, 1 dynamo, some hundreds of 
rifles, large quantities S.A.A., bombs and land-mines. 
The casualties amounted to 8 officers wounded (Major 
Stannus, Captain Acton, Second-Lieutenants Robb, 
Magahy, Moran, Barry, Hamilton and Delaney), 15 other 
ranks killed, and 92 wounded. 

At 6 p.m. the same evening the Battalion moved back 
to the old front line in divisional reserve. The enemy 
made some half-hearted counter-attacks during the night, 
but without success, and all ground gained was held. It 
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was a great victory, possibly the most complete in the 
war up to date. Admirably conceived and splendidly 
carried out, the greatest praise is due to staff and forma- 
tions, but perhaps most of all to the officers and men 
assembled within a few yards of the mines who made the 
first crossing of No Man’s Land in the most difficult and 
nerve-shaking conditions. Of these the 7th Leinsters 
were among the first, and nobly did they perform their 
allotted task. 

Thus fell Messines Ridge, and only when one stood on 
its summit and looked westward upon the old British 
lines could it be properly realized how completely every 
trench and post had been under German observation for 
nearly three years, and what an agony it had been to 
hold them. But looking eastward with the gentle slope 
from Wytschaete hopes of future discomfort for the 
enemy rose high. To those who had suffered much for 
long weary months it seemed a miracle that all had thus 
been changed in the few hours of the great battle. The 
victory was celebrated by a Battalion dinner at Locre on 
the oth, the toasts of both the 16th Irish and 36th Ulster 
Divisions being heartily received. 

A few days later the sad news that Major Stannus had 
died of his wounds in hospital reached the Battalion 
and tempered the feelings of triumph with real sadness. 
He was universally loved by all in the Battalion and 
many out of it. Fearless, untiring, helpful on all occa- 
sions, cheery in all circumstances, his foresight was 
remarkable, his personality magnetic. All ranks mourned 
a close personal friend and a fine commanding officer. 
“The Little White-haired Man’’ was known to many 
besides the Leinster Regiment. 

The Battalion was relieved on gth June and proceeded 
to back-billets to refit after the battle. It is extra- 
ordinary the number of articles that require to be 
replaced after a big engagement, and the quartermaster 
was busy for some days. Captain J. M. Carleton, a 
regular serving officer, was appointed adjutant, vice 
Captain Acton; Lieutenant-Colonel Buckley assumed 
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command, and Captain J. A. J. Farrell (who later received 
the D.S.O. for his fine work at Messines) was appointed 
second-in-command. It is interesting to note that at 
this time there were three brothers Farrell with the 
Battalion. Captain ‘‘ J. A. J.’ now second-in-command, 
Captain ‘ V. J.’”’ commanding ‘‘ A’’ Company (who did 
such splendid work earlier in the year as officer com- 
manding 47th Brigade Pioneers, and led his company with 
great gallantry in the Messines attack, sending timely 
aid to ‘‘C’’ Company when badly wanted), and Lieu- 
tenant ‘“‘G. E.,” Battalion signalling officer, who showed 
conspicuous ability and established a “‘ report centre ”’ in 
Petit Bois very early in the battle, being rewarded with 
a divisional parchment certificate. 

The 16th Division was at this time transferred from 
the Second to the Fifth Army and proceeded to a training 
area, the 7th Leinsters being billeted in the village of 
Eringhem, the first British troops to be located there, 
thus causing a keen interest in the neighbourhood. A 
party of officers and men spent a pleasant and instructive 
day on the 15th, proceeding by London motor buses to 
witness a demonstration of “ platoon attack”’ at the 
Army School, at which Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
was also present. On 26th June the Battalion was 
inspected by the XIXth Corps commander, Major- 
General Watts, who spoke highly of the general appear- 
ance of the men, their steadiness in marching past, and 
specially mentioned the good turn-out of the transport 
and company cookers. Later in the day Brigadier- 
General Pereira addressed the Battalion on parade and 
read the following message from the divisional com- 
mander :—‘‘ To-morrow is the first anniversary of the 
first raid which was carried out by the 16th Division. 
I feel I must send my congratulations to you, your 
brigade staff, and to the officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the 7th Leinsters, not only for setting 
so fine an example on the night of 26th June, 1916, but 
also for having through a whole year of constant warfare 
maintained (indeed I may say increased) the offensive 
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spirit which gave the division its first successes. Guille- 
mont and Messines were the natural results of Loos and 
its craters. I beg you to convey to the Battalion the 
expression of my admiration.’’ General Pereira also 
gave a dinner on Ist July to fifty-five non-commissioned 
officers and men present with the Battalion who took 
part in the Loos raid. 7 

During this period a number of drafts arrived and 
brought up the strength of the Battalion to full comple- 
ment. Amongst the arrivals was Major J. D. Mather, 
who assumed the duties of second-in-command. On 
3rd July Battalion sports were held before a large 
attendance, the prizes being distributed by the divisional 
general, who also inspected the Battalion on the following 
day and congratulated them upon their share of the 
Messines victory, and told the troops that the 16th, 
together with a few other divisions, had been selected as 
“storm-troops,” an honour earned by their splendid 
offensive spirit. Shortly afterwards the Battalion pro- 
ceeded to the Tattenham area for further special training 
in attack. It had now become generally known that 
the division was shortly to take part in another great 
attack, and it was assumed that this would take place 
in the Ypres sector. 

On the 18th July the divisional commander dis- 
tributed honours awarded to officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men for the battle of Wytschaete. The 
Battalion left the training area on the 23rd, and proceed- 
ing by rail from St. Omer to Abbeele marched from thence 
to Watou, where further attack schemes were carried 
out, moving up towards the line on the 30th in very wet 
weather. Finally, during the night 30th/31st July the 
Battalion took up its quarters around Goldfish Chateau 
in readiness to play its part in a great operation. 

The course of the Third Battle of Ypres, and a survey 
of the events which led up to it, have been sketched out 
in Chapter XXXVII, so that here it will be sufficient 
merely to repeat some of the features of that chapter 
so that the doings of the 7th Battalion in the battle may 
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be understood. No great offensive up to this period had 
been attempted as a surprise, and it would have been 
impossible to prevent the enemy knowing that great 
preparations were being made in the Salient for a major 
operation. The German airmen were daring and skilful 
and were often able to evade our ’planes and get valuable 
information of our preparations. The Salient is the 
most difficult ground for concealing movement as Ypres 
is the bottle-neck through which everything has to pass, 
being built in the middle of aswamp. Thus, the enemy 
were well prepared for the battle that was to take place, 
in fact the German Press had been discussing it for 
weeks. The object of the attack was to continue the 
successes won at the Ancre, Vimy and Messines for the 
possession of the ndges, and to flatten out the Ypres 
Salient, especially on the north side. But the enemy 
had a very firm grip on this sector. The continuous 
trench had to some extent been discarded except in 
the old front line system. The ground was held by 
disconnected trenches and “strong points’ arranged 
in depth and comprising many “ mebus’”’ or concrete 
forts, built very low in the ground so as to be difficult 
targets for gun-fire. The walls were enormously thick 
and reinforced with iron bars so that a direct hit of 
even a 5.9 could be withstood. Each contained a 
garrison of twenty to thirty men in or around the fort 
with as many as three machine guns, which were fired 
through narrow horizontal slits, to enable the guns to 
traverse a wide field of fire. An entrance at rear, very 
small, almost a tunnel, prevented attacking troops 
using bombs effectively. Such was the “ pill-box’”’ 
defensive system, and it was a hard one to break. 

The British line of battle from north to south comprised 
the XIVth, XVIIIth, X1Xth, and IInd Corps, and it was 
to the XIXth that the 16th Division belonged. When 
the first attack took place on the early morning of 31st 
July, it was in reserve, but though in reserve the troops 
had an important and, as it proved, a dangerous task 
to perform. 
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A large party of the 47th Brigade, including 500 men 
with 21 officers of the 7th Leinsters, was detailed to dig 
a trench and bury a cable connecting up forward com- 
munication as the attack progressed. The bombardment 
was tremendous, and the party had to move up through 
Ypres and make its way in small groups through the 
countless batteries scattered all over the face of the 
country. It was no easy task, but Potijze Chateau was 
reached at 9.15 a.m. where tools were distributed. The 
intelligence section of the Battalion acted as guides and 
proved of great value, having previously reconnoitred 
the tracks and battery positions. 

The neighbourhood of the chateau was unhealthy, 
the enemy’s guns paying it great attention. Proceeding 
along the Potijze road the party came under heavy 
shrapnel fire, and a number of casualties occurred, 
including Second-Lieutenant W. H. Wilkie, whose thigh 
was broken by a splinter. Company Sergeant-Major 
Byrne, ‘‘ A’”’ Company, a most efficient warrant officer, 
was killed with several men of ‘“‘A’’ Company on the 
road. It seemed almost impossible to proceed to dig a 
trench under these conditions, but, encouraged by Colonel 
Buckley, who showed a fine example, and the company 
officers, the men fell to with a will and soon provided 
themselves with shelter in the trench they were 
digging. The work took several hours to complete, 
but after the first couple the shelling subsided and the 
work was only occasionally interfered with. Casualties 
this day were 1 officer wounded, 10 other ranks killed, 
33 wounded. 

Rain began to fall heavily in the afternoon, and the 
weather continued to help the enemy for over a month 
and had a far-reaching result on the success of the 
operations. The working party returned to the grounds 
of Goldfish Chateau late in the afternoon, but the only 
shelter from the pouring rain was the men’s ground 
sheets, and a very dismal night was spent in the open. 
It was apparent that the first attack had not met with 
the success hoped for, and during the night word was 
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received that the Battalion might be called to move 
up at short notice. 

Orders to this effect were received next day, and the 
Battalion moved up through Ypres during the afternoon 
and came into support of the 15th Division which had 
suffered very heavy casualties. The Battalion spent the 
night in the old British front line trench (Cambridge 
Trench), which was terribly battered and still the object 
of much enemy shelling. All the dug-outs were crowded 
with men of various details, Royal Engineers, stretcher- 
bearers, burial parties, carrying parties, etc.; in fact, 
everyone in the neighbourhood seemed to be crammed 
into this trench. There was great confusion as the 
enemy were shelling the trench heavily, and little chance 
of rest for the men. It is interesting to note that Colonel 
Buckley’s famous ‘ buggy” drove all the way from 
Goldfish Chateau to Cambridge Trench with mess gear 
which, however, it was impossible to use. 

Early next morning the Battalion relieved the 8/roth 
Gordon Highlanders in support positions, that battalion 
having practically ceased to exist; only one officer and 
sixty-six men remained. The weather was still vile 
and the ground a series of shell-holes intersecting one 
another, filled with liquid mud, and every trench had 
several feet of water in it. It was almost impossible to 
advance, and the men, heavily laden with equipment and 
the paraphernalia of battle, had to pull one another out 
of the morass at every step. Attack under such con- 
ditions was a physical impossibility and it was all that 
mortal men could do to hold on to the ground won. 
Headquarters were established in Wild Wood and were 
under intense shell-fire throughout the day, several 
direct hits were registered on the German fort they 
occupied, and, but for the wonderful strength of its 
construction, casualties would have been very heavy. 
As it was, several runners were hit, and the casualties 
during this relief were 1 officer (Lieutenant Robb) 
wounded, 6 other ranks killed and 38 wounded. The 
companies occupied the Douglas line of trenches on 
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the Frezenberg Ridge. Early on the 3rd orders were 
received that the Battalion would take over the front 
line at night-fall, and the intelligence officer (Lieutenant 
A. H. Whitehead) was sent forward by the commanding 
officer to reconnoitre the position. Under very difficult 
conditions the Battalion moved into position early in 
the night, relieving the 7th Seaforths and details of other 
units of the 15th Division who had been severely battered 
since their attack on 31st July. For his valuable work 
during this difficult relief Lieutenant Whitehead received 
the Miltary Cross. 

Battalion headquarters were now situated in Frezen- 
berg Redoubt, another concrete fort, but as the position 
of these forts was thoroughly well known to the enemy, 
who had built them, they were constantly under shell- 
fire, and any movement was speedily replied to by the 
watchful enemy. ‘‘A’’ Company occupied an outpost 
line of shell-holes, ‘“‘ B’’ and ‘‘ C ’’ Companies the front 
line, which was a series of shell-holes linked up in places, 
but half full of water, and some German disused gunpits, 
while “‘ D ’’ Company was in support in the redoubt. 

During this relief Captain W. P. Stidson (commanding 
““C”’ Company) was severely wounded and died before 
arriving at the dressing station—a very gallant and 
efficient officer deservedly popular with all ranks—and 
Second-Lieutenant F. F. Barry also badly wounded, 
lost an arm, whilst temporarily in command of “D”’ 
Company. It may be noted that at this period all com- 
panies were under command of very junior officers, 
one lieutenant and three second-lieutenants, all of whom 
showed the splendid leadership and cheerful endurance 
which alone could have encouraged the troops to stand 
the great hardships of this time. During this second 
relief the casualties were 1 officer killed and 2 wounded, 
2 other ranks killed, and 58 wounded. 

During the 4th and 5th August the Battalion held 
grimly on to the position in most trying conditions. It 
was almost impossible to get rations to the forward 
companies, and any attempt at cooking was of course 
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impossible. Many heroic deeds were done, especially by 
the “runners’’ who were the only means of com- 
munication between headquarters and the companies, and 
to approach headquarters was to take one’s life in one’s 
hands as it was under constant shell-fire day and night. 
One such deed deserves special mention. On the after- 
noon of the 5th during a particularly heavy “ strafe ’’ the 
medical officer (Captain G. ID. Watkins) hearing a cry from 
one of our derelict tanks lying on the Frezenberg—Zonne- 
beke road, some 200 yards in advance of headquarters, 
made his way in full view of the enemy to it, and found 
there a wounded man of the 15th Division who had 
apparently taken shelter behind the tank in the attack on 
31st July, and had lain there since. The medical officer 
lifted and carried the wounded man to within thirty 
yards of headquarters and finding it impossible to carry 
him further came to headquarters for assistance, and 
with the help of a gallant artillery officer attached to the 
Battalion eventually got the wounded man safely into 
the redoubt. For this fine act of mercy Captain Watkins 
received a well-earned [).S.0. 

During these days it was noticed that the enemy had 
practical control of the air in this sector and was extremely 
active, flying low over the troops who had but little 
cover, dropping bombs and using his machine guns 
constantly. From headquarters the enemy artillery 
could be plainly observed on the edge of Zonnebeke 
Wood, working his field guns, and any movement on our 
side was quickly the object of sniping by artillery fire. 

The enemy made a strong counter-attack on the 
immediate right of the Battalion on the evening of 5th 
August, and, although the enemy movement was observed 
in front of the Battalion’s position, no actual attack took 
place on its front. Still the enemy’s barrage swept the 
front and many casualties were suffered. By this time 
the Battalion was in a very serious state; the weather 
was still wet, and every officer and man had “ trench 
feet ’’ to a varying extent. Casualties had been heavy, 
rations and water almost impossible to distribute, and 
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the incessant fire of the enemy still continued. Thus 
the news, received late on 5th August, that the Battalion 
was to be relieved at night was joyful tidings, especially 
as it could be truthfully said that what had been taken 
over had been held. The following letter sent by Colonel 
Buckley to officers commanding companies with the 
relief orders, deserves to be recorded in the annals of 
the Regiment. 


‘** DEAR MAGAHY, WELD, FUDGER AND ASHE, 


“As we are going out to-night, right back, for a real 
rest, I want to put before you one or two facts, which in 
turn I want you to put before the officers and men of 
your companies. 

“‘T consider this to be the greatest trial that the old 
7th Leinsters have ever gone through, and I am proud to 
say that in the eyes of our brigadier and G.O.C. we 
have come through it with flying colours and high honour. 

‘“‘On Friday last when two battalions were detailed 
to hold the present front-line I was asked to join in a 
general protest on account of the exhaustion of our men. 

“‘ T reported our men to be in a greater state of exhaus- 
tion than I had ever seen the Battalion before. But 
realizing that this is a fight to the finish, I was loth to 
say anything that would tarnish our well-earned reputa- 
tion in the G.O.C’s. eyes as the ‘ Fighting Leinsters,’ so 
I closed my written report with these words :—‘ Although 
I feel it my duty to report that the men of my battalion 
are really genuinely exhausted, at the same tsme I know 
that we are living in exceptional days and we shall make an 
exceptional effort sf called upon to do so.’ I felt I was 
speaking for my officers and men, and I am proud to see 
how magnificently you have all—officers and men— 
backed me up. As a result General Hickie decided to 
give the Leinsters the pride of place, he left us to hold 
the whole front single-handed, the same front as he originally 
detatled to be held by two battalions. No greater compli- 
ment, no greater honour has ever befallen the 7th 
Leinsters. Generals Pereira and Hickie have written 
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me words which make me thrill with pride for the honour 
of commanding a battalion with so grand a fighting spirit. 
Both generals will personally speak to thank the men as 
soon as we get out. Tell all your officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men of what I am telling you. 
We are not yet out of the wood, Jet us see to it that at the 
eleventh hour nothing is done to detract from the high 
honour that has come to us. I appeal to you once 
again—officers and men let us pull ourselves together 
for the last lap. Let us carry out the relief in silence, 
cheerfulness and order. No stragglers, no missing men, 
no rifles or packs abandoned. Let us march out up to 
the Leinster standard on which the 7th has always 
prided itself. 

‘* As for me, my heart has bled for you all during these 
days and nights of trial. I shall thank God when I see 
you all safely out, and there is no prouder colonel in the 
whole British Army than I am to-day. You have all, 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men, behaved 
magnificently. 

“G. A. M. BUCKLEY, 
“* Lseutenant-Colonel, 
“* Commanding 7th Bn. Leinster Regt.” 


The line was taken over by the 2nd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, and a tedious relief was not completed until 
nearly 4 a.m. The march out along the Potijze road 
was a nightmare; the men, shelled as they went along, 
stumbled at every step through weariness and sore feet. 
The road was strewn with the debris of battle—destroyed 
transport waggons, dead horses every few yards, and 
worse still the numerous dead and dying men, who had 
collected along that shambles, the one artery of com- 
munication to a whole divisional front since the morning 
of 31st July. Passing wearily through Ypres the 
Battalion came in for a quantity of gas-shells but 
eventually entrained on the light railway and reached 
Toronto Camp by daylight. Many seasoned campaigners 
spoke of this tour of duty as the worst ever experienced, 
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relieved the 6th Royal Irish Regiment in the front line 
on 3rd September. This sector proved to be the best 
trench system as regards comfort and cleanliness that the 
Battalion had experienced. Headquarters staff and 
company were well provided for in Railway Reserve in 
sound and spacious dug-outs and the trenches were of 
comparatively new construction. The front line was that 
portion of the Hindenburg Line wrested from the enemy 
in May and was an excellent trench linking up the line 
of concrete forts or ‘“‘ mebus ”’ captured in the Bullecourt 
fighting by the Australians. The derelict tanks used 
in the attack on 12th April were still conspicuous objects 
on the landscape. The enemy’s front line was the 
famous Tunnel Trench, originally the support of the 
Hindenburg Line, which gave the enemy complete shelter 
‘in its underground caverns. It was soon obvious that 
the outstanding feature of the fighting in this sector 
was trench-mortar warfare, and in the trench-mortar 
officer in charge of the sector, Captain Blagdon, the 
Battalion found an enthusiast at his work. 

On 8th September a new form of attack, so far as the 
Battalion was concerned, was carried out. At 8 a.m. 
one thousand gas projectiles, which had been collected 
on the Battalion front, were discharged by means of 
trench-mortar projectors, against the enemy lines. As 
far as could be gathered (confirmed later by prisoners 
captured) he suffered very considerably and was quiet 
for some time. Unfortunately some of the projectiles 
fell short into our own front line, and a number of casual- 
ties occurred. Second-Lieutenant H. E. Joblin, a very 
promising young officer, and an adopted son of Colonel 
Buckley, was a victim, and died a few hours later as the 
result of this gas attack, together with two other ranks, 
and fourteen other serious cases of gassing were reported. 
In the evening the enemy retaliated by shelling head- 
quarters with gas shells and later sent over large clouds 
of smoke mixed with gas shells and rifle grenades. The 
smoke was formed by throwing smoke bombs into No 
Man’s Land, with the object of disguising the nature of 
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the shells sent over. Fortunately no casualties resulted. 
The remainder of the month passed quietly, regular 
intervals of trench duty and rest and training being 
observed. On 25th September the divisional commander 
addressed the Battalion and congratulated the recipients 
of honours for the Battle of Ypres. On the same day a 
cross-country run took place, there being over two 
hundred starters. A further gas projector attack took 
place on the left of the Battalion on 5th October after a 
heavy bombardment of the enemy’s trenches, but his 
retaliation was very weak. Trench mortars and Stokes 
guns were becoming increasingly active on the sector and 
hardly a day passed without the enemy being subjected 
to a heavy bombardment, to which he replied but feebly. 

Captain J. M. Carleton having been appointed an 
instructor to the United States Army, Lieutenant A. H. 
Whitehead, M.C., was appointed to succeed him as 
adjutant, and Second-Lieutenant B. H. O’Brien became 
intelligence officer. It had become necessary to obtain 
a definite identification of the enemy troops holding the 
line in front of the Battalion, so preparations were made 
to carry out a raid. As a preliminary a patrol recon- 
naissance of Tunnel Trench was made by Lieutenant 
C. Weld and a small party, which obtained very valuable 
information and greatly helped the success of the subse- 
quent raid. For his good work on this patrol and 
previous occasions Lieutenant Weld received the Military 
Cross. The raid was carried out on the morning of 16th 
October by three parties of thirty men each, under the 
leadership of Captain R. A. Dench, M.C., Lieutenant 
C. Magahy and Second-Lieutenant Ryan (support party). 
At Zero a “dummy ” gas attack was made by means of 
compressed air cylinders which had been placed in the 
front line. The hissing of the escaping air exactly 
resembled gas projectors, and smoke bombs were carried 
along the front line giving the appearance of a rising gas 
cloud. The effect of this ruse was that the enemy at once 
donned their gas masks and made for the tunnel, assuming 
that no infantry action could accompany a gas attack. 
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The raiders entered the enemy trench at 2.10 a.m., as 
arranged, but Lieutenant Magahy being hit, and the 
trench so battered by constant trench-mortar bombard- 
ments as to be almost unrecognizable, his party failed to 
connect with that of Captain Dench. However, two 
prisoners were taken by the latter (with gas helmets on) 
and they evinced the greatest surprise to find our men 
in their trench without gas helmets, one intelligent 
prisoner at his examination inquiring if the British had 
invented a new gas that would harm the enemy without 
affecting themselves. 

Besides the capture of the prisoners, who afforded an 
important identification, a large number of bombs were 
thrown down the entrances to the tunnel and enemy 
casualties must have been numerous. Perhaps the most 
important result of the raid was the information obtained 
by Major Holbrow of the 156th Company Royal Engineers 
who gallantly accompanied the raid, and effected a careful 
reconnaissance of the trench and of the electrical means 
for blowing it up from a control station some distance in 
rear in the case of its capture. This proved of the 
greatest value in the subsequent attack and capture of 
the trench on 20th November when a party of Royal 
Engineers cut all the leads to the mines immediately the 
trench was entered and thus probably saved heavy 
casualties. Captain Dench led his party with great 
gallantry and as a reward was given a bar to his Military 
Cross, a well-deserved honour. The casualties of the 
party were 2 officers (Lieutenant Magahy and Second- 
Lieutenant Ryan) wounded, 1 other rank killed and 6 
wounded. The corps commander (Lieutenant-General 
Haldane) sent his congratulations and thanks to the 
Battalion during the day for the valuable work achieved. 
The enemy retaliated for our attack, and on three con- 
secutive days—3rd, 4th and 5th November—he dis- 
charged gas projectiles against the unit on the right of 
the Battalion front, accompanied by a barrage of gas shells. 

On 6th November whilst entering his dug-out, Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major Albert Clarke was killed by a 
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shell splinter. A most efficient and gallant warrant 
officer, his loss was felt throughout the Battalion. 
Second-Lieutenant G. M. E. Girard was unfortunately 
killed on the 16th by an accident whilst firing a rifle 
grenade in the Jine. Increased activity on the part of 
the divisional artillery was the feature of the subsequent 
days and attention was specially paid to the enemy’s wire. 
Preparations for the capture of Tunnel Trench were pushed 
forward and were complete on the 19th November. 

This operation was timed to synchronize with the 
Cambrai battle further south and was essentially a portion 
of it. The r6th Division attacked on a three-brigade 
front, and the 47th Brigade had the 6th Connaught 
Rangers and 1st Royal Munster Fusiliers in the front 
line, the 7th Leinsters being in support. The attack 
was immediately successful and only on the extreme 
right of the Rangers did the enemy hold on to their 
trench. A defensive flank was formed here. The 
Leinsters had not been idle, large parties had proceeded 
to carry up ammunition and bombs across No Man’s 
Land to the captured trench under heavy fire, and 
Second-Lieutenants Tricks and Beavan in charge of 
parties did valuable work. At nightfall a new com- 
munication trench was dug to the newly-captured 
position. On the 22nd the Battalion relieved the 6th 
Connaught Rangers in the new line, and preparations 
were made to force the enemy out of “‘mebus”’ Jove 
and the small portion of line he still held. This 
operation took place at 7 p.m. on 23rd November, 
when two parties numbering 65 other ranks, under the 
command of Captain V. J. Farrell, M.C., Second- 
Lieutenant C. L. Fudger, and Second-Lieutenant D. W. 
Lemon attacked, captured, and consolidated ‘“‘ Jove,” 
and the occupied portion of Tunnel Trench. This 
was a most dashing and galant action, many Germans 
being killed and 31 taken prisoner, together with a 
quantity of valuable material including—1 minnenwerfer, 
2 granatenwerfer, 4 machine guns, 2 message rockets 
and complete listening-in set. Casualties for the 
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operation were Second-Lieutenant Fudger wounded (in 
a bayonet fight with a German who did not survive), 
5 other ranks killed and 28 wounded, showing the engage- 
ment to be a hot one, as the fighting was hand-to-hand 
with no artillery assistance. Second-Lieutenants Fudger 
and Lemon were subsequently awarded the Miltary 
Cross for conspicuous gallantry in this action. The new 
line was consolidated by the Battalion and patrols went 
out to “ mebus’”’ Vulcan which was found to be un- 
occupied, but “‘mebus” Pluto on the nght of the line 
and the trench on the front of the 3rd Division were still 
held by the enemy, but later were blown up and evacuated 
by the enemy. This swift and successful operation 
by the 16th Division was a model of attack with limited 
objective ; 635 prisoners of the 470th and 471st Regi- 
ments were taken, whilst 330 dead Germans were counted 
in the trenches. Some three thousand yards of Tunnel 
Trench passed into our hands and that without any 
assistance from tanks or heavy artillery. Of the 7th 
Leinsters the divisional commander wrote: “ The taking 
of ‘ Jove’ gave us over seven hundred yards of enemy’s 
trench which he had to blow up and evacuate. I am 
glad it fell to the Leinsters to put the finishing touch to 
the victory of ‘ Croisselles Heights.’ ”’ 

It is regrettable that no unit of the 16th Division is 
entitled to claim ‘‘ Cambrai ’”’ as a battle honour, whilst 
the 3rd Division on its immediate right, which had but 
one brigade lightly engaged, can do so. Such arbitrary 
geographical limits to battle honours cause unnecessary 
heart-burnings and the Irish regiments would appear 
to have a very real grievance in this case. 

It was with great regret that the Battalion parted with 
Brigadier-General Pereira at this time. He was a great 
favourite with all ranks. Never forgetting a face or a 
name, his cheery word in season encouraged many a 
faltering spirit. Despite his age and disability his 
energy was tremendous as many a young staff officer 
knew. He was succeeded by Brigadier-General Gregorie 
of the Royal Irish Regiment. 
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Whilst the 16th Division was occupied in the fight for 
Tunnel Trench, the great surprise offensive towards 
Cambrai had been taking place with varying success. 
But no sooner had it been relieved by the 4oth Division 
(which had suffered very severely at Bourlon Wood but 
a few days before) than it was called upon to fill the gap 
that the enemy had made by his fierce counter-offensive 
against the southern portion of the Salient made by the 
Cambrai advance, and generally known as the Gouzeau- 
court attack. 

The 48th Brigade was rushed by motor transport to 
the relief of the 55th Division and took over the trenches 
exactly at the southern point at which the line had 
snapped when the advance took place, opposite the village 
of Vendhuile. The 47th Brigade proceeded thence by 
route march, starting on 3rd December and arrived at 
Tincourt on the evening of the 6th. This village was 
for the next three months to be back-billets for the 
division, and had been used by the Germans as a 
collecting centre where they left a considerable civilian 
population on evacuating the area in their withdrawal 
from the Somme in March, 1917, and for that reason it 
had escaped the general demolition which neighbouring 
villages had suffered. The troops were therefore com- 
fortably billeted in houses, which was a novelty to them. 

On the night of r0/11th December the Battalion took 
over the right sector of the front line from the roth 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. The trenches were suffering 
from a thaw after a week’s severe frost, and were in a very 
muddy condition, but a week of hard work made things 
more presentable. At the left extremity of the line 
where the trench crossed the Ronssoy—Bony road, was 
situated the ruins of Guillemont Farm, which had been 
the left limit of the German attack on 30th November. 
The final decision as to whose hands it should remain in 
was still undecided. The rival sentry posts were but 
fifteen yards apart, and a sap leading from the British line 
to the enemy’s was only blocked by barbed wire, every 
movement and sound made by one sentry being distinctly 
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heard by the other. Probably aware that a relief had 
taken place the Boche garrison commenced trying the 
effect of an occasional bomb on our post, but the result 
surprised him and an armed truce became a mutual 
understanding at this post. 

At this time the Battalion lost its padre (Captain 
Rev. J. Wrafter, M.C.), who was relieved after long and 
distinguished service in France. Originally attached 
to the 8th Royal Munster Fusiliers, he had been with the 
7th Leinsters for upwards of eighteen months, and shared 
every tour of duty and operation with them. His loss 
was deplored by all ranks. A genial companion, devoted 
priest and brave gentleman, his thoughts were always 
for his flock and what he could do for their spiritual and 
material welfare. He was an example of what a chaplain 
on active service can and should be. 

As was often the case after a big operation the sector 
became comparatively quiet, save for mutual registering 
by trench mortars and slight shelling of support lines. 
On the 17th the Battalion was relieved and went into 
brigade support at St. Emilie from whence it found 
numerous working parties who were engaged in con- 
structing ‘“‘strong-points ’’ in depth behind the line, 
a similar type of defence to the enemy’s at Ypres, 
but without the concrete forts. These strong-points 
unfortunately proved of little avail in stopping the rush 
of the enemy’s attack in the following March. 

Several welcome drafts reached the Battalion and no 
less than ten subaltern officers arrived the same day. 
On 23rd December the Battalion retired to Tincourt and 
for the first time during the war spent Christmas in rest 
billets, where the festival was celebrated in approved 
fashion. Back to the front line again on the 29th for a 
tour which was specially devoted to strengthening the 
barbed-wire defences of the front trench. The New Year 
brought rumours of changes for the Battalion which 
later proved only too true, but it was a consolation that 
the reports of such changes were associated with the 
name of our own 2nd Battalion, which was with the 
24th Division on our immediate right. 


1918 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


1918. THE 2ND BATTALION. 
FRANCE (continued). THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME, 1918. 


S? far as the Allies were concerned the outstanding 
feature at the end of 1917 was that success was appar- 
ently further off than at the opening of the much- 
trumpeted ‘‘ Year of Victory.” The extravagant antici- 
pations voiced by the British Prime Minister were not 
rounded off by fulfilment, partly from causes outside his 
control and partly from decisions on matters in which 
he was able to intervene. Russia had passed from 
collapse to defection, and the envoys who spoke in her 
name were actually engaged in peace negotiations. The 
Italian army was defeated. In Macedonia there was 
practically a stalemate. Rumania was cut off from the 
Allies. Narrowing down the survey so as to include 
only England in the field, the view was hardly more 
reassuring. The financial situation was graver than ever 
it had been during the war; the submarine peril had 
reached a point that for some time justified serious 
alarm ; the indecisive Battle of Jutland of 1916 had left 
the English rulers in such a state of timidity that even 
eighteen months later 300,000 men were locked up at 
home to guard against “‘a possible invasion”; the 
Germans were known to be transferring troops from the 
east to the west ; it was as certain as anything could be 
that they were meditating a vast offensive in which the 
initiative and the choice of the point of collision would 
be theirs. There were, however, patches of blue in a sky 
which was otherwise heavily surcharged with clouds. 
The British victories in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
though to a certain extent of the nature of side-shows, 
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were at any rate wearing down one of the allies of the 
Central Powers. And far above these in importance was 
the fact that American troops were now beginning to 
arrive, and even the German Supreme Command had 
been forced to envisage the possibility of the arrival of 
450,000 soldiers from the United States before the 
summer, 

Speaking generally, Germany was now in the position 
of being able to carry out a decisive battle on French soil 
with her own resources, and in this theatre of war she 
had three enemies to reckon with—France, England and 
America. It was on this great battle royal—the com- 
mencement of which could be little more than a matter 
of weeks—that the fortunes, even the fate, of all the 
contestants in the tremendous contest which had raged for 
over three years would obviously depend. The decisive 
sector was now Clearly France. Other fronts sank to a 
subordination as marked as that of Russia. The war 
that counted in the eyes of the civilized world was that 
being waged between the North Sea and the Alps. 

This being so, it was clear to the wmiter of this volume 
that the system of dealing with the history of the Regi- 
ment year by year and battalion by battalion, in numerical 
order, must now be laid aside. Just as in the chapters 
dealing with 1914 the operations of the 2nd Battalion 
were the first to be described, so in the concluding year 
of the war the old rogth must once more have pride of 
place. The previous chapter has dealt with the opera- 
tions on the Western Front in the closing days of 1917, 
and it would be absurd at this juncture, when to all it 
was clear that the supreme effort of civilization was to 
be shortly made in France, to switch off to another theatre 
of war in slavish deference to any self-imposed system of 
narration. 

January, 1918, opened in France with intense cold and 
snowstorms. Leicester Lounge, where the 2nd Battalion 
was situated, was quiet, save for the usual desultory 
sniping which had for long been a regular feature of 
trench life. On the 2nd Second-Lieutenant P. R. Farrelly, 
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accompanied by Corporal Leslie, carried out a daring 
patro]. Leaving the Pond Trench (the Battalion’s sector 
of the Leicester Lounge position) the two crossed the 
intervening space in safety and made their way into the 
German line. Turning a corner, they found a sentry 
post, the men of which immediately decamped, apparently 
greatly alarmed by the unexpected appearance of a 
British officer and corporal. Leaving Corporal Leslie to 
act as sentry, Second-Lieutenant Farrelly entered a deep 
dug-out, which he found to be untenanted, although it 
bore unmistakable evidence of recent occupation. Re- 
turning to Pond Trench (Corporal Leslie remaining in the 
German line), the officer obtained a party of men with 
whom he again visited the enemy’s dug-out, and the 
party returned in triumph soon afterwards, having 
obtained much valuable booty. For this exploit Second- 
Lieutenant Farrelly was awarded the Military Cross and 
Corporal Leslie received a second bar to his Military Medal. 
A frost during the night made the ground as hard as 
iron and put the troops into good humour, for it enabled 
them to move about without sinking above the ankles 
in clinging mud. The sector was quiet—indeed, it was 
a little difficult to understand the Germans’ attitude, for 
several daylight patrols were allowed to move about No 
Man’s Land without molestation. The Royal West 
Kents relieved the Battalion on the 5th (the relief being 
effected in broad daylight), and the 2nd Leinster Regi- 
ment went into divisional support at Vendelles. Working 
parties were provided for the improvement of the second 
line of defence, and certain reconnaissances made. About 
this time news was received of the award to Temporary 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Frend of the D.S.O. Captain 
Squire received the M.C., the latter decoration having 
already been awarded also to Second-Lieutenant Woods. 
The Battalion moved to Hancourt on the oth, and after 
a day devoted to a general clean up commenced a period 
of intensive training. Football and hockey matches were 
arranged with other units in the brigade. Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. W. Weldon arrived on the 12th from 
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commanding the 2nd Worcestershire Regiment on the 
Passchendaele Ridge, and took over the command of the 
Battalion, Major Frend becoming second in command. 
Various jobs of defence work occupied the next few days, 
and on the 21st the Battalion moved by light railway to 
Roisel, from where they once more entered the front line, 
taking over the Pond sector of the Leicester Lounge from 
the Buffs. The enemy appeared to be more on the alert 
than had been the case during our last visit, but the sector 
was, on the whole, quiet. Aerial darts were, however, 
responsible for several casualties, and on the 27th Corporal 
Leslie, whose gallantry has been alluded to in the account 
of Second-Lieutenant Farrelly’s patrol, was wounded by 
a sniper. The Battalion was relieved by the Royal West 
Kents on the 30th, and moved back to Montigny Farm 
in brigade support. 

The failure of recruiting in Ireland had rendered it 
impossible to maintain all the Irish battalions at full 
strength, and very wisely the authorities decided so far 
as possible to amalgamate existing Irish formations 
instead of endeavouring to keep them all alive by watering 
them down with alien stock ; an exception to this arrange- 
ment being the Irish Guards, who, as readers of Mr. 
Kipling’s book will remember, had become so anglicized 
as to adopt cricket as their regimental game. The system 
of allowing the Regular Irish battalions to absorb their 
Service ones had the outstanding merit that nationality 
and regimental esprit de corps were preserved. The 
2nd Battalion was now about to act as Aaron’s rod to 
the 7th, and the Irish connexion was still further pre- 
served by the receipt of orders on 31st January to move 
on the following day to Tincourt, in the Somme country, 
there to join the 16th (Irish) Division. There was a general 
feeling of regret at severing connexion with the 24th 
Division, with which the Battalion had passed through 
sO many experiences, and how well the Battalion had 
played its part is clear from the following paragraph. 
During the tour of duty with the 24th Division the 
casualties of the 2nd Leinster Regiment amounted to 100 
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officers and 1,862 other ranks, and the following honours 
were gained by the Battalion :—V.C., 1; D.S.O., 5; 
M.C., 15; Bar to M.C., 1; D.C.M., 8; M.M., 60; Bar 
to M.M., 3; Second Bar to M.M., 1; M.S.M., 1; Belgian 
Croix de Guerre, 2. However, it had to be, and on 
1st February the Battalion, having listened to a farewell 
address by Major-General Daly, commanding the 24th 
Division, marched to Tincourt, where it billeted for the 
night. The roads from Montigny were lined by men 
from the other units of the 24th Division, who gave the 
2nd Leinster Regiment a hearty send-off. General Daly 
published a special order in which he referred to the depar- 
ture of “‘ that fine fighting battalion,’’ the 2nd Battalion 
of the Leinster Regiment. Major-General Sir W. B. 
Hickie, K.C.M.G., commanding the 16th Division, 
addressed the Battalion at Tincourt, and it then marched 
to Saulcourt, forming part of the 47th Brigade. 

On 3rd February the Battalion relieved the 6th Royal 
Irish in brigade support at Ronssoy, being billeted in 
cellars which were fairly dry and comfortable. Working 
parties were found for various duties for some days, and 
on the 8th the 2nd Battalion relieved the 7th in the nght 
subsection of the front line system held by the 47th 
Brigade. The trenches were found to be in very good 
condition. This point was known as Kenlane. On the 
Ioth propaganda attached to an aerial dart fell into a 
trench near Guillemont Farm. It criticized Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech and urged Irishmen to desert. The reply 
was a hurricane of rifle grenades and small-arm ammuni- 
tion directed at the German line. 

During this period the enemy were sending over a 
fairly heavy proportion of gas shells in their bombard- 
ments, but the Battalion suffered little. Relieved by the. 
Ist Royal Munster Fusiliers on the 12th, the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment returned to Ronssoy in brigade support. The 
réle of Aaron’s rod was now being played, for a large 
reinforcement was received by the Battalion on the 14th, 
15 officers and 300 other ranks joining them from the 
7th Leinster Regiment. The Battalion, thus increased 
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and rejuvenated, relieved the 6th Connaught Rangers on 
the same day in the left subsection of the brigade front, 
Battalion headquarters being established at Lancaster 
House. Little activity was shown by the enemy during 
this tour of duty. The Battalion was relieved by the 
Ist Royal Munster Fusiliers on the 24th, returning to 
Ronssoy in brigade support. There was a good deal of 
irregular shelling of Ronssoy and its environs by the 
Germans, without much result. Then on the last day of 
the month the Leinsters took over the right subsection 
of the front line from the 6th Connaught Rangers. No 
event of interest occurred during this tour, and on 
5th March, on relief, they proceeded to Grange Camp, 
near Villers-Faucon, in brigade support. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Weldon now assumed the command of the 
brigade, vtce the brigadier who had gone on leave. 

The Germans were now about to launch the greatest 
effort they had so far made upon the Western Front, 
and this huge offensive was to be directed against that 
area in which the 2nd Leinster Regiment now found itself 
as one of the units. The pendulum had by this swung 
over until its weight was to lend enormous impetus to 
the onrush of the enemy, and the position of the Allies, 
recently favourable, had now been completely changed. 
The French divisions had been cut down in numbers owing 
to the lack of men to fill them. The British losses at 
Passchendaele had not been filled by men from home, 
and the strengths of the British divisions were likewise 
reduced. Eleven British and French divisions had been 
transferred to Italy. In a word, whereas in April, 1917, 
there had been 178 Allied divisions against 128 of the 
enemy, by the end of that year the numbers were respec- 
tively 163 and 175; and most important of all there 
were still large German reinforcements which might 
amount to 40 divisions, and did in fact amount to 32, 
ready to come across from the Russian front. 

No attempt whatever will be made in this chapter to 
give anything more than the merest outline of the situa- 
tion as it existed in that fateful period of March, 1918, 
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on the Western Front. It may be said, however, that 
since the British had extended to their right in order to take 
over what had been part of the French line the British 
front grew thinner from north to south until between the 
Somme and Oise Sir Hubert Gough, with his Fifth Army, 
had less than a bayonet a yard. Ludendorff knew this 
very well, and that he could throw forty divisions against 
a. sector held by but fifteen of the British. Thus while 
an immense German effort was to be made—speaking 
very generally and perhaps not absolutely accurately— 
between Arras and Rheims, the heaviest blow would come 
either side of St. Quentin, and it was in this zone that the 
2nd Battalion was located. This outline is sketchy and 
perhaps vague, but it is felt that it will be sufficient to 
aid in the perusal of the fortunes of the Battalion in the 
weeks that followed. 

Early in March signs were evident that the Germans 
were about to make a move. The Battalion received 
numerous orders and counter-orders relative to holding 
various lines which, though named after various colours 
and beautifully depicted on staff maps, were, as a matter 
of fact in some cases non-existent. There was a Green 
Line round Tincourt, but it had been merely spitlocked ; 
a Yellow Line on the outskirts of Ronssoy had not even 
got to that stage in its career. On one occasion the Bat- 
talion received orders to hold the front with one company 
and to withdraw the remainder to this Yellow Line. 
The commanding officer pointed out that this line did not 
exist : “ this caused alarm and despondency up above, 
and a staff officer came to see for himself.’’ All hands, 
or such as were available, were now put on to dig, but 
the defences were in no way complete when the curtain 
was rung up on the great German thrust, and the situation 
of the 16th (Irish) Division on the eve of the great battle 
may now be given. 

Of the three brigades, the 47th, 48th, and 49th, the 
two latter were in front line in the sector Epéhy— 
Lempire (east of)—Ronssoy ; while the 47th Brigade (in 
which was the 2nd Leinster Regiment) was in reserve 
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with brigade headquarters at the Grange Camp, Villers- 
Faucon, a mile or so west of St. Emilie. The last-named 
place was garrisoned by the 2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
while the 6th Connaught Rangers and the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment were at Villers-Faucon. It had for some time 
been realized that an attack was imminent, and the 47th 
Brigade had received orders as to its action in this case. 
These were to the effect that the Royal Munster Fusiliers 
were to hang on to St. Emilie; the Connaught Rangers 
were to be prepared to counter-attack should Ronssoy 
fall ; and the Leinsters were still to remain in reserve. 

The 21st of March was the Zero day fixed by the Germans, 
and, in marked contradistinction to the spell of bright 
sunny weather which had preceded it, dawn on that day 
was ushered in by a thick fog, a state of affairs the balance 
of advantage of which was decidedly in favour of the 
attackers. A heavy bombardment was the prelude to 
the enemy advance, and about 4 a.m. Grange Camp was 
heavily shelled with gas and high explosive. The hut 
which the brigadier—at that time Lieutenant-Colone] 
Henry Weldon of the Regiment—shared with his brigade- 
major, was one of the first to be struck, followed immedi- 
ately by an adjoining hut containing the brigade runners, 
of whom several were killed, including the famous Private 
Mudiman. The 2nd Battalion now sought shelter under 
a bank, where, however, they suffered pretty heavily, 
while the Connaught Rangers escaped more lightly by 
occupying some trenches dug round their huts. 

Owing to the dense fog, no one knew exactly what was 
happening. To gain some information, if possible, the 
acting brigadier proceeded to the headquarters of the 6th 
Connaught Rangers. Just at that moment there was a 
loud explosion, and the house shook and rocked like a 
pack of cards. Fortunately, however, it held and the 
occupants tumbled out unhurt, all except one. 

This was a Leinster officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
Raynsford, in command of the Connaught Rangers, who 
staggered out much shaken, and with his head ‘* bloody 
but unbowed.’”’ He had been sitting on a bench in a cellar 
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when a high explosive shell burst under one of the walls 
and brought down portions of the wall upon him. During 
the forenoon word came that Ronssoy had fallen, and 
the 6th Connaught Rangers were accordingly sent to 
St. Emilie, whence they were ordered to counter-attack. 
Although Colonel Raynsford had been badly cut and 
shaken, he continued, with his usual imsouctance, at his 
duty, and the attack was duly launched. It was a 
hopeless effort from the first, for the Connaught Rangers 
had to advance across the open, without support and 
against overwhelming numbers. They made a gallant 
effort, but were cut to pieces ; for his conduct on this day 
Richard Raynsford received the D.S.O. 

The man who can write a coherent, intelligible, and 
readable narrative of those first hours of the Somme, 1918, 
has yet to be born. The Womb of Time, but no other, 
may bring forth such a prodigy ; but the natal hour is 
not yet, and the gestation of such a phenomenon must be 
reckoned in zons. In a history written by mortal for 
mortals the 21st March in the sector, where was the 2nd 
Leinster Regiment, may be very briefly summed up as 
follows. Favoured by the dense fog, by immense 
numerical superiority, and by the employment of specially 
selected and specially trained shock troops; favoured, 
too, it must be admitted by operating against a position 
which was not the last word in defensive preparation, 
the Germans were all over the Fifth Army. On the 
British side there was undoubtedly much confusion. In 
the particular sector of the 16th Division “‘ about 4 p.m. 
it appeared from the volume of fire which proceeded from 
St. Emilie that the village had either fallen or was 1m 
extremis.”” There was a retirement. Meanwhile the 2nd 
Battalion had been sent by the divisional commander, 
Major-General Hull, to occupy the Brown Line south of 
St. Emilie and to get touch with the 66th Division which 
was being sent up. When its battalions should arrive 
the acting brigadier was to locate the enemy and re- 
establish some sort of line. About 8 p.m. two battalions 
of the Royal Sussex Regiment came up, and by ten o'clock 
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a line had been formed east of St. Emilie with the 2nd 
Leinsters on the right in touch with the 66th Division. 

When dawn broke on 22nd March the terrible discovery 
was made that the division on the right had been forced 
to retire. The right flank of the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
was therefore completely exposed, and 1t was soon evident 
that the Germans had poured into the gap thus formed. 
Frontal and enfilade fire was now poured upon the 
Battalion, and heavy casualties were quickly the result. 
About 7.30 a.m. “A” and “ B”’ Companies were forced 
to withdraw to a position some five hundred yards in 
rear, and shortly afterwards the Battalion was reinforced 
by two companies of the Royal Sussex Regiment and a 
couple of tanks. The pressure of the enemy was still 
very severe, and about 11 a.m. the Battalion was com- 
pelled to retire to the shelter of a railway cutting south 
of Villers-Faucon. Here, however, there was no respite. 
The cutting was enfiladed by machine-gun fire and the 
Battalion was torn into fragments. About this time 
Major Freeman, temporarily in command, was severely 
wounded. He was conveyed on a stretcher to brigade 
headquarters, and although suffering intense pain gave 
a full report. 

At half-past eleven what was left of the Battalion was 
forced to withdraw to the ridge south-west of Villers- 
Faucon, where it occupied some shallow trenches. As a 
unit the 2nd Leinster Regiment had now practically 
ceased to exist. Except for two subalterns, every officer 
in the battle area had been killed or wounded, and by 
twelve noon the position occupied was rendered untenable 
not only by the enemy, but by our own guns, whose 
barrage was coming down on the ridge and trenches. 
The two right companies, ‘‘ A’’ and “ B,”’ had suffered 
particularly severely mostly from enfilade fire from the 
right rear. There was nothing for it but a further retire- 
ment, and orders came for the whole line to retire to the 
Green Line at Tincourt. The movement was carried out 
by what was left of the 47th Brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weldon and his brigade-major, Major Cazalet, being the 
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last to quit Grange Camp, as they remained behind to 
destroy the telephones and all correspondence. Hardly 
was the work completed ere the Germans swarmed into 
the village, and the acting brigadier and his staff officer 
were fortunate to slip away unnoticed. 

During the evening of the 22nd the 47th Brigade was 
amalgamated with another of the division for the time 
being, and Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon managed to collect 
as a nucleus for the 47th, 110 Munster Fusiliers, ‘“ about 
a hundred Leinsters,”’ and a handful of Connaught 
Rangers. These details formed for the moment a com- 
posite battalion which was placed under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding of the Connaught Rangers, 
and that night the force which is sometimes referred to 
as a “ battalion ’’ and in other places as a “ brigade "’— 
the fact being that by this all organization had gone by 
the board—took up a position, in support of the Green 
Line, on a road running through Templeux, but difficult 
to identify. The casualties had everywhere been heavy, 
and in the case of the znd Leinster Regiment very 
severe. Of the officers, 6 had been killed, 15 wounded, 
and I was missing. Fortunately the Leinsters had 
several spare officers, and during the night Lieutenant 
Kirkpatrick and Second-Lieutenant Morrison, who were 
the only two who had come out unscathed, were relieved 
by Captain Webster and two subalterns. 

Towards morning on the 23rd orders were received to 
retire to a line due east of Peronne. The heavy mist 
favoured the operation, and but few casualties occurred 
in taking up the assigned position. Some hours after- 
wards fresh orders were received to the effect that the 
withdrawal should be continued through Peronne with 
the object of taking up a position overlooking the Somme, 
west of Biaches. Passing through the town, about a 
dozen casualties were incurred, two shells taking toll of 
a party of about fifty of the Battalion under Captain 
Webster. The acting brigadier, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weldon, was a few yards ahead of the party with his R.E. 
officer when the first shell burst almost in their faces, 
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the sapper officer being killed outright by concussion 
and Colonel Weldon rendéred unconscious for about five 
minutes. Captain Webster did splendid work rallying 
the survivors of his party and attending to the wounded. 
That evening was spent in a further effort at reorganiza- 
tion, and on the 24th the 16th Division was relieved, the 
2nd Leinsters rejoining the transport about 14 miles 
east of Cappy. At 3.30 p.m. the Battalion moved to 
camp a mile west of Bray. Brigadier-General Gregorie 
having now arrived, Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon resumed 
command of the Battalion, which he reorganized into two 
companies under Captains Webster and McCann, its 
strength now being about 175 of all ranks. It was now 
about 5.30 p.m., and the Battalion moved to Chipilly, 
taking over the crossings of the Somme and throwing out 
outposts on the ridge to the south. 

The Germans were still pushing forward everywhere, 
and accordingly during the afternoon of 25th March the 
wearied survivors of the Battalion moved to Morcourt and 
took over the defences of the canal in the immediate 
vicinity. The following morning about nine o’clock a 
forward move was made to a position of assembly one 
mile south-west of Proyart, and here about twenty-five 
stragglers of the Battalion came in. The Battalion now 
dug in, and the line ran as follows south of the Somme, 
reading from north to south ; General Ramsay’s brigade 
of the 16th Division, then the 47th Brigade with the 
Munster Fusiliers on the left, the Connaught Rangers in 
the centre, and the 2nd Leinster Regiment on the right. 
the outer flank of the Battalion being in touch with a 
company of the Hertfordshire Regiment. Thence the 
XIXth Corps carried on the line. During the night of the 
26th-27th the brigade established an advanced head- 
quarters on the Morcourt—Proyart by-road with the main 
headquarters at Morcourt itself. 

The 6th Connaught Rangers and the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment shared a dug-out as a combined headquarters, 
and about midnight rather disconcerting news came in. 
It was to the effect that the right battalion of the brigade 
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immediately north of the 47th Brigade had left its 
trenches, thus exposing the flank of the Munster Fusiliers 
on the left of the latter brigade. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weldon reported this at once to 47th Brigade Head- 
quarters, and arranged with the Royal Munster Fusiliers 
that they should spread out and occupy the vacant sector 
until things had been re-established. A message was 
shortly afterwards received from the brigadier of the 
brigade concerned “ promising faithfully that the line 
would be re-established at 7 a.m.” 

What had happened was that, unknown to the Batta- 
lion, the Germans had broken through north of the 
Somme and were already in rear of the 16th Division. 
The line was, therefore, not re-established—it was, in 
fact, an impossibility to do so—and the Munster Fusiliers 
were forced to retire north of Proyart. The movement 
uncovered the left of the 6th Connaught Rangers who 
were lining a railway embankment, and it was necessary 
to withdraw the whole of the 47th Brigade to an old line 
800 yards west of Proyart, and, if possible, to form a 
defensive flank. Meanwhile north of the Somme the 
Germans were making rapid progress and had even 
crossed the river at Morcourt, compelling 47th Brigade 
Headquarters to evacuate the place quickly. 

The position of the Battalion was now very serious. 
Not only were the Germans crossing the Somme at 
Morcourt behind it, but in front they were pouring through 
Proyart and were only some 500 yards away. Of the 
two companies which now formed the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment, one—that of Captain Webster—had moved 
back with the 6th Connaught Rangers ; that battalion 
which had been on the left of the Leinsters had crossed 
the route of the latter in the retirement, and was now 
moving south-west of the Amiens—Rainecourt—Estrees 
road in conjunction with the XIXth Corps. Colonel Weldon 
had meanwhile ordered his other company—Captain 
McCann’s—to stand fast on the old position west of 
Proyart, while he went to search for any help he could 
find. Advanced brigade headquarters on the by-road 
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from Morcourt to Proyart had already gone, but Colonel 
Weldon overtook Captain Webster’s company and led it 
to a line overlooking a deep gully which crossed the main 
road at right angles. The position of this ravine is clearly 
shown by the kink in the road marked on the map almost 
due south of the ““M” in Morcourt. Meanwhile from 
that village Germans were seen emerging in hundreds, 
and there was a further retirement of “‘ the whole line *’— 
this expression probably indicating the 47th Brigade and 
the XIXth Corps south of it. 

Now occurred a succession of incidents clearly indica- 
tive of the confusion which had set in. While Captain 
Webster’s company—with which was Colonel Weldon— 
was moving back in perfect order parallel to and north 
of the Amiens—Rainecourt—Estrees road, which was 
being shelled to bits, an unknown brigadier directed 
Colonel Weldon to take his men to a wood (probably the 
wood south of Cerisy) and to prevent the Germans from 
Morcourt getting further in rear of the British line. 
Colonel Weldon at once complied, but while en route a 
galloper arrived ventre @ terre with a message—so he said— 
from the divisional commander that Colonel Weldon was 
to report himself at once at Bayonvillers, south of the 
main road. Colonel Weldon accordingly told Captain 
Webster to carry on and occupy the wood while he himself 
plodded a long mile to the rendezvous. On arrival there 
was no divisional general, but a mere brigadier and a 
couple of commanding officers all from another brigade. 
Colonel Weldon was then ordered to collect “ all and 
sundry—including the two commanding officers who were 
both senior to himself—and dig in where he stood.” 

Some argument seems to have ensued, but on receipt 
of a categorical order Colonel Weldon collected about 
120 odds and ends, mostly sappers, and moved to an old 
French line which crossed the road west of Warfusée- 
Abancourt, when what has come to be known as Carey’s 
Force and some odd Leinsters were met. Having dis- 
posed his force in the trenches south of the road, Colonel 
Weldon went north along the line which extended to 
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le Hamel hoping that Captains Webster and McCann had 
fallen back upon that line and that he would find them. 
The search was unsuccessful, and, as a matter of fact, the 
Germans had pushed from Morcourt to Warfusée-Aban- 
court and were then between Colonel Weldon and the 
wood to which he had directed Captain Webster. 

It is now time to return to the Battalion from which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon had been unnecessarily sepa- 
rated. Captain McCann’s company had, about 12.30 p.m. 
on this day—the 27th—been posted on a ridge about 
half a mile west of Proyart. With the assistance of a 
small party of the Hampshires the enemy’s advance was 
delayed and many casualties were inflicted. During the 
afternoon it withdrew, fighting a rearguard action, to 
one of the woods south-west of Morcourt, where it dug 
in and threw out outposts (it is impossible to identify 
the particular wood, but it seems that Captain McCann’s 
company was not in touch with Captain Webster’s com- 
pany, of which later). Apparently Captain McCann’s 
company now became part of a force consisting of his 
company, two companies of the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
and about forty other ranks of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
the senior being Captain Gosland of the former regiment. 
The line was subjected to severe shell and machine-gun 
fire and Captain McCann was severely wounded. During 
the night orders were received for this force to retire, 
and it did so in good order on the morning of the 28th, 
crossing to the south of the main road. Here the force 
got separated, the remnant of “‘C ’’ Company being led 
by the Battalion sergeant-major to Marcelcave, where it 
came into action again with the 39th Division. Eventu- 
ally most of the party reached Boves, south-east of 
Amiens, and on the 29th rejoined the remnants of the 
47th Brigade at Aubigny, due east of Amiens, the 
following day. 

The movements of Captain Webster’s company are 
difficult to trace after Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon left it. 
It seems that about 5.30 p.m. he “ was ordered to place 
his left on the wood about three-quarters of a mile north 
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of La Motte and to form the left flank of a line extending 
past [ssc] Bayonvillers.”” This position is not easy to 
locate, but the failure is immaterial, for the wood was 
found to be strongly held by Germans, and accordingly 
the company crossed to the south of the main road, 
where it dug in for the night. The following morning it 
fought its way to Villers-Bretonneux and joined the 
16th Division at le Hamel. On the 30th the Battalion 
—or what was left of it—was in billets at Aubigny, but 
without Captains Webster or McCann. The former had 
died of wounds and the latter had, fortunately, been 
safely evacuated. 

Thus, baldly, briefly and badly told, is the narrative 
of the 2nd Battalion Leinster Regiment in those terrifying 
days of the great German offensive of March, 1918. 
But if the story is badly pagan at least let the diffi- 
culties of the historian be recognized. The Germans 
broke through the British line ; there was a thick fog ; 
immense numerical superiority prevailed; the Fifth 
Army suffered the greatest reverse in the history of 
British arms ; confusion, inevitable but immense, reigned 
everywhere ; the 2nd Battalion was practically wiped 
out, and almost every officer was killed or wounded. 
These circumstances do not make for exact accuracy of 
narrative, and although the brief version in the War 
Diary has been supplemented by personal narratives of 
surviving officers, such supplementary information, 
written years after the event and from personal recollec- 
tion, confessedly lacks the detailed accuracy as to hours 
and places which are essential in a work of history. 

But there is one thing clear—one fact which no con- 
fusion of time or place can impugn. In the great struggle 
-of the spring of 1918 the Battalion showed its valour and 
played a noble part. While other units sheered off early 
to the south and west, the two Leinster companies hung 
on to the enemy until the last possible moment. The 
list of casualties to the officers tells its own tale. Captain 
McCann received a second bar to his Military Cross ; had 
Captain Webster survived, he would have been recom- 
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mended for a reward. ‘ Of the many gallant deeds the 
work of Frank Kirkpatrick and Private Drinkwater with 
a Lewis gun deserve special mention; this kept the 
Germans back for hours and caused him very heavy 
casualties.”’ Both officer and private were decorated for 
their bravery. 

In its heroic efforts to withstand the onrush of the 
flood tide of attack, the Battalion had lost severely. On 
the 22nd Lieutenant Craig and Second-Lieutenants 
Butler, Brophy, Eastwood, Surtees, and Stowell were 
killed. Wounded were Major Freeman ; Captains Cullinan, 
Barry, Weld, and Mathias; Lieutenant Doyle and 
Second-Lieutenants Parks, Taylor, Lemon, McKeogh, 
Fitzgerald, Herbert, Delaney, Hunter, and O’Brien. 
Second-Lieutenant Smythe was missing. In the further 
fighting from the 27th to 29th Captains Webster, 
McCann, and Farrell were wounded, the first-named 
fatally ; and among the missing were Second-Lieutenants 
Spencer, Miller, Snook, and Holmes. Few battle honours 
have been more bloodily earned than that of St. Quentin, 
in March, 1918, by the 2nd Battalion. 

Here are words written by two officers, who took part 
in the battle, within a few days of their experience. The 
first one writes : ‘‘ Personally I have had the most miracu- 
lous luck that ever a man had in his life and at times 
found myself cut off completely from the Army with the 
whole Battalion under my command. Five hours after 
the great affair started I was the only officer left alive in 
the field and found myself in command of the 2nd 
Leinsters. Towards evening I met a full leutenant 
named Kirkpatrick and promptly informed him that I 
had a Battalion to present to him. His first day in 
action, too. . . . He and I did our best for the lads... 
and led them safely from one position to another until 
we finally got them safely, or comparatively so, out of 
it on the third day. Fritz gave us no rest at all during 
the day, but at night we managed to do a bit extra and 
thus gained on him. R.S.M. Knight is one of the bravest 
gentlemen that ever wore the King’s uniform. His 
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behaviour was priceless throughout and he knows not the 
word ‘fear.’ He is simply adored by all ranks. . . .”’ 
The other writer says: ‘‘ I suppose you have heard by 
now that the 2nd Battalion got a pretty bad smash-up 
in this last show? We really did have a bad time, we 
didn’t get a fair chance, we were so very much out- 
numbered each time. The men fought like heroes, I 
was never so proud in my life before of being a Leinster.” 

With this simple epilogue the curtain may be rung down 
on the great drama of the Somme, 1918. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


1918. THE 2ND BATTALION. 


FRANCE (continued)—THE FOURTH BATTLE OF YPRES— 
THE BATTLE OF COURTRAI—THE ARMISTICE. 


HE first day of April was spent in billets at Aubigny 
and some sort of reorganization was carried out. 

The next day the Battalion, commanded by Captain 
Goodland, Royal Munster Fusiliers, proceeded to Hamelet 
in brigade support, where Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon 
once again resumed command. The village was being 
shelled at intervals and a few casualties were sustained. 
Later a brigade of the 14th Division arrived, and the 
2nd Leinster Regiment was relieved soon after three 
o’clock in the afternoon and, after a march of some 
eight kilometres, was taken on by motor lorries to Salleux, 
where the night was spent. A series of moves followed— 
Blangy, Bouillancourt, Arques, Heuringen—and at five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 11th the Battalion marched 
into Thiembronne. 
The work of strengthening and reorganizing the 
Battalion had already begun and was being proceeded 
with as rapidly as circumstances permitted. On the 
8th six officers and one hundred and thirty other ranks 
joined the Battalion from the 19th Entrenching Battalion, 
and on the 13th the Leinsters also took on their strength 
four plateons from the 6th Connaught Rangers, one 
' platoon -¢ allotted to each of the newly-formed 
compar. Captain J. A. J. Farrell rejoined the 
Batta' nd-in-command, and Captain G. F. 
Gre- command of ‘“‘D’’ Company. 
A: mmanding officer received 
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1918. THE 2ND BATTALION. 


FRANCE (continued)—THE FOURTH BATTLE OF YPRES— 
THE BATTLE OF COURTRAI—IHE ARMISTICE. 


HE first day of April was spent in billets at Aubigny 
and some sort of reorganization was carried out. 

The next day the Battalion, commanded by Captain 
Goodland, Royal Munster Fusiliers, proceeded to Hamelet 
in brigade support, where Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon 
once again resumed command. The village was being 
shelled at intervals and a few casualties were sustained. 
Later a brigade of the 14th Division arrived, and the 
2nd Leinster Regiment was relieved soon after three 
o’clock in the afternoon and, after a march of some 
eight kilometres, was taken on by motor lorries to Salleux, 
where the night was spent. A series of moves followed— 
Blangy, Bouillancourt, Arques, Heuringen—and at five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 11th the Battalion marched 
into Thiembronne. 
The work of strengthening and reorganizing the 
Battalion had already begun and was being proceeded 
with as rapidly as circumstances permitted. On the 
8th six officers and one hundred and thirty other ranks 
joined the Battalion from the r9th Entrenching Battalion, 
and on the 13th the Leinsters also took on their strength 
four platoons from the 6th Connaught Rangers, one 
‘ platoon being allotted to each of the newly-formed 
companies. Captain J. A. J. Farrell rejoined the 
Battalion as second-in-command, and Captain G. F. 
Greville rejoined, taking command of “ D’”’ Company. 
At I p.m. on the 13th the commanding officer received 
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orders to move the Battalion to a point south of 
Drionville. That night was spent, so to speak, on the 
move, for headquarters and ‘A’ Company lay at 
Wismes, “‘D’’ Company at Fordebecques, and “‘ B ”’ and 
‘“‘C’”’ Companies at St. Pione. Next day the Battalion 
proceeded to Delette and on the 15th to Steenbecque, 
where it stayed until the 22nd. 

The 16th Division—or rather what was left of it—was 
now reorganized and orders were received that the 2nd 
Leinster Regiment, into which the 6th Connaught 
Rangers had been absorbed, was to move north to join 
the 29th Division near Hazebrouck. Accordingly, on 
the 23rd the 2nd Leinster Regiment left Steenbecque 
and joined the famous 29th Division near Hondeghem, 
being posted to the 88th Brigade. Four days later it 
relieved the roth East Yorkshires in the line opposite 
Vieux Berquin. The leading company moved off at 
5.30 p.m. Unfortunately, the enemy opened a heavy 
shell fire on the road from brigade headquarters during 
the relief, and caught the Battalion before the operation 
could be completed. Second-Lieutenant Maguire was 
‘killed and Second-Lieutenant Wheatley wounded, and 
there were numerous casualties in the other ranks. The 
relief was finally completed at 1.20 a.m., Major Frend 
commanding the Battalion in the line. After a quiet 
night, Colonel Weldon visited Battalion headquarters 
and had a conference with Major Frend; other later 
visitors included Brigadier-General Jackson and Brigadier- 
General Freyberg. About 10 p.m. Captain Plowman, 
Lieutenant Thornley and Second-Lieutenant Toher were 
wounded (‘‘ accidentally wounded’ says the official 
report), and there were a few other casualties from shell 
fire. Captain Plowman died a few hours later. After 
the horrors of the Somme the month of April seemed 
perhaps devoid of outstanding incident, but the custodian 
of the War Diary had a journalist’s flatr for copy; the 
month closes with the entry: “In the evening Major 
Frend, the medical officer and the padre went round the 
line. During the tour the doctor fell into a river.” 
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There is a masterly simplicity in this terse prose which 
makes a hardened historian sigh. 

May was uneventful so far as the Leinsters were 
concerned, though the brigades to right and left were 
fairly active. At one time a heavy German attack was 
expected, and preparations were made for resistance, but 
the attack did not materialize. The Battalion remained 
in the line, without much incident, until the 4th of June, 
when it was relieved by the Border Regiment and moved 
back into divisional reserve and afterwards became 
brigade reserve at various points. Another short spell 
was spent in the front line, during which “‘ A ’’ Company, 
assisted by a heavy artillery barrage, captured a strong 
point known as ‘“‘ Lug Farm,’’ 2 machine guns being 
captured. Second-Lieutenant A. J. Ward was killed in 
this operation, and 1 private killed and 40 wounded. 

On the roth June Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon was 
admitted to hospital, and Major Frend took over the 
command of the Battalion. Two days later it entrained 
at Hondeghem for Lumbres, where it encamped at 
Val de Lumbres. The opening of July was marked 
by a visit of Major-General Cayley, commanding the 
29th Division, who inspected the 88th Brigade at Lumbres 
and distributed the following awards :— 

Bar to Military Cross.—Captain Farrell, M.C. 

Card of Honour.—Second-Lieutenants C. A. N. Holden 
and S. O’C. Mallins, Lance-Corporal W. Fitzmaurice. 

Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Regimental Sergeant- 
Major H. Knight. 

Bar to Military Medal.—Private M. Byrne, M.M. 

Military Medal.—Corporal W. Jenkins. 

Lieutenant J. H. de C. O’C. MacDonald received the 
Card of Honour a few days later. 

The Battalion now proceeded to enjoy a welcome rest 
from the turmoil of the advanced area. Company train- 
ing was agreeably varied by brigade sports, in which the 
Battalion showed the stuff it was made of by winning 
the tug-of-war, long jump, one hundred yards race, 
the half-mile, and the transport competition ; as well 
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as the feather-weights, welter-weights and middle-weights 
in the ring. Later it won the divisional transport 
competition and the regimental officers’ jumping contest. 
It may be mentioned here that the Battalion tug-of-war 
team beat the Army Service Corps in the final round of 
the Second Army Championship in August. 

On the 2nd August the Battalion relieved an Australian 
battalion in the Merris sector. Nearly four years earlier 
the Battalion had helped to wrest this area from the 
Germans. Were there any now left of those men who, 
in the far-off days of 1914, had fought over this very 
ground and had written home: “ We'll all be back by 
Christmas?’ In war, however, reminiscences must 
give place to action; accordingly the Battalion pro- 
ceeded to annoy the enemy by constant patrols, some of 
which managed to do a good deal of damage. On the 
roth the Battalion being still in the line, Colonel Weldon 
returned and took over the command from Major Frend, 
and Captain Farrell became adjutant. The next day 
His Majesty the King held an inspection, the znd Leinster 
Regiment being represented by Regimental Sergeant- 
Major H. Knight, D.C.M., Company Sergeant-Major 
M. O’Brien, M.M., Sergeants Murphy and McCarthy, 
D.C.M., Private Byrne, M.M., and Pte. Pledge. Relieved 
by the rst King’s Own Scottish Borderers on the 14th, the 
Battalion moved back to divisional reserve. Lieutenant- 
General Chikushi, K.C.M.G., of the Japanese Army, 
inspected the Battalion on the 17th and afterwards 
wrote to Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. de Lisle, com- 
manding the XVth Corps, expressing his appreciation 
of the “‘ privilege of seeing this magnificent battalion 
belonging to such a famous division as the 29th Division.” 
“T understand,” he proceeded, ‘‘ that the Battalion has 
only just returned from the front line, and its martial 
appearance, steadiness and turn-out have deeply 
impressed me.”’ 

One slight hitch marked this ceremony—when the 
distinguished inspecting general and his staff officer 
(“as like as two musherooms’’) came to the salute they 
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were unable to decide when that attitude should be 
abandoned. The Battalion had meanwhile ordered 
arms and had received the command to stand at ease. 
But the punctilious little men of Japan still stood rigid 
with their right hands motionless at the peaks of their 
caps. Another embarrassing minute followed until a 
brass-hat (his cheeks outrivalling his tabs in colour) 
stepped forward and gently withdrew the saluting arms 
of the visitors to a position of rest. There was a quiver 
in the Leinster ranks ; but discipline told. After all, a 
battalion which had been picked out to represent a 
division like the 29th must display an iron self-command. 
For the 29th, with its Gallipoli laurels still green, was one 
of the finest divisions in France. It shared with the 
Guards Division the distinction of being composed 
entirely of Regular battalions and at this time was thus 
made up :— 


86th Brigade—2nd Royal Fusiliers, 1st Lancashire 
Fusiliers, and 1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

87th Brigade.—2nd South Wales Borderers, 1st King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, and 1st Border Regiment. 

88th Brigade.— 2ndHampshire Regiment, 4th Worcester- 
shire Regiment, and 2nd Leinster Regiment. 


The great pendulum had now begun its downward 
Swing and its momentum was to crush the German armies 
on the Western Front. Their bolt had been shot. The 
great break through had failed. A secondary attempt 
in the Armentiéres region had likewise been held up. 
Unity of command had been hastily adopted by the 
Allies. Hundreds of thousands of trained soldiers who 
had been uselessly retained in the United Kingdom had 
filled the gaps in France; on the 18th July General Foch 
had delivered the blow which converted the German 
advance into a retreat; and the French and British 
armies began a triumphal progress which did not stop 
until four months later the enemy sued for peace. 
There was, however, still to be much hard fighting ere 
the wearied victors could unbuckle their armour after 
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the bloodiest struggle in the history of the world. Three 
months of splendid effort still lay before the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment. 

On the 16th August, the 87th Brigade captured the 
Outersteene Ridge, the 88th Brigade being in reserve. 
It fell to the lot of the 2nd Leinsters to supply one com- 
pany that night to carry up wire and other material to 
the newly-captured front line. The fighting had been 
very heavy during the day, and the exact locality of the 
front posts was difficult to ascertain, especially in the 
dark, and under the heavy bombardment which was still 
being carried out by the Germans. Captain J. Moran, 
with Company Sergeant-Major O’Brien and “‘ D’’ Com- 
pany, regardless of heavy losses, brought up the materials, 
and, to assist Lieutenant-Colonel Beatty-Pownall, com- 
manding the 1st King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Captain 
Moran and Company Sergeant-Major O’Brien located 
every isolated post, collected stragglers and helped to 
reorganize the front posts. Meanwhile, Colonel Beatty- 
Pownall having not a man available to carry up rations, 
water or S.A.A., the remainder of ‘““D” Company 
volunteered for the duty, returned through the barrage, 
procured the rations, water and S.A.A., and carried 
them up to the front troops. Their labours only ended 
shortly before dawn. The following letter, addressed 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon, is worth quoting in full, 
as an example of the splendid esprit de corps and good 
feeling which existed throughout the whole 29th 
Division :— 


““ 22/8/18. 
“* My Dear COLONEL, 

“‘ The officers and men of my battalion have asked 
me to write and express their great appreciation of the 
way in which your battalion, both officers and men, 
helped us on the night of the 18/19th August. 

“ Without the wholehearted assistance given us by your 
battalion, we could never have got up the rations, water 
and ammunition. If, at any time, it is in the power of 
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the 1st K.0.S.Bs. to do anything to assist the 2nd 
Battalion Leinster Regiment, I only hope that we shall 
be able to carry out the assistance as effectually as all 
ranks of your battalion did for us on the night of the 
18/19th August, 1918. | 
‘* Believe me, 
“Yours most gratefully, 


‘“G. E. BEaTry-POWNALL, 
“* Commanding 1st K.0O.S.Bs.” 


Within a few weeks this gallant officer was killed at 
Ypres by a stray piece of anti-aircraft shell, while watch- 
ing a German aeroplane overhead. Captain Moran and 
Company Sergeant-Major O’Brien were especially recom- 
mended for immediate awards by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beatty-Pownall, but, as the Leinsters had only formed 
the reserve troops during the actual engagement, this 
officer and warrant officer had perforce to wait till a later 
occasion for their well-deserved rewards. The Leinsters 
took over the line the following night from the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, and, during this period, lost 
more in casualties than the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
incurred in the actual capture of the position, mostly 
from the heavy bombardment carried out almost without 
ceasing during the time they were in the position. 

The morning of the 4th September, 1918, gave the 
2nd Leinster Regiment the opportunity of showing the 
division what it was capable of. With the 2nd Hamp- 
shire Regiment it carried Hill 63, the key position held 
by the Germans. Barbed-wire entanglements, over 
fifty yards in depth were encountered and overcome. 
Within three quarters of an hour the whole hill was in 
our possession—over eighty prisoners, numerous mortars 
and machine guns falling there to the Battalion, and the 
feat called forth a special congratulatory wire from the 
Second Army commander in which the capture of Hill 63 
was described as “‘of the utmost importance and 
brilliantly carried out.” 
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How near this brilliant feat was to a disaster will be 
clear from a narrative of the events which preceded the 
attack. During the afternoon of the 3rd September 
the 2nd Hampshire Regiment had been allotted the task 
of driving the Boche from the old G.H.Q. Line. This 
was successfully carried out and instructions were issued 
to that battalion to push on as near the western slopes 
of the hill as possible. About 8 p.m. the Leinsters were 
informed by General Freyberg, the brigade commander, 
that the Hampshires reported having reached a road 
running parallel to the foot of the hill, their front extend- 
ing northwards from a large crater on the road, for about 
eight hundred yards. The Leinsters were ordered, with 
the assistance of guides from the Hampshires, to prolong 
the Hampshire’s line for a further eight hundred yards, 
preparatory to a combined attack under heavy barrage 
at 8 a.m. the following morning. 

On reaching the Hampshire headquarters the actual 
line held by that regiment seemed to be doubtful. How- 
ever, the Leinsters with three companies, pushed on 
towards the hill by the main road, and, on getting close 
to the crater, discovered that the Hampshires had been 
held up and had not reached the positions at first believed. 
German machine guns, bombs, etc., were very active, and 
patrols failed to penetrate in any direction. Having 
seen the reserve Leinster company duly posted the officer 
commanding the Battalion moved forward with a few 
runners to ensure that the correct positions had been 
taken up. The sight that met his gaze as he approached 
the crater was almost beyond description. Lying flat on 
the road and in ditches at the side, packed like sardines, 
where it was impossible to step anywhere without treading 
on a man, were one, if not two, companies of Hampshires, 
three companies of Leinsters and one company of 
Lancashire Fusiliers from the next brigade. Enemy 
machine guns swept and traversed across this mass 
without ceasing, and the sky was lit up with his lights, 
The hour was nearly 1 a.m., and a little less than two hours 
remained before the break of day. The situation was 
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appalling, and had the Germans only discovered this 
mass of closely-packed humanity lying on the road, very 
probably there would have been no attack on Hill 63 
in the morning—it would have been a massacre. 
Fortunately, Lieutenant-Colonel Weldon discovered the 
officer commanding the Leinster leading company—“ D,” 
Captain Gerald Farrell, who had just returned from 
a personal reconnaissance, and directed him to bring 
his company back in single file——move eight hundred 
yards parallel but in rear of the originally selected positions 
(still in the enemy’s hands) and then push forward and 
occupy any available ditch and get touch on his right with 
the Hampshires. The remaining Leinster companies 
were ordered to follow Captain Farrell in single file, and 
prolong the line northwards. As a guiding post and to 
ensure that all the Leinster companies were cleared off 
the road, the commanding officer remained at the corner 
until every man had passed. 

Eventually, and after what seemed an eternity at the 
time, the confusion was cleared away. A line was taken 
up and, on instructions from the brigadier, the opening 
barrage on the following morning was to remain stationary 
to enable the troops, who had not reached the front and 
original intended alignment, to do so. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Weldon only completed his final instructions 
to the leading troops when dawn was well on its way, and 
had to pick his way back with one runner—the remaining 
four he took with him at the start having been wounded 
by machine-gun fire. 

All’s well that ends well, and the victory was accentu- 
ated by the fact that the Leinsters had to force their way 
through a field of barbed wire, which General Freyberg 
himself described as ‘‘ insurmountable.”’ The Battalion 
lost over 180 men killed and wounded. Captain 
Valentine Farrell, M.C., gained a D.S.O. for his gallantry 
and initiative in pushing his company in reserve through a 
gap in the wire on the left flank and by his example 
stopped the check which at first set in when the wire was 
encountered and the heavy casualties accrued. The 
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Leinsters literally cut their way through that field of 
wire and carried the hill in conjunction with the 2nd 
Hampshire Regiment. In this engagement the three 
brothers—Captain V. J. Farrell, Captain J. A. J. Farrell 
and Captain G. Farrell—all took part, the latter being 
wounded. | 

Within a few days of the victory at Hill 63 the Battalion 
was back at Hazebrouck, fattening up for another 
offensive. There was the usual routine of training 
varied by ceremonial battalion drill on the place, slow 
marching taking place to the time of the drums who stood 
in the bandstand of the deserted square. These parades 
‘“‘ did the men a world of good ”’ (“‘ the pavé was grand for 
making the butts tell ’’) but were discontinued by order 
“of the obstructionists of the war, the A.P.Ms. trying 
to qualify for the O.B.E.” Inter-brigade boxing tourna- 
ments were the chief features in the evenings and, as 
usual, the Battalion pulled off nearly every event. A 
stirring feature was the display by Private FitzGerald 
who stood up for eight gruelling rounds—except for the 
occasions when he was knocked down—till “‘ his seconds 
pulled him out of the ring bleeding from both ears amidst 
howls of joy from the spectators.” It appeared that 
FitzGerald had never had the gloves on before in his life 
but was determined to be in the thick of things. He got 
a tremendous reception for his cheeriness and pluck. 

On the 24th September the Battalion marched off by 
companies to the railway and entrained in open trucks 
for conveyance to billets near Ypres. An attack had been 
ordered and reconnaissances were carried out without 
delay. The 26th saw the Battalion in cellars “at the 
very spot where it had got heavily shelled on the morning 
of the zoth August, 1915, and had 8 men killed and many 
wounded.”’ At nine o'clock the following night we 
left the ramparts by the sallyport and crossed the moat 
by an old duckboard bridge. The Battalion then took 
up its position in the assembly line—or jumping-off 
trenches, to give the usual term. Only occasional 
shelling was taking place as the men crouched in their 
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shelters to snatch a few hours sleep before the battle. 
The Battalion pipers in kilts were with the front line 
ready to play the men into action. 

The Belgians and the British Second Army plus a 
French division were now about to initiate an attack 
under King Albert, six divisions being the quota put in 
by the British; the 29th Division being the particular 
fraction whose fortunes are now to be followed. 
That division’s route was, roughly speaking, down and 
either side of the Menin road which many already knew 
so well. About half-past two on the morning of the 28th 
the Battalion was awakened by a terrific bombardment. 
Sleep was now impossible and the men were soon up 
and making tea. It was still dark; Ypres looked like 
an immense furnace ; the whole sky was lit up by flashes 
of ‘‘every kind of imaginable shell” from Belgian, 
French and British guns. The sky now clouded over and 
a few drops of rain began to fall. The men were in the 
best of spirits and full of interest at the attempts of the 
pipers to tune up their instruments in the roar of the 
barrage. A tot of rum was issued, an extra tot being 
given to the stretcher bearers “‘ who were bound to have 
a day of it.’’ 

The cursed rain was now coming down. Hun retaliation 
was very slight, a few shells fell near us, still our bombard- 
ment went on. Giving orders was useless, the men 
knew what to do and we just moved off. Soon the 
barrage was lifting for zero for the front line and we knew 
the 4th Worcesters had left their jumping-off position. 
We accordingly moved up two deep across the open, 
breaking on to the duckboard tracks when the ground 
was bad. Shells landed close, one into the Headquarter 
Company killing one man and wounding Private Pledge. 
Through the mist we caught glimpses of the pipers in 
fours on the Menin road marching parallel with us. 
We closed in with them near Birr cross-roads and caught 
the strains of “ Brian Boru.” Here and there Hun 
prisoners were coming back out of the mist from Zillebeke 
escorted by men of the 4th Worcestershire Regiment. 

2H 2 
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They all looked of good physique. The going was now 
getting very bad indeed, the south side of the Menin 
road being caked with mud and pitted everywhere with 
shell holes which were full of water. 

“C” Company now advanced up through Zouave 
Wood or rather what was left of it—just stumps of trees 
and their fallen shell-splintered trunks. Enemy shelling 
was spasmodic, the only shell fire to talk of was just before 
we got to Birr cross-roads, but he was giving the Menin 
road and the railway a good searching. The company 
got up to the commanding ground at Hooge before its 
time, having wormed its way by platoons in snake forma- 
tion around the many swamps in good style. Heavy 
rain was now falling and the 2nd Battalion had to wait 
until the Worcesters had got sufficiently far ahead before 
we could advance any further. Some of the men took 
shelter in an old derelict tank. The objective, it may 
be mentioned, was now Gheluvelt and it had been 
reserved for the 4th Worcestershire Regiment on account 
of the brilliant valour displayed by their 2nd Battalion 
at that village during the First Battle of Ypres on 31st 
October, 1914. Our other companies and headquarters 
now came up and the whole of the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
formed up north of the road. 

We had a good look round the country. Nothing was 
left of Hooge ; only the colour of the ground was slightly 
red from the bricks. It was impossible to make out the 
Bellewaarde lake or the old famous mine crater, so 
altered was the country. We could see men of the goth 
Division advancing on our left towards Zonnebeke and 
we saw over four hundred German prisoners being marched 
back over the Bellewaarde Ridge. We moved off from 
Hooge north of the road, Second-Lieutenant Fitzsimons 
being detailed to guide the Battalion’s nght flank by 
compass. The formation was “snake,’’ platoons two 
deep. The going was not so bad now but it was raining 
hard. There were disused telephone lines everywhere. 
Now and then we passed an abandoned field gun. Here 
and there were British graves of 1914 and we particularly 
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noted 2nd Worcesters and 2nd Battalion Connaught 
Rangers printed on the wooden crosses. They were all 
dated November, 1914, and we were amongst the first 
British troops to advance so far since that date. The 
brigadier now passed us riding with his staff. So far 
in the attack we had only passed or seen a few German 
dead. We now formed up on the road and marched 
towards Gheluvelt in columns of fours. Messines Ridge 
was reported to have been taken by our troops. We 
passed a few German wagons complete with horses ; these 
had been quickly annexed by our people for rations, etc. 
Abandoned guns, also left at the last moment with 
smashed sights, were here and there. We reached 
Gheluvelt at 11.30 a.m., and had some food, many of us 
taking off our shirts to wring them out, while some of the 
men got into an old pill box and “ drummed up their 
char.”’ 

Orders were soon received to advance and exploit 
success. The Battalion pushed on, platoons in snake 
formation, “‘B”’ and ‘‘ C’’ Companies still in front line 
astride the Menin road. The rain had stopped and the 
day was now fine and sunny. We went through the 
Worcesters who were lying down in extended order behind 
folds in the ground just east of what had been Gheluvelt. 
We were now held up by direct machine-gun fire and 
snipers from the cross roads one mile east of Gheluvelt. 
We pushed on but at the cross roads the Germans had a 
large dump of stores, timber, wire, tools, and several 
trucks full of coal on the railway, which afforded them 
good cover for their machine guns and enabled them to 
hold up the Battalion. Up to this stage there had been 
only a few casualties, the men having made the most 
of the cover and broken ground ; but we had no artillery 
support ; our field batteries had not yet come up; and 
the traffic on the one and only line of communication 
had become so congested that they were delayed. A 
platoon of ‘‘C’’ Company tried to work round the 
enemy position from our right flank but was stopped by 
the enemy who used his machine guns to the greatest 
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advantage. There were a few casualties and Sergeant 
Joyce, M.M., was. killed. Gradually, however, some of 
our men worked their way over to some of the abandoned 
coal trucks and inflicted losses on the enemy. 

While we were being held up at these cross roads we 
heard the unmistakable throb of motors behind us; on 
looking round we saw some of the Motor Machine Gun 
Corps coming up on their cycles on the middle of the 
Menin road. We yelled to them to halt, but the first cyclist 
took no notice and drove on. The driver managed to get 
over the cross roads when he was bowled over on to the 
road by machine-gun fire from a range of less than one 
hundred yards. His companion jumped out of the side- 
car, turned his gun on the enemy and silenced him, then 
picked up his comrade who was lying wounded on the 
road, put him in the carrier, turned his cycle and rode off 
back through our lines. This was an act of splendid 
bravery and naturally our men gave the hero a rousing 
cheer. 

When it became dusk we moved forward and found 
3 dead Germans and 1 wounded, all lying beside 
their guns, knocked out by our snipers. One of these 
Germans was a hero. Earlier in the evening we spotted 
him firing his gun, then we saw him leave it and go off. 
He returned later, under heavy sniping, to his gun with a 
box of ammunition. When we advanced at dusk we 
found him dead on the middle of the road with the 
unopened box beside him and his gun a few yards 
in front. 

Rations and rum now came up and were issued out. 
“C” Company was ordered to advance south of the 
Menin road but after moving some two hundred yards 
over broken and marshy ground it was suddenly pulled 
up by direct machine-gun fire at short range. Lance- 
Corporal Richards and Private Coughlan were killed ; 
Private Coughlan being killed whilst firing his Lewis gun. 
One of our platoons ran into a machine gun nest and had 
a few wounded. Private Hurley got astray and was 
captured. The company then remained where it was for 
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the night and built Lewis gun battle positions. At dawn 
the next morning Private Hurley walked into our lines 
with his captors of the previous night as prisoners. He 
had received good treatment from the German machine 
gunners who kept him in their dug-out on the ridge. 
After a night’s argument with one of the Jerries who spoke 
English he managed to entice the party to surrender. 
He got a month's leave for his effort according to the 
regulation stating that any soldier who was captured and 
managed to escape was to be given one month’s leave in 
the United Kingdom. 

Thus ended the 28th September, a day of outstanding 
success. The Fourth Battle of Ypres was, however, not 
yet over, but the 2nd Battalion was not very seriously 
engaged during the later stages. The main thing was 
that the brilliant initial success should be followed 
up with the greatest vigour and at 6 a.m. the following 
morning the battle was resumed. The Battalion shared 
in the forward movement and a few casualties were 
incurred, one being Lance-Corporal Fitzgerald who but 
a few days earlier had put up such a sporting fight at 
Hazebrouck ; although entitled to leave he had refused 
to accept it on the eve of a battle. The German artillery 
fire against the cross roads was very heavy and a battery 
of our field artillery “‘ came in for a terrible mauling. 
Two teams were caught by direct hits and we watched 
wheels and limbers being blown sky high.” The Battalion 
was not called upon to do any actual fighting and remained 
for the night of the 29/30th in shell holes in a torrential 
downpour of rain. On the 30th it was reported that 
Gheluwe had fallen and the Battalion resumed its 
advance, passing through the Worcesters ; “‘D ’’ Company 
moving on the left of the Menin road with “A” and 
“‘C”’ on the right. These latter companies were, how- 
ever, held up by an energetic resistance by the enemy. 
On the ist October the Battalion was in front line and 
the outposts “* were heavily shelled and machine-gunned.”’ 
Owing to the strength of the enemy and the exhaustion 
of the men the advance was discontinued and by evening 
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the bulk of the Battalion was relieved and placed in 
brigade reserve. This was soon followed by the relief 
of the whole 29th Division which was withdrawn on the 
3rd October. The Battalion marched to Birr cross- 
roads entraining there at 7 p.m. for Tavistock Camp. 

This Belgo-British offensive had given most highly 
satisfactory results. The Allied front had been carried 
some ten miles from the starting point. The whole of the 
heights of Flanders had been conquered. More than 
8,000 prisoners and 520 guns had been taken. The 
zgth Division was the recipient of a message of 
appreciation from the commander of the IInd Corps 
in which it was stated that the division had been 
specially selected for these operations and its members 
were told ‘‘ you have added still more glory to the 
splendid name the 29th Division has always borne 
since the division was first formed.”” In the operations 
the 2nd Leinster Regiment had 19 killed, 129 wounded 
and 10 missing, the casualties amongst the officers 
being Captain Mathias, Second-Lieutenant Toolan and 
Second-Lieutenant Fitzsimons wounded. An enormous 
change had now come over the whole Western Front. 
Right, centre and left, the Germans were reeling under 
the blows of the four Allied Powers. The Hindenburg 
Line was broken. On September 28th Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff agreed that the end had come. The following 
day the Foreign Minister was informed of the army’s 
desperate plight. On 1st October Hindenburg and the 
Kaiser proceeded to Berlin and on the 4th the first peace 
offer was addressed to the President of the United States. 

During the afternoon of the 5th October the Battalion 
moved up to Ypres, companies being disposed in the 
ramparts and the surrounding area. A list of officers 
serving with the Battalion at this date shows that no 
officer was left of the original 1914 number and doubtless 
this had now been the case for some time. On this day 
was announced the award of the D.S.O. to Captain V. J. 
Farrell, M.C.; the Military Cross to Second-Lieutenant 
W. McCarthy; and the Distinguished Conduct Medal 
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to Company Sergeant-Major Fennell, and to Privates 
M. Byrne, Barry, and Organer the Military Medal, the 
firstnamed also receiving a bar. For the next few days 
the Battalion alternated between front line and reserve 
preparatory to a new Franco-Belgo-British attack in an 
easterly direction. 

It was now clear that the end could not be long 
delayed and that Germany must soon have to pay 
the penalty for her monstrous crimes. The whole 
Western Front was aflame, from the Alps to the North 
Sea; speaking generally the right wing consisted of 
the American Army, the centre was represented by 
the French, while the British and Belgians carried on the 
line to the left. A great wedge had now been thrust 
into the German line leaving pronounced salients to the 
north of it round Lille and Douai and to the south east of 
it between the Oise and Aisne. To complete the process 
begun in the south the advance in the north was now 
resumed and on the 14th October Belgian forces with a 
French army under General Dégoutte and our Second 
Army under General Plumer attacked the whole front 
in Flanders between Dixmude and the Lys. 

During the 13th the Battalion moved up in the evening 
to its position of assembly. The British IInd Corps 
was operating in conjunction with French and Belgian 
forces and the 29th Division of the IInd Corps was to 
attack in the Ledeghem sector. In that division the 
Leinsters formed the storm troops of the 88th Brigade 
with the 4th Worcesters in support and the 2nd Hamp- 
shires in reserve. The night previous to the attack, the 
brigade had its forward headquarters in Raymond 
Farm, outside which was a large cesspool. The officer 
commanding Leinsters, with his intelligence officer, 
Lieutenant O’Connor Malins, was occupied taping off 
the jumping-off trenches, preparatory to the troops 
arriving, but, finding that his best intentions were being 
frustrated by our howitzers ranging on the position, and 
having had two of his runners knocked out, made his 
way back to Raymond Farm, which was only about six 
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hundred yards distance to expostulate. Here he dis- 
covered his brigadier, a reeking mass of the foulest black 
slime. General Freyberg had walked head first into 
the pond in the dark. The odour was so unpleasant, 
that the complaint was limited to the briefest narrative of 
facts anda hasty retreat was made back to the danger zone. 

The attack, despite the appalling fog, which 
descended on the operations, was a brilliant success—the 
Battalion alone capturing 14 officers and 249 other ranks, 
tI field guns and 60 odd machine guns. It was on this 
occasion that Sergeant O’Neill and Private Martin Moffat 
so distinguished themselves—the latter’s feat, in single- 
handed forcing a house held by the enemy to surrender, 
after having dashed at the back door through a hail of 
bullets from rifles and machine guns, is known to the 
world, as he received the Victoria Cross as his reward a 
few weeks later. It is not perhaps generally known, 
but directly afterwards he insisted upon marching back 
by himself a squad of over 120 prisoners, getting a 
receipt for the same from the Assistant Provost-Marshal 
and rejoining his unit that same morning. Sergeant 
O’Neill received his Victoria Cross for reckless gallantry 
on the same occasion, together with a repetition a few 
days later. 

After the capture of Ledeghem the Leinsters billeted 
that evening in the neighbourhood of Fatimar Farm 
about half a mile north of Over Heule. Battalion 
headquarters occupied the cottage which had been 
occupied the previous night by the major commanding 
the German field battery—one of his guns being actually 
in the garden, while the remainder were distributed in 
the gardens of the neighbouring cottages. All these 
guns fell to the Battalion. A joyous morning followed 
when enraptured infantrymen turned the guns enemy- 
wards, with muzzles pointing skywards, rammed in shells, 
and by some juggling fired a ragged salvo without damage 
to themselves. 

The Battalion’s casualties though severe were rela- 
tively light considering the results obtained : 2 officers 
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and 9 other ranks were killed;. § officers and 70 
other ranks were wounded; and 50 other ranks 
were missing. The officer casualties were Lieutenant 
Moore and Lieutenant J. de Courcy MacDonald, killed ; 
the wounded being Captain R. H. Sanders, Second- 
Lieutenant Barker, M.C., Lieutenant Coade, Second- 
Lieutenant H. Wylde and Captain Van Cutsem. 

The following morning (15th) at ten o’clock the 
Battalion moved forward. During the early morning 
the 87th Brigade had gained another four thousand 
yards of ground, so the Battalion advanced into the 
Sallines area, where it billeted for the night. The 88th 
Brigade relieved the 87th Brigade on the 16th in the 
front area and the 2nd Leinster Regiment went into 
brigade reserve in the Heule area. Here the corps 
commander awarded nine Military Medals “ for gallantry 
and devotion to duty in the field ” during the operations 
of the 28th September, the recipients being :— 
Private W. Bonniface, Private J. Burke, Private 
J. P. Flood, Corporal R. McGuckin, Private G. Molley, 
Private T. Howe, Private P. Lalley, Private T. Halligan, 
and Private F. J. Senior, D.C.M. 

During the morning of the 19th two companies of 
the Hampshire Regiment had effected a crossing of the 
Lys between Courtrai and Harlebeke and proceeded to 
‘‘“mop up” a position selected as the assembly point 
for the 2nd Leinsters, who were to take part in another 
attack on the following day. Accordingly, the Leinsters 
crossed the Lys by pontoon bridge and took up a position 
along the line of the railway. At six o’clock the following 
morning the Battalion attacked, in conjunction with 
the 4th Worcesters, under cover of a light barrage. A 
most successful advance resulted in the capture of the 
villages of Staceghem and Steenbrugge. At first the 
enemy’s resistance was weak, but it stiffened considerably 
as the action progressed, and east of Staceghem the 
attackers advanced under a very heavy fire from machine 
guns. However, by 9.20 a.m. the attackers had gained 
five thousand yards and consolidated their new line: 
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40 prisoners, 6 machine guns and 1 field gun were 
captured. Major Redway, Second-Lieutenant Smith, 
Second-Lieutenant Flannery and 70 other ranks were 
wounded, and 6 other ranks killed. 

It happened that on this day the Ulster (or 36th) 
Division was co-operating on the Leinsters right and 
Sergeant O’Neill had a brother in it. Word came 
to Sergeant O’Neill that his brother had been killed the 
previous day. Not only did he swear “red,’’ but he 
saw red. When the attack opened, he dashed ahead 
and soon was in advance of our own barrage which, 
luckily, was on the thin side. He was the first man into 
any village or hamlet on the Battalion’s front. At the 
village of Staceghem he appeared to have picked up with 
a Worcester Sergeant—the latter evidently had appro- 
priated more than one good bottle of ‘‘ du vin’ en route. 
Seeing Sergeant O’Neill leave the village on his own, 
he thought it was his duty to follow so long as his 
legs were capable and what with the two of them bearing 
charmed lives, they cleared several houses on their own, 
O’Neill giving no quarter and asking for none. For this 
exploit and his gallantry at Ledeghem Sergeant O’Neill 
received the Victoria Cross. 

There followed a period of comparative rest, and on 
the 26th the Battalion set out on a longish march by 
stages, via Risquon-Tout, Turcoing, Roubaix to Croix, 
where it went into billets. During this month of October, 
1918, the 2nd Leinster Regiment had made an advance 
amounting to nearly ten thousand yards, had taken 5 
villages and captured 306 prisoners, 66 machine guns, 
and 12 field pieces. 

The narrative of the fighting at the end of September 
and during the month of October has been dealt with 
in a manner so rapid and condensed that it may seem that 
some explanation is required. No apologia, however, is 
necessary other than the plea that events were moving 
with such rapidity that the historian, after a four years’ 
tale of deadlock, has had to try to keep step with circum- 
stances. The end of the war was now plainly in sight. 


SERGEANT O'NEILL, V.C., 
LEGION D’'HONNEUR 
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Bulgaria was out of the contest ; her surrender had been 
followed by that of Turkey; on the Piave Austrian 
troops were surrendering wholesale and the Habsburg 
Empire was breaking up. For Germany the sands were 
running out. It was only on the Meuse and on the 
Lys that she showed the last vestiges of stability at the 
end of October. But she now stood alone; any defence 
of her frontier was rendered almost impossible by the 
position of her crumbling armies on the Western Front ; 
at home the German people were in revolt ; the German 
Navy was in a state of mutiny. Peace, even peace at 
any price, was now the German aim. 

By the 6th November the 2nd Leinster Regiment had 
passed Croix. It was the anniversary of Alfred Murphy’s 
death. ‘‘ The men had not forgotten him and all day 
long on the march, and later in billets, I heard them talk- 
ing of him.” The weather had now turned bad, the 
roads were vile, every bridge had been blown up. The 
further the Battalion advanced the more desolate the 
Flanders landscape seemed. The inhabitants were poor 
and hungry looking, and the children were delighted with 
pieces of biscuit given them by the men. In one place 
we came across women tearing off the flesh from a mule 
which had been killed in the advance. Food was every- 
where scarce “and there were no eggs as the Huns had 
pinched all the fowls in their retirement.”” The historian 
had no idea that outraged modesty had this effect on 
hens. 

The last stationary position occupied by the Battalion 
during the Great War was at Bassuyt on the Scheldt 
where it lay for the night of the 8/9th November, 1918. 
The river was crossed by an insecure pontoon bridge 
on a dark and bitterly cold night by one company. 
“Good-bye, Tommy” and similar farewells were now 
to be found on farmhouse doors—the last pleasantry of the 
retiring Hun. At Quesnoy east of the Scheldt the 
Battalion had its last and saddest casualties of the war, 
Privates Kane and Bonsfield being shot by a Lewis gun 
sentry as they were returning from patrol. Both the 
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men died but the sentry was not to blame. Through 
some error he had been told that no patrols were out 
in front. 

Still ever and ever eastward marched the 2nd Leinster 
Regiment. On the goth it advanced through several 
villages towards Celles. ‘‘ No sign of the Boche; he 
was obviously carrying out an orderly retirement. He 
had blown up all bridges in a very thorough manner. 
All cross roads had been mined.”” The people of Celles, 
especially the nuns in the convent, gave the Battalion a 
splendid reception. From every house there flew French 
and Belgian flags. 

On the roth the Battalion was ordered to move by 
companies at 8.30 a.m. and rendezvous at a village called 
Arc-ainiéres. Here we found a grandiloquent notice in 
German and French to the effect that the gallant soldiers 
of the Fatherland, after holding and defeating the world 
for four and a half years, were now to carry out a strategic 
retirement—and much comforting flapdoodle in this 
strain. While on the march the brigadier had galloped 
up and yelled out ‘“ The war 1s over boys! The Kasser 
has abdicated! We are the conquerors!’ We marched 
on quietly. We were typically Irish and never cheered 
except under adverse conditions such as shell fire and 
rain. Somewhat crestfallen the brigade commander 
rode slowly off to communicate his glad tidings to an 
English battalion ‘“‘ which no doubt took the news in a 
different way and cheered for hours.” 

We fell out in a field on a ridge east of the village 
while the 7th Dragoon Guards passed through. An 
enemy shell burst some three hundred yards away—the 
last shot the Battalion saw fired in anger in the World 
War. 

The end came on the 11th of November. The night 
before we had been officially informed that hostilities 
would cease from II a.m. on the morrow. At about ten 
o'clock that morning we passed through the znd Hamp- 
shire Regiment and became advanced guard to the 
brigade with Wodecq as our destination. It was a 
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glorious morning. The route lay over broken country ; 
sometimes by road, more often by rough tracks through 
thickly-wooded terrain. The men were in their usual 
good spirits. Many discussed the situation, some arguing 
that the Germans were bluffing. But optimism and 
pessimism centred more upon the question whether or 
no a sequence of four rumless days would be broken. 
Every now and then officers and signallers would furtively 
glance at their watches. At last the hands pointed to 
hour. The words “ eleven o’clock’’ were passed down 
the column. The news was taken in silence. Then 
some of the men began to speak in low tones of India 
and of the prospect of being sent there now that the war 
was over. Quite a number spoke about their dead com- 
rades and ‘“‘ if only Colonel Murphy could be with the old 
Battalion now.” Shortly afterwards a thin rain began 
to fall. The Battalion moved onward in silence and soon 
even the sound of its footsteps died away. 
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CHAPTER XLV 


1918. THE IsT BATTALION. 
PALESTINE (continued). 


HILE the 2nd Battalion was thus gaining new 

laurels in France and Flanders, the 1st Battalion, 
in another continent and another clime, had been sharing 
in a campaign less bloody but no less brilliant. The 
New Year found it holding a sector of the outpost line 
at Deir-el-Kuddis, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Jerusalem. The enemy were some miles away. The 
system of defence consisted of a series of small posts, 
affording each other mutual support. In view of the 
distance of the enemy, we found that this system involved 
far too large a proportion of the men being on sentry 
duty ; so, throughout the division a new system was 
adopted—viz., each battalion manned a “ defended 
locality,’’ prepared for all round defence. Battalions 
were distributed in depth. The theory was that the 
only danger was from a raiding column, and if such a 
column did get between two of our posts, so much the 
worse for it. By day we relied on observation posts 
and at night two companies manned the defences. 
Our defended locality was the village of Deir-el-Kuddis. 
The habits of the Palestinian being as bad as those of 
any other Oriental, a considerable amount of work was 
necessary before the village was fit for billeting. 
Fortunately, however, nobody knew a single word of 
Arabic—(or whatever language the inhabitants spoke), 
so they soon realized the uselessness of argument. Quite 
quickly we had part of the village fixed up as a model 
barracks ; fumigators night and day ; hot baths, laundry, 
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cookhouse, special sanitary arrangements for the villagers, 
a church, etc., etc. 

Two incidents will always stand out in connexion with 
this period. In the first place General Allenby had 
issued very strict orders against the cutting of timber. 
One day the rumour came that the commander-in-chief 
was coming round and there was the usual panic empha- 
sized by a searching of conscience anent trees. In our 
part of the line there were two stumps—obviously the 
remains of two fine cedars of Lebanon. General Allenby 
came round the next day and glanced quite sympathetic- 
ally at two freshly dug mounds, each complete with a 
cross commemorating a deceased Australian, which 
curiously enough had arisen just where the damning 
evidence of truncated boles was wont to be. The 
commander-in-chief, however, condemned the system 
of casual interment and his chief of staff was directed 
to issue orders about the selection of proper burial 
grounds. The second incident is also concerned with 
our neighbours the Australians who devised a profitable 
scheme. A certain brand of Australian jam came up 
with a fine coloured label. These were easily removed 
and passed off on the inhabitants as notes. In course of 
time their scheme recoiled on us. It was quite impossible 
to buy anything for notes afterwards, and there is a 
pathetic statement in the War Diary to the effect that 
‘‘ Orientals are suspicious of paper money.” 

At this stage we were able to reorganize into four 
companies again and a Turkish machine-gun section was 
also formed to man the two captured Maxims. Road 
work was now in full swing and by the beginning of 
March we had made the Great North Road fit for lorry 
traffic a long way further forward north. About this 
time information had come to hand which led the higher 
authorities to believe that the enemy were likely to fall 
back on the Nabulus line, and it was decided to press 
vigorously in the hope of capturing his guns. Accordingly 
on Ist March we were ready for a big advance. We 
advanced and against slight opposition captured the 
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Kh. Rashiniyeh Plateau, the Bluff (a prominent position near 
Deir-ed-Nidham), Umm Suffah Ridge, and Deir-es-Sudan. 

The enemy made a half-hearted attempt to recapture 
the last named, thirty or forty advancing against us, but 
these were easily driven off. Second-Lieutenant Francis 
was wounded in the shoulder in these operations. After 
the capture of Deir-es-Sudan, the 6th Royal Irish Rifles 
made a gallant frontal attack on the Arura Ridge, but 
lost 60 men killed and only made good their objective at 
nightfall when the Turks withdrew. We invariably 
found that the Turk got very nervous if his flank was 
threatened and it is probable that had the Rifles attacked 
the Turkish right flank instead of relying on a frontal 
attack, they would have avoided much loss. The Turks 
had a remarkably well-planned machine-gun defence ; 
we could tell this for we saw the whole of the attack. 
On our left the 5th Connaught Rangers took up a line in 
prolongation. The 6th Leinsters were in brigade reserve 
and were kept busy marching to and fro between the 
Rangers, and the Rifles. Our colonel received a most 
complimentary letter from the brigadier saying that, in 
spite of our own difficulties, as usual we alone had not 
sent in S.O.S. for reinforcements. After this, preparations 
were pushed on for a further advance, but the schemes 
fizzled out—owing to topographical difficulties. 

We now duly established ourselves and carried out 
one or two minor operations with a view to 
the exact position of the enemy. In front was the 
Furkah Ridge—an exceedingly strong position overlook- 
ing the whole of our position. We took up a defensive 
position and contented ourselves with daily patrols and 
occasional night raids on suspected posts. Our snipers 
maintained a close watch on the enemy posts and claimed 
various hits. Towards the end of March, the enemy 
began to show signs of “ wind,” frequently opening fire 
from his sangars without any provocation. About 
this time another unit had a regrettable incident which 
confirmed our contention that no post of less than a 
platoon is advisable in hilly country. 
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19th April, 1918. ‘‘ We have not had a bad day on 
the whole, though we did not really like the first event 
which was a couple of dozen rather tired whizz-bangs 
which alarmed several people but hurt no one. The next 
two events were amusing. The local Turk has discovered 
that the protruding of his head is merely the sign for the 
arrival in his vicinity of an assortment of ironware, 
travelling with much velocity. So he doesn’t exactly 
obtrude his presence upon us. But to-day there arrived 
a most magnificent Hun, complete with helmet. He 
marched up to a cave-cum-sangar and we saw that 
altercation ensued. Next we saw him grabbing two fine 
Turks by the ear and dragging them out. As soon as 
he had got a reasonable distance from cover our machine 
guns started. Unfortunately there was a high wind 
blowing and the bullets flew wide, the party getting back 
to their sangar. Pause. Hun’s head with amazement 
writ plain thereon. ‘ What, was he being fired at ? No, it 
could not be.’ But to make sure he decided to try with 
a Turk first. Altercation ensued, hands were waved 
in the air, heads bobbed up and down behind the parapet, 
and finally there somersaulted out of the sangar one miser- 
able Turk who stood there with a look of entreaty on his 
face, while the enraged visage of the Hun, simply bursting 
with wrath appeared above the parapet. Our forward 
observation officer is a merciless man; he spake unto 
his telephone, ‘No. 4 gun, five minutes more night, 
report when ready ... fire.’ The shell burst beside 
the wretched Turk who sank on one knee, pitched forward 
on his face, half rolled over, and lay still. The Hun 
disappeared. A few seconds later a fleeting grey figure 
swept over the horizon, and later we saw him still running 
up the hill beyond. Out of range for small arms, not a 
good enough target for artillery. He got to the top, 
and must have thought he was out of range. He was 
joined by two other Huns with maps and they all went 
into a little sangar and gesticulated and waved maps 
about. That sangar was one of our targets, most carefully 
ranged upon if they had only known. The forward 
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observation officer again spoke to his guns ‘ All guns, 
action, No. 7 target. Salvo. Report when ready . 
fire.’ The six guns went off like one. When the smoke 
cleared there was no sangar, no Hun, no map... .” 

The ration strength of the Battalion at the end of 
April had sunk to 25 officers and 466 other ranks, so 
we decided to cut out a company, and ‘“A’’ Company 
went by the board. On the 30th April we sent up our 
Lewis guns and Turkish Maxims to strengthen the 
6th Battalion line. The enemy attacked the same 
evening and were beaten off. The next day we took 
over from the 6th Battalion and looked at the Furkah 
Ridge from another aspect and used to conjecture 
how many army corps would be necessary to attack 
it; as a matter of fact, when the time came, the 
task was allotted to one battalion—the Ist Leinster 
Regiment. 

In May, 1918, a great change overtook us—the arrival 
of Indian troops in the roth Division. All the original 
units of the roth Division were taken out—+.e., the 6th 
Royal Irish Rifles were disbanded; 5th Connaught 
Rangers and 6th Leinster Regiment were transferred to 
the Western Front and amalgamated with other 
battalions. Our new comrades were the following units 
of the Indian Army :—1/r1or1st Grenadiers, 1/54th Sikhs, 
1/151st Infantry. The brigadier watched the first unit 
march in and, on seeing the men carrying their boots on 
their heads, promptly went to his headquarters and 
dictated an application for transfer. After one or two 
incidents, however, the Indians began to settle down. 
The Sikhs refused to wear steel helmets on account of 
the restrictions imposed by their religion as to the dressing 
of their hair. They were given permission to drill holes 
in the helmets and by passing their hair through the 
holes to tie a knot on the top. But they preferred not 
to do this. About this time an attempt was made to 
introduce Western Front tactics; our machine guns 
were removed to the next slope in rear where they could 
only conceivably come into action in the event of our 
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position being turned. Result—harder work for our 
Turk guns and our scanty numbers. 

11th May, 1918. ‘“‘ Yesterday was a frightful day, 
hot as a bunsen flame. I was out all day (lost my lunch, 
of course) Cooks’ touring sappers round the horrible 
big bumps in the ground one meets with in these parts. 
Finally got to a company mess in a cave and lay on the 
floor as it was the coolest part. Day before that I fell 
into a large clump of thistles about six feet high. They 
scratched abominably. My fault, of course, for not 
looking where I was going, but there was a 4'2 to get out 
of the way of. A man leading a pack mule near me 
seeing that there was no cover handy dived between 
his chargers forelegs, much to that animal’s amazement. 
Nights have been somewhat volcanic, there is always 
the deuce of a fuss on our left where both sides suffer 
from vertical draught. Last night Jacko caught the 
infection and gave our working parties a rather uncom- 
fortable time. Weather is simply vile and flies the worst 
that I can remember. We have a large and rocky hill 
the pet of a whizz-bang battery over the way. Two of 
our chaps were talking up there. ‘ Ye know, I wouldn't 
put me bivvy there if I was you. That’s where those 
seven fellows got the shell the other day!" ‘ Sure, that'll 
suit me fine. It’s a ride on a camel I’m wantin’. ‘ Well, 
that’s no good to me; I’m waitin’ for the railway to 
come up.’ These flies are damnable. We scupper in 
this mess anything up to 5,000 a day. There are well 
over 200 walking about this table now. There are about 
700 in the fly trap, and it’s cool now and all but the 
most adventurous ones have gone to bed. I suppose 
the ordinary fly population in the tent by day is about 
1,200. It’s a floating population. You can’t kill 600 
and say there are only 600 left to deal with. In five 
minutes there are again I,200 .. .” 

The Battalion spent May and June in the ordinary 
routine—periods in and out of the line ; when out of the 
line training was carried out, football competitions were 
held and a large share of road-making fell to our lot. 
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Here is a typical day as gleaned from a letter 
of the period not without a ‘“‘punch.” “ Morning ; 
acknowledged various gifts to the Battalion; took 
a pack of newly-arrived warriors to the observation 
post and dissertated on the beauty of the landscape and 
the dispositions of the enemy and ourselves. Back to 
lunch, writing. After tea I issue canteen stores, take a 
party of globe trotters round the line, evolve some 
practical method of preventing a certain platoon from 
firing into the backs of the next company. Dissertate 
on the support line, back to dinner, and if nothing goes 
wrong, to bed. If anything does go wrong I trot off to 
see what it is and put it night if I can. To-morrow 
there is that plague of my life, sanitation, which means 
cleaning the hill. There was an Indian regiment here 
before us, and they had no ideas on the subject. We 
have to repair the damage. That is, walk all over the 
hill looking for rotting goat bones, chupatties, and 
other things that are not mentioned in polite society. 
Then there is the constant battle with the cash book, the 
bank book, the cash, etc., no one of which readily agrees 
with the other. Would you believe it ? This is summer 
time. Do I ever hear a bird sing? No, never. Do I 
ever see lambs gambol? No, never. But stuck on a 
steep and flyblown hillside I drag out a weary existence, 
cheered by nothing but the very tiresome noises men- 
tioned below :— 

“‘ (i) Mules braying ; (ii) Camels gurgling ; (iii) Shells 
going over; (iv) Shells bursting; (v) The provost- 
sergeant talking to his malefactors; (vi) The adjutant 
shouting for one or more orderlies ; (vii) Men and mules 
walking about; (viii) Flies. 

““ Now, can one get any interest out of those noises ? 
Then look at my gear. A hammer, used in defiance of 
some general routine order, for the purpose of knocking 
nails into tent poles. A pistol, loaded. I hope no one 
ever comes near enough to make me fire it off. A tin 
of Keating’s, nearly empty. Three official letters I 
have forgotten to answer. A diary I write up once a 
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month. A field service pocket book. Tobacco ash, 
toffee, quinine pills in crevices. Then look at my other 
table, made of best Palestine rock, maps galore, telescopic 
sights, two compasses, one electric torch that won’t work, 
a gas mask, photo albums, one hair brush burnt in parts, 
an ancient shirt and an older coat. How can one take 
an interest in a collection like that? It simply isn’t 
done. Then the view. O! such a nice view. Fore- 
ground : funkhole, into which, by twining my feet round 
my neck I may be inserted by my devoted servant. 
Said funkhole covered by a slab of rock just thick enough 
to burst a shell and to stop the bits of assorted ironware 
that the anti-aircraft guns spill above us. Middle 
distance, ten to fifty yards, one white-blue rock, one 
anemic weed four feet high, three depressed looking 
olive trees, and a hell of a lot of stones. Background, 
five to fifteen miles, more trees, more rocks, more hills, 
all with bare tops and rocky ledges. Can you take 
an interest in a view like that ? BecauseI can’t. That’s 
Palestine, flowing with milk and honey. The only honey 
I have seen came from Barkers. The only milk I have 
ever heard of comes out of tins, and is usually condensed. 
And the end of the war is not yet in sight... .” 

On 14th July shortly after finishing our turn in 
divisional reserve, the brigade was suddenly withdrawn 
and relieved by the 31st Brigade. This was surprising— 
not to say suspicious. The reason was made quite clear 
at a conference held at brigade headquarters on 2oth 
July attended by all commanding officers, adjutants, 
etc. A raid on Ghurabeh Ridge had been selected as a 
test of the capacities of the Indian troops, and the 
selection of our brigade may be considered as a great 
compliment. 

The objective of the raid was the enemy trench system 
on the Ghurabeh Ridge, and the operation was divided 
into three attacks, which were to take place under 
cover of darkness :— 

(2) By 1/54th Sikhs against the enemy’s left. 

(6) By 1/1o1st Grenadiers against the enemy’s right. 
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(c) A wing of 1st Leinsters wheeling inwards from 

each flank. 

The Battalion was, therefore, divided into two wings— 
the right wing consisting of ‘‘ A’”’ and ‘‘ B’”’ Companies 
under Captain Murray; and the left wing consisting of 
“C” and ‘D” Companies under Captain Cavendish. 
In the proximity of our camp was a piece of ground 
very similar to the objective and a replica of the enemy 
system had been prepared. All the bootmakers who 
could be found were mobilized and employed in making 
felt boots which were to be worn by the raiding battalions. 
These were necessary to deaden sound, when climbing 
the rocky heights of our objective. The raid was carried 
out in shirtsleeves, no badges or identity discs. A special 
issue of identity discs was made—e.g., ‘‘ Z. 250.” 

Zero day found numbers of the Battalion down with 
fever and many men had to be conveyed to the con- 
centration area in lorries. However, when the day came 
every man shook off the fever and fell in with his company. 
This was the subject of much complimentary comment 
in the brigade. The Battalion duly split up into three 
parts—the two wings and headquarters—and our careful 
preparation resulted in a singularly successful operation. 
The only hitch experienced was by the right wing at the 
point of assembly when the Sikhs deployed at the double 
(it was pitch dark) and the wing was lost for a moment, 
but, characteristically, Captain Murray ‘decided to 
proceed towards the largest noise and trust to luck,” 
a soldierly resolution which met with well-merited 
success. There is a statement in a narrative that 
“Captain Murray—our blood expert, found that he 
could not pierce a Turkish great coat with his bayonet, 
but this was attributable to the bayonet meeting a leather 
belt’; but it is clear that he did magnificent execution 
against a melon. Apart from this he took several 
prisoners with his own hands; engaged in more than one 
duel with individual Turks; and tried but without 
success to extinguish a Turk “‘ who was on fire from his 
waist downward.” 
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The left wing under Captain Cavendish had to follow 
the rorst Grenadiers down a narrow path to the point 
of assembly, and had counted on arriving there fifteen 
minutes before Zero. The Indians were so slow, however, 
that it was Zero plus fifteen or twenty before the position 
was reached. This involved a rush in getting to the 
position of deployment ; No. 16 Platoon was missing, 
and the signal section with their line lost the way. How- 
ever, Captain Cavendish managed to collect the whole 
wing (less the signals) and formed up on time. Just as 
the time came to start, the left wing found itself under 
shell fire which kept up for some time and necessitated 
re-forming the attacking platoons. In the opinion of 
the officers it must have been our own artillery that we 
had to thank. The C.R.A. denied this, but, as in his 
report he stated that no enemy artillery were firing at 
the time in question, it is hard to account for the twenty 
odd casualties we incurred from shell fire. In this 
successful action the total bag was 119 prisoners and 
7 machine guns. Quite a number of the enemy were 
killed, while our casualties were Captain Lugar and 
3 other ranks killed, 2 officers and 25 other ranks 
wounded. Private Flanagan of “B’’ Company did 
splendid service. Shot in the ankle early on he continued 
at his duty all night without reporting his wound. 
For his pluck he received the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 

The enemy line was defended by wire which in some 
places was sixteen feet high. The trenches were good, 
being cut out of the solid rock and there were many 
tunnels of from five to twenty feet in length in which 
Jacko was safe from the smaller shells. The Maxims 
fired from really strong positions with good overhead 
cover and were in action when taken. Rifles were fired 
over the top of the parapet. The garrison was numerous 
and as brave as any normal garrison. The weak point 
was in their leaders, who had not thought it necessary 
to guard against an enveloping attack from the flank. 
Their strong points were therefore useless to them, 
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although ‘“‘they could have been made the very devil 
to attack.’’ Our artillery fire was very heavy and its 
moral effect on the Turkish infantry was great, although 
it did not kill many of them as they were well protected, 
and it did not upset their machine-gun barrage. On 
the other hand, it did worry the Turk guns, many of 
which did not get into action, and saved us many 
casualties in so doing. 

On the following day we concentrated at Bir-ez-Zeit, 
and after two days rest, we resumed training and prepared 
to relieve the 1o1st Grenadiers in the line on the night 
of 8th/gth August, but this move was cancelled. Great- 
coats were now removed for cleaning, Respirators were 
removed for testing. Sun helmets were packed up for 
the winter. General headquarters took over a large 
hotel in Jerusalem as winter quarters. But any idea that 
these incidents indicated a prolonged rest was shattered 
when one fine day General Longley came to see us and 
told us that operations were imminent and that we were 
booked for the Furkah Ridge. 

On 15th September we marched from Umm Suffah to 
Craske Hill, picking up on the way a draft of 80 men. 
We also managed to find time to split an expletive with 
Captain Murray, who with a ragtime gang of bobtails 
from the Corps Reinforcement Camp was fulfilling a most 
useful v6le in taking over a bit of the line and releasing a 
battalion for the operations. The next day we received 
orders for the operations. The brigade was to attack in 
two columns working on parallel lines. We were to form 
the right column followed by the rorst Grenadiers, who 
passed through us in the later stages. ‘‘ D’’ Company 
was to follow the left column and attack Furkah from 
the north-east. The attack was divided into two phases. 
First the Furkah defences, and afterwards the line Selfit 
and Kefr Haris. The first phase was divided into five 
bounds. 

The first thing to be done during the 17th was to 
reconnoitre the position of deployment and get an idea 
of the opposition which might be expected in the first 
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bound—+.e., the lower slopes of what were called the 
“ Follies.” We definitely established the fact that the 
lower slopes of the Follies were strongly held, and we 
realized that when any threat was offered, the enemy at 
once opened a heavy machine-gun, rifle and artillery fire 
on a wadi which was our intended line of approach. 
The commanding officer represented this to the brigadier 
who gave us permission to approach the objective from 
another point. 

Zero was fixed for 7.45 p.m. onthe 19th. The advance 
of the scouts (Lieutenant Harvey) and “C’’ Company 
(Captain McEnroy) was met with heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire and bombs, and we were most thankful that we 
had altered our line of approach. For half an hour 
““C” Company was fighting to get through the lower 
defences of the Follies. Our position then was :—“C”’ 
Company, attacking the Follies; “‘A’’ Company, at the 
foot of the hill ; ‘‘B’’ Company, in rear of ‘‘A”’ Company 
and in the wadi ; headquarters on the forward slopes of 
our new jumping-off place opposite the enemy (a most 
uncomfortable spot), ‘‘D’ Company following up the 
151st Infantry in the left column. At 8.15 the adjutant 
went forward and ordered “A” Company (Captain 
G. T. M. Jones) to reinforce ‘“* C ’’ Company and combine 
with them in driving the enemy out of the Follies. If 
the enemy had been driven in, ‘“ A”’ was to follow up 
““C” Company. When it did get to the Follies it found 
that ‘‘ C ” Company had gained its objective. 

Battalion headquarters arrived at Dumbell at 8.45 p.m. 
and fired a green-red-green rocket, indicating that the 
first objective had been gained according to programme. 
The succeeding objectives in Phase 1 were gained 
according to plan, the greatest opposition being encoun- 
tered by “B”’ Company in Bound 5, some additional 
artillery assistance being demanded and received in this 
case. By 2 a.m. on the 2oth the objectives of the Bat- 
talion had all been gained, Battalion headquarters were 
established in Furkah, and the rozst Grenadiers had 
passed through. Our casualties were 4 officers wounded 
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(Lieutenants Deeker, Nelson, Geary, and O’Brien), 
8 other ranks killed, 3 missing, 28 wounded. It was difh- 
cult to estimate the damage done to the enemy, but we 
captured 5 officers and 37 other ranks. We got 2 machine 
guns, but many must have been abandoned in the position 
and collected in the daylight after we passed through. 
At 7 a.m. we were ordered up to Selfit as reserve in 
Phase 2. 

Immediately in rear of the enemy’s position on the 
Furkah ridge we found the track very steep, rough, 
narrow, and winding. It was also being shelled, and it 
became necessary to move in small parties, and as a result 
the Battalion became somewhat spread out. Battalion 
Headquarters reached Selfit at 11 a.m., and we found that 
“A” and ‘“ D” Companies (less their Lewis guns) had 
been ordered forward to support the 1o1st Grenadiers, 
who were in difficulties. We despatched Lewis guns and 
water to ‘‘A” and ‘“D” Companies. The rest of the 
Battalion supplied working parties on the water-supply. 
About Io p.m. that night we settled down, hoping for a 
little rest, but at 10.40 p.m. orders came in for the brigade 
to advance at once, Ist Leinster Regiment leading. By 
half-past eleven we had packed up and marched out of 
Selfit, and at midnight had concentrated at our rendez- 
vous. Here it was explained to us that we were going to 
push forward as hard as we could in order to bring artillery 
fire to bear upon the Nablus Cross Roads at daylight. 
Our line of advance was to be Iskaka— Yasuf—Kuzah— 
Huwarah—Heights N. of Nablus. (Much time and temper 
would have been saved the historian if the military 
authorities had called this place by the good old name of 
Shechem, as is given on the map.) The 1st Leinster 
Regiment to lead the brigade. 

_ It was now the 21st September. We moved in a some- 
what unusual formation, considering that we were in 
touch with the enemy’s rearguard. In front three 
mounted officers (Colonel Wildblood, Captain Bailey, and 
the adjutant). A quarter of a mile behind, the advanced 
guard (one platoon ‘‘B” Company under Second- 
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Lieutenant Markey). About 4 a.m. we struck the Jeru- 
salem—Nablus road central and the brigade halted. 
““B’’ Company occupied Kuzah and ‘ C’’ Company the 
high ground to the east of the road. 

As soon as it was daylight “ B’’ Company pushed 
forward to Huwarah and the 68th Battery R.F.A. came 
into action and opened fire on the cross roads east of 
Nablus—the junction of the Nablus—Jerusalem and 
Nablus—Jordan Valley roads. At Huwarah some 36 
prisoners were taken. It was interesting to find that they 
were the remnants of the 33rd Regiment which we had 
captured at Ghurabeh. 

To the south of Nablus is a steep and high ridge of 
hills on which the Turks and Germans had erected 
exceedingly strong defences. Just east of Nablus was a 
sudden break in the ridge forming a valley about 300 yards 
wide, through which the Jerusalem—Nablus road ran. The 
hills south of Nablus sloped steeply down to the road level 
at Huwarah. About daybreak the artillery opened fire 
and aeroplanes were exceedingly busy passing to and fro 
over us between Nablus and Jerusalem. About 7 a.m. 
the 30th Brigade passed through us down the valley, 
advancing in lines of half-companies in extended order at 
about 350 paces interval. The Turks opened fire from | 
their positions, but, owing to the plunging nature of the 
fire, very few casualties were inflicted. We followed in 
artillery formation. During this march General Longley 
rode up and shook hands with the commanding officer, 
congratulating him in the most flattering terms on our 
share in the attack and on our night march. 

We had a certain amount of work clearing a village, 
rounding up prisoners and organizing the water-supply. — 
The water was good and plentiful. We camped at 
Hatub, supplying a couple of platoons to picquet the 
heights north-east of Nablus. From these an amazing 
spectacle was presented : 10 miles odd of road chock-a- 
block with disabled Turkish transport. Two columns had 
been passing in opposite directions when the guns and 
aeroplanes got busy. This explained the intense activity 
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of our aeroplanes in the hour after dawn. This road 
furnished the Battalion with a lot of hard labour in the 
next few days. 

On 23rd September “B” and ‘C’’ Companies left 
camp at 2 p.m. to clear the road three hours’ march from 
camp. They worked from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. and then 
marched back, getting back to camp at II p.m. At 
eleven o’clock we received a message ordering us to move 
to Ain Shibh (about ro miles east of Nablus) and that 
“B” and “‘C’’ Companies had been ordered to go there 
direct. At 8 a.m. on the 24th we arrived at Ain Shibh 
and took over charge of 2,000 prisoners from the Wor- 
cestershire Yeomanry, who were about to move out and 
asked for a company to support them. The Battalion 
‘was somewhat exhausted, but in fine spirit. Volunteers 
were called for, and from these 40 per company were 
selected. As some of these men had marched nearly 
40 miles in the last twenty-four hours, in addition to 
three hours’ hard work, it can be regarded as a striking 
testimony of our moral. 

Many hundreds of the enemy surrendered—all with 
their tongues hanging out from thirst—and we marched 
approximately 2,000 back to Ain Shibh. There was a 
memorable scene when the stream was reached. The 
only way was to let loose batches of 100 or so at a time 
into the water—men, camels, ponies, all together. There 
was considerable variety in the bag of prisoners. 

When, on the following day, they were despatched to 
brigade headquarters, a rough calculation was as fol- 
lows :—370 Germans, 100 Austrians, 3,500 Turks, 50 
camels and 200 ponies. The most troublesome of all 
these was a German hospital sister who commenced by 
accusing the doctor of stealing her horse. We collected 
together about twenty of the worst wounded cases and 
put them in a lorry with the nurse. Before she went, the 
sister annexed two of our fanatss. As the lorry was about 
to start, a hullabaloo arose. Shouts of ‘‘Osman!’’ The 
cause turned out to be the presence among the wounded 
of one Turk (badly wounded). We took him out, 
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knowing that he would have received short shrift from 
his German allies. A further indication of the Turkish- 
German relations was given when the Germans asked for 
special protection from the Turks. 

This really finished our share in the war, as though we 
dug several miles of trenches after this, we knew they 
would never be required. After the operations Colonel 
Wildblood was promoted to command of a brigade and 
Colonel Riall took over the Battalion with Captain 
Cavendish as second-in-command. On 30th September 
General Longley held a conference of commanding officers 
and seconds-in-command at Bir Yakub. We were inter- 
ested to hear that the results of the operations had 
exceeded all expectations. The chief information of 
personal interest was that when the corps commander 
received a message reporting the arrival of the roth Divi- 
sion at Nablus cross roads, he refused to believe it until 
he found that it came from General Longley himself. 

We were for a time camped near Nablus, in which place 
a cricket match was organized. Rain, however, pre- 
vented any play. It is worthy of note that within a few 
hours of the capture of Nablus the Y.M.C.A. were dis- 
tributing tea and buns; and within twenty-four hours 
the N. and A.C.B. had established an efficient canteen, 
a typical example of the excellent ‘“Q”’ arrangements 
which always obtained in Palestine. October was spent 
in training and various works. The Battalion was dis- 
infected, after segregation, the medical officer having 
diagnosed a case of typhus. Captain G. T. M. Jones and 
Second-Lieutenant J. E. Nelson received the Military 
Cross, and Corporal M. Murray the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 

The Armistice with Turkey was declared as com- 
mencing at noon on the 31st October, and the Old 
Hundredth’s share in the Great War had come to an end. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
1918. THE 2ND BATTALION. 


THE MARCH TO THE RHINE—THE OCCUPATION OF THE 
RHINELAND. 


HE terms laid down by the victorious Allies, as a 
condition of granting an armistice, were of extreme, 
but justifiable, severity and included the occupation of 
the Rhineland by French, British and Belgian troops. 
Of the British troops selected to form the contingent of 
the Army of Occupation the 29th Division formed part, 
and consequently the znd Leinster Regiment was to have 
the supreme honour of marching as victors into the 
territory of the defeated Germans, an honour shared by 
but one other Irish battalion the famous ‘‘ Blue Caps” 
or 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

On Monday, 18th November, the Battalion started 
its march of 204 miles from a little town called Lessines 
on the Dendre. It was here that our brigadier captured 
one hundred of the enemy at ten minutes to eleven on 
armistice day ; the chagrin of the Huns may be imagined. 
It is here, that, should you visit the place, you will find a 
photograph of General Freyberg in every household. A 
thanksgiving mass was held which we attended, and then 
it was that the curé ordered every inhabitant to obtain a 
picture of the general and set it up in their homes as a 
thankful remembrance of their deliverance. Thoughts 
of the trek into Germany, and of the justice we should 
there mete out, backed by the still fresh joys of the 
armistice, succeeded in driving out of our heads saner 
thoughts of the difficulties of the march. The Lessinians 
did their best to promote the Entente ; we helped. 
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During the early days of the move the Battalion was 
the leading unit in its formation, which by no means 
decreased the ardour with which we were received. 
Decorations, bunting, triumphal arches, vivent les Anglats 
(we were Irish but it did not matter) and inscriptions of 
various types effectively hid the real structure and 
appearance of each village as we entered it. To say the 
inhabitants were pleased to see us would be to put it 
mildly. We were. welcomed at each village by shrill 
voiced vtves and by the children with Boche Kaput, 
our first experience of this phrase. A people freed from 
the yoke of a tyrant, whose brutality has not broken 
their spirit, is a sight which reconciles one to many things. 
The first person into a town usually suffered lionization. 
Just before arriving at Lessines the Battalion marched 
into a village, whither the billeting officer Lieutenant 
Nye had proceeded, and on rounding a corner found its 
representative the centre of an admiring crowd of 
villagers, some of the women kissing his hands and 
admiring his horse (the worst hack in the transport), 
flowers stuck in the browband. At this same place one 
of the companies was billeted in a convent, each man 
had a bed and sheets and was called in the morning by 
the nuns bringing him coffee. 

As the march continued we marvelled at the number 
and newness of the Allied flags produced by the Belgians 
and concluded they had hidden them during the occupa- 
tion. It was subsequently discovered that the enemy 
actually sold them to the people when it became evident 
that our advance was not to be checked. One of our 
halting-places was Braine-le-Chateau from whence a 
party was sent to take part in the official entry of King 
Albert into his capital. The party was made up by a 
contingent from each company, Major V. J. Farrell, 
D.S.O., M.C., being in command, the other officers being 
Lieutenant Hitchcock, M.C., Second-Lieutenant Mallins 
and Second-Lieutenant Moran. On the 22nd “‘ marched 
through Brussels, got a wonderful reception, dense 
crowds, marched past the Belgian royal family who were 
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all mounted.” There was a curious description of the 
event next day in the Brussels papers, “‘ First came the 
wonderful troops of America cheering and waving their 
rifles in the air in acknowledgment of the cheers of the 
multitudes of people; then came our marvellous allies 
the French singing and waving in all directions, closely 
followed by the British khaki clad warriors who with set 
faces looked neither to the left nor mght.”” Doubtless the 
war had destroyed many of the trammels of military 
discipline and the sight of a contingent from a division 
of Regular troops marching “ to attention ’’ baffled the 
Belgian journalists. 

On the 23rd we paraded early and left Braine-le-Chateau 
about 8 a.m. The Battalion was the advanced guard 
to the division, ‘‘C’’ Company being in front. The route 
lay past Mont St. Jean and the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
was therefore the first unit of the British Army to march 
across the battlefield of Waterloo since 1815. Just as 
Mont St. Jean was reached a deafening cheer burst 
from the Battalion—one of the houses on the left-hand 
side of the road was a public house with the name O’Brien 
in large letters over the door, and this homely inscription 
was joyously recognized by the Leinsters. The evening 
of the day on which we crossed these famous fields we 
were billeted at Ohain. Here an event occurred which 
seemed to us very serious, though doubtless our ancestors 
would not have been distressed by the omission, that is we 
went for twenty-four hours without receiving any rations 
or mail. This was the only occasion the Battalion was 
ever short. Yet the march was frequently stopped to 
enable the supply arrangements to be straightened out, 
the cause being the destruction of all railways and 
bridges which made the task of feeding the forward troops 
colossal. The inhabitants though friendly to us did 
not show the same consideration to some of their own 
people, especially those who had been friendly to the 
Boche. Such persons had their houses burned and their 
possessions scattered, in the majority of cases the objects 
of this hate were women. On approaching the eastern 
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frontier of Belgium the scenery changed, flat and rather 
dull country giving place to deep riverbeds with precipi- 
tous sides and swift flowing water. The change. though 
delightful made the marching more difficult, owing to 
the numerous hills and valleys. Spa was picturesque, 
packed with Allied Commissions and German repre- 
sentatives each with their string of retainers in varied 
coloured uniforms. The men were interested at the sight 
of an armed German sentry on duty over the enemy 
headquarters. 

Leaving Spa the Battalion marched due east and 
proceeded to climb a stiff hill between two and three 
miles long. Descending into the further valley it reached 
a small hamlet decorated with flags ; half a kilometre to 
the south-east we crossed a little stream on the far side 
of which was a large signpost bearing the two words 
Belges Halte. And so the Battalion passed from Belgium 
into Germany, the pipers playing ‘“‘ Let Erin remember 
the days of old.’” The head of the Battalion crossed the 
frontier at 1.48 p.m. exactly. 

The country was solemn, glum and uninviting, and 
on the way to Malméddy, where we passed the first night 
in German territory, all that was to be seen was refuse 
and dirt where the Germans had camped, and dead horses 
and mules which had been attacked by the inhabitants 
for the value of the meat. Through the whole march 
we were of course covering ground a week after the enemy, 
the most noticeable marks left were on the roads, large, 
broad, deep ruts caused by traffic—all going one way. 
In Malmédy some of the people were inclined to fraternize 
and profess their love for Belgium and the Allied cause 
and to offer us refreshment; at that time thoughts of 
fraternization were far from our minds and we only 
despised the enemy the more for the readiness with 
which he tred to placate the victors. Malmédy has 
since been ceded to Belgium but we were blissful in our 
ignorance. The march across Germany continued, the 
pipes as usual attracting much attention, but most of 
all the sergeant-drummer as he proceeded in front with 
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his white gauntlets, so much so that he was hailed and 
saluted as the ‘‘ owner.” ‘“‘ It was about this time that 
we noticed the colonel took to riding in front of the 
pipes and not in his customary place at the head of the 
leading company.” 

Passing through the Rhine country we noticed numbers 
of recently disbanded men, or deserters, from the German 
Army in every town. These continued to wear their 
uniform but with civilian hats. Some of these creatures 
at first objected to salute or raise their hats. Leinster 
law was drastic and eminently calculated to make the 
offender ‘“‘ a source of innocent merriment.” He would 
be haled into the ranks and made march to the evening 
destination of the Battalion. A truculent Hun wedged 
in between two tug-of-war Leinsters had not what is 
exactly a soft passage. A diary reports briefly “‘ the 
treatment was most successful.”’ 

A halt was called at Frechen on the outskirts of Cologne 
to concentrate and prepare for the entry into the aty 
and for crossing the Rhine. Every moment was spent 
in polishing and getting ready for the event, though rain 
and mud made it rather difficult for the transport. 
The Rhinelanders were very impressed—as they had 
good cause to be—by the British troops, their soldierly 
bearing, smartness and turnout. But most of all by the 
horses, which despite the conditions and march were 
in fine fettle ; this is quite understandable for Ludendorff 
complains of the inefficiency of the German horse transport 
in the 1918 offensives largely caused by lack of feeding. 
The citizens of Cologne had removed their triumphal 
arches, erected for their victorious returning soldiers 
after their great struggles, before our entry. No 
wonder we impressed them, for their conquering heroes 
returned on transport waggons, without equipment, 
on the roof of a train unless swept off by a tunnel as 
many of them were, or on a bicycle, in fact any way at 
all which brought them home. 

How the 2nd Leinster Regiment entered Cologne is 
best told by the following entry in the diary of an officer 
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of the Battalion: ‘“‘ On Friday, 13th December, 1918, we 
left Frechen for Cologne our destination being Mulheim, 
a distance of twelve kilos; arrived at our destination 
at2p.m. The day was sopping wet and the roads in a 
frightful state. However, just as we reached the out- 
skirts of Cologne the weather cleared up, became quite 
bright and King Sol smiled graciously upon us for the 
rest of the march. We marched through the great 
city with fixed bayonets. The streets through which 
we passed were simply packed with people; they were 
standing about eight deep on each side. They remained 
deadly silent as we swung through, and perhaps it was 
just as well, because ‘ Mr. Patrick’ was in none too good 
a humour and was not to be trifled with on any account. 
Cologne was his not the property of the Germans; he 
had fought for it and won it, and he was out to let them 
know that it was his, too! We swung right round the 
famous Cathedral, the finest in Europe, and, turning 
sharp to the right, saw the Rhine with its enormous 
bridges 500 yards ahead of us. A few minutes later 
we find ourselves at the archway which leads to the 
Hohenzollern Bridge. The general is standing on our 
right, under the huge British flag and under the enormous 
bronze statue of the Kaiser seated on a prancing charger. 
Here the words of command for the salute are shouted 
out with voices that could be heard all over Cologne, 
the regimental bands playing their various battalions on 
to the bridge, the meantime. Once past the army 
commander the crossing of the Rhine had commenced. 
I looked at my watch when we stepped on to the bridge, 
it was exactly one minute to one o'clock and this can be 
taken as the moment that the 2nd Leinster Regiment 
commenced to cross the Khine on the afternoon of the 
13th December, 1918. The marching of the men was 
simply perfect, couldn’t be better, heads erect, chests 
well out and perfect dressing. Each man knew what 
was expected of him and, by Jove, he did it right well ! 
The feeling at the moment was intense; I have never 
experienced such a peculiar feeling in my life before and 
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don’t suppose ever will again. We knew we were 
crossing the Rhine and yet we didn’t—it appeared to be 
a dream, so many things passed through our minds 
during the actual crossing that few of us really knew 
anything until we were across. I know that I saw 
troops pouring over a bridge away to our right and 
more on another bridge away to our left, and that’s about 
ali I did see. At two minutes past one we had crossed 
the Rhine and were on the eastern bank of it. Thoughts 
of those who had waited and watched so long for our 
return home, during the long years of the war and the 
dark days of 1918 on the Western Front, thoughts of 
those dear comrades whom we had left on the various 
battlefields and who had given their lives that this great 
day should come to pass, and that what we were doing 
at the moment had really come to pass, flashed through 
my mind like lightning ; in fact, I admit that I, and I 
know of several others with me, crossed the Rhine with 
a ‘lump in my throat.’ We passed on from the Rhine to 
Mulheim and got well billeted before 3 p.m.” 

For sheer loutish impertinence the Hun is the absolute 
limit. Three attempts were made to break through 
the ranks of the Battalion. The first was made by a 
tram driver (imagine our authorities allowing the Huns to 
run their trams on such a day!) Two Leinster men 
pulled the driver from his platform and well and duly 
kicked him. A disbanded soldier attempted to pass 
between two platoons; an officer of the Battalion 
“caught him a direct right on the ear; he fell in the 
gutter and many a passing kick he got from the men.” 
Another ex-soldier tried the same game in front of the 
signalling officer and he, too, was left lying in the gutter 
“‘ like a stuck pig.” ‘‘ We therefore discovered that there 
was only one way to treat a Hun. Kick him and beat 
him and he will show respect.” 

Seldom in the history of a regiment has a more note- 
worthy event to be chronicled than the passage of the 
mighty river which for long had symbolized the aspirations 
of the German people. The crossing of the Rhine! 
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What a crowded hour of glorious life for those Leinster 
soldiers who had marched splendidly across the great 
Hohenzollern Bridge. But things are not always what 
they seem. Mulheim, on the opposite bank of the river 
to Cologne was the resting place for the night, and it 
was here that the following conversation was overheard : 

“Ts it far the march is to-morrow ? ”’ 

“‘ Can’t be, the officer says we're in Germany now.” 

““*Twas a fine river we crossed to-day, what’s it 
called ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Sure I don’t know, better ax the sergeant.” 

Having swung over the Hohenzollern Bridge to the 
skirl of the pipes playing ‘‘ Paddy McGinty’s Goat,” 
companies branched off to their allotted billeting areas. 
The company billets were all quite convenient to each 
other. ‘‘C’’ Company was allotted a school building 
and as we marched up to it we found numbers of Jerry 
folk with their dirty faced children awaiting us. Here 
and there, but well in the background, were demobilized 
Hun soldiers in uniform, who took stock of us from under 
the brims of various kinds of civilian headdress. We 
were closely followed by our company cookers, we 
mounted a guard at the entrance and within an incredibly 
short space of time the men had all got settled down 
The men were allowed out in the town in pairs and it 
was interesting to see them taking their web equipment 
. pieces to get at their belts and side arms preparatory 

“‘ walking out ’”’ in Cologne. 

” aes messed, as usual, by companies. “ Cc” Company 

“struck oil” in the way of a good billet in a residential 
part of the town. The house where we were billeted 
was divided up into flats. Two of the officers and the 
mess were in one flat and the company commander lived 
in a flat above owned by a German flying corps officer, 
who had just been disbanded and went out of his way to 
render things pleasant. Orders were issued to the effect 
that officers were not to billet alone and that our servants 
were to be within earshot ; this order was issued owing 
to the fact that many of the Belgian soldiers had been 
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murdered up north ; however, we had no trouble what- 
ever and we all found the Hun only too eager to 
fraternize. 

Cologne presented an extraordinary appearance at 
night. On the first night of our occupation some officers 
went out to sample the beer in one of the numerous 
estaminets, all wearing revolvers ; as they walked along 
the well lit streets they passed numbers of the men of the 
88th Brigade walking arm in arm with German wenches. 
When the officers entered the bar some of the old beer 
soakers stood up and a silence fell on the whole place. 
Beer was ordered which was served by a barman wearing 
a “‘ field grey ” jacket and the ribbon of the Iron Cross. 
It was a large room with numerous little tables all sur- 
rounded by typical looking Boches sipping Munich beer 
out of long glass tankards and puffing away at long 
stemmed pipes. They all looked sullenly towards us 
but wisely said nothing. 

Our life in Cologne was not too bad. After the first 
day the Jerry folk realized that the British Tommy 
was a cheery individual without a care in the world, 
that he bore no malice, but that he was a blue devil 
when crossed. The Huns as a disciplined nation were 
quick to appreciate this fact and they gave up the idea 
of trying to find out how far it was expedient to go with 
the Irish in particular. Everything was orderly in Cologne 
which was due to the work of our Military Police, who 
worked in co-operation with the German police, and the 
splendid behaviour of the men of the 29th Division. 
Perhaps the numerous notice boards and placards bearing 
the word “‘ Verboten ’’ had a restraining influence. 

The enemy interested us as much as we interested 
them. What struck us most was their methodical way 
of carrying on amidst their hardships (shortness of food, 
coal, etc.). What the Huns could not get over regarding 
the men was that they were always, as they said “ cleaning 
up.” The old “ frau ’’ in one billet remarked that the 
hardware stores close by had been completely sold out of 
brushes for boots and buttons by the men of one company. 
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There was great reluctance on the part of our “ land- 
lords ’’ to give us baths owing to the shortage of coal ; 
when we “groused” they blamed our Allies, the 
Belgians, who, as they said, had stopped the coal 
supply for Cologne coming up the Rhine from the Belgian 
area. The streets in the town were always crowded but 
there was very little motor traffic as we had issued an 
order forbidding all motor traffic inside the town and 
across the Rhine bridges. 

‘““One day when I was walking past the Cathedral a 
German ex-soldier came up to me and in perfect English 
asked me to buy his war medals which he produced in a 
case. They were an Iron Cross, an Austrian decoration 
and a medal for some pre-war Colony ‘scrap.’ I did 
not buy them as I hadn’t any money.” 

On the 16th we left Mulheim and marched off in 
pouring rain for Attenburg in the 88th Brigade outpost 
area. At about 2 p.m. we had relieved the 18th 
Hussars on the outpost line of the neutral zone near 
Doun. This cavalry regiment had only been able to stay 
out in the outpost line for 24 hours as their fodder had 
run out. They presented a very sorry appearance on 
the line of march with their numbers of lame horses. 

“‘C”’ Company headquarters were in one of the few 
decent houses in the area; it belonged to a gamekeeper 
who was in charge of some thickly wooded preserves 
close by. The company was distributed as follows :— 
2 platoons in the picket line with headquarters and 2 
platoons in support. It was a most depressing locality 
and it seemed to affect us all, but we started games for 
the men. There seemed to be no more interest in belong- 
ing to the Army of Occupation, once Cologne was left, 
and we all started talking about leave and most of the 
men about demobilization. 

Nothing of importance occurred during the stay of 
the Battalion in the occupied territory. Demobilization 
was the chief topic of interest. A new short service 
scheme was opened for the men, whereby those serving 
for the ‘‘ duration ” were allowed to sign on for service 
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in the Regular Army. Quite a number accepted this 
offer and more would have done so had it not been for 
the new education scheme “ which fell on us like a black 
cloud just before Christmas. Men were taught how to 
read, write and do arithmetic; the more advanced were 
to read Shakespeare and learn languages.”” Some of the 
men who were keen on going to India with the Ist 
Battalion flocked to a class in Hindustani got up by one 
of the officers but the enthusiasm soon waned. Alto- 
gether the time spent in Germany was flat and monotonous. 
After the first novelty, life in the occupied territory became 
wearisome and the inevitable reaction after four years’ 
fighting made itself felt. 

As for the composition of the Battalion, apart from 
the transport and the senior non-commissioned officers 
the bulk of the personnel was from the Special Reserve 
or the New Armies. Of about 27 officers only about 
half a dozen were Regulars, this number including Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry Weldon in command, Lieutenants 
Nye, Keating, Sharpe, Johnston, Macnamara, and Hitch- 
cock. Racially the Battalion was still overwhelmingly 
Irish and the compiler has pleasure in inserting the 
following paragraph from an officer: “ I do know that 
the percentage of Englishmen serving in the Battalion 
was not more than twelve per cent. This fact would 
interest the whole Regiment very much. It might be 
mentioned in the History as a very unfair statement 
is often made by Englishmen to the effect that, at 
the end of the war, the Irish regiments were Irish only 
in name.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
1918. THE 3RD, 4TH, 5TH, 6TH AND 7TH BATTALIONS. 


ROM now onwards the History of the Regiment is, 
in the main, confined to the doings of the two 
Regular battalions; for, with the exception of the 3rd 
Battalion which weathered all storms except the final 
one, the remaining units of the Regiment practically 
disappeared in 1918. To take the 3rd Battalion first, 
it continued its vé/e as the chief draft-training and draft- 
finding unit and its history during the year may be 
summarized from some entries in an extant diary. These 
records are not without a certain lugubrious tinge. 
‘“‘ January 11th. Neither meat nor butter to be had at 
Portsmouth shops ”’ is the first entry followed by the 
terse statement “ January 17th. No meat,’ eloquent 
testimony to the food shortage brought about by the 
unrestricted submarine campaign by the Germans all 
through 1917. On the 28th January there was an air 
raid over London and an enemy aeroplane actually came 
as far as Hayling Island but was driven back by the guns 
of the forts. Three days later Major B. J. Jones left to 
join the School of Instruction at Sutton Coldfield ‘‘a 
great loss to the Battalion ’—and still greater was the 
loss to the Regiment when “‘ Boss ’”’ Jones met his death 
in France not long afterwards. The 19th February 
has a peevish allusion to “still another change of 
adjutants,” and on the 28th March there is a note of the 
death of a former adjutant of the 3rd, Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. R. H. Ireland, whose gallantry at St. Eloi in 1915 has 
been related in an earlier chapter. The great German 
push in March led to a demand for early drafts. Two 
were sent early in April and thirteen officers were required 
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to replace some of those fallen on the Somme. On 22nd 
June the Battalion was inspected by the general officer 
commanding who informed Colonel Canning that he 
would be required to vacate his command on the com- 
pletion of his extended tenure. On the Ist August 
Colonel Canning bade farewell to the Battalion by the 
survivors of which his name will ever be affectionately 
remembered. | 

The never ending task of training went on until the 
armistice. A list of special pamphlets issued on the 
subject in 1916, 1917 and 1918 has thirty-eight entries, 
and as these were in addition to the regulation “‘ red- 
books ” there was much solid reading to be done by the 
Battalion staff. It is clear that much attention was 
given to instruction in gas and there are copious notes of 
advice gleaned from the Southern Command Gas School, 
Sandown, Isle of Wight. ‘‘ Absolutely safe with modern 
appliances against Hun gas. Denounce all rumours to 
the contrary.” ‘‘ Poisoning from chlorine gas. No 


exercise must be taken afterwards. Keep still.” ‘* Pro- 
jectors. At night you see sparks—roar and flash—twenty 
seconds to arrive.” ‘“‘ You cannot spit out gas ’’—these, 


and dozens of other maxims with diagrams and longer 
explanatory paragraphs, show what a change had come 
over war since those far off days of 1914. 

Dover was a more exciting place than Portsmouth and 
the work of the 4th Battalion was interfered with by 
enemy action. During the night of the 14th/15th 
February the place was shelled by German destroyers. 
During the next two nights there were air raids. In 
April the Battalion shifted its quarters, being moved from 
Langdon Barracks to a camp at Maxton on the Folkestone 
road, and this was the beginning of the end for on the 
23rd of that month a notification was received from the 
War Office that the 4th Battalion was to be demobilized 
forthwith, the category “‘ A’’ men and the officers to be 
attached to the 3rd Battalion at Portsmouth. 

The Germans gave the old Queen’s County Militia a 
hearty send off in the shape of a vigorous raid on r9th 
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May, but in spite of these attempts at frightfulness our 
stay in Dover had been interesting ; we saw a good deal 
of the naval side of the war especially in connexion with 
the attack on Zeebrugge. The date of demobilization 
was 25th May, 1918; on our arrival at Portsmouth we 
found Colonel Canning in command and several other old 
friends, the 5th Battalion having also been demobilized 
and attached to the 3rd. From now on the history of 
the 4th Battalion may be said to cease, and although 
this chapter is headed 1918 it may be convenient to 
record here some details more properly connected with 
the ultimate disbandment of the Regiment. All the 
funds of the officers’ mess, sergeants’ mess and P.R.I., 
after {200 had been given to the Leinster Regiment 
Memorial were, with the approval of General Boyd 
colonel of the Leinster Regiment, handed over to a com- 
mittee consisting of Queen’s County gentlemen and one 
or two old officers of the Battalion, under the presidency 
of Colonel Sir W. Hutchinson Poe, H.M.L. for the Queen’s 
County to be expended either for a memorial to, or for the 
benefit of, old soldiers of the Battalion. The colours were 
left in charge of the Mayor of Colchester and will probably 
find a resting place in Westminster Cathedral eventually. 

The 5th Battalion at Glencorse was involved in the 
same decree for demobilization which had affected the 4th. 
On the 11th May, 1918, there is a Battalion order— 
not without pathos—“ This is the last issue of Battalion 
Orders,’’ and the remnant of the Battalion then pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth. So ended the history of the 
Royal Meaths. Of the officers serving in the Battalion 
on the outbreak of hostilities no less than four rose to the 
command of regiments and of these two were killed. 
“‘ If it did not make history as a unit in the Great War it 
did, with all its heart, everything which came in its way 
to assist the Empire in its hour of need. Broken 
promises and mistaken notions eventually destroyed the 
Battalion, as it did others, and our country has paid 
heavily in many ways for these and similar blunders 
when dealing with Ireland.” 
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The scene now changes from Portsmouth to Jerusalem 
and the narrative carries on with the story of the 6th 
Battalion from Chapter XLI. For some days the 
Battalion resumed the inevitable fatigue duties, and on 
the 4th January moved to a site near Suffa, there to be 
engaged in road making—an occupation which was inter- 
fered with a good deal by heavy falls of rain. Major 
A. E. King, of the 4th Royal Munster Fusiliers, arrived 
on the 5th and took over the duties of second-in-command 
from Captain J. S. Townshend. A number of houses on 
the edge of the village—when cleared of the litter they 
contained—made good quarters for “B’’ Company. 
The men not required for road making and other duties 
were provided for by classes of instruction in various 
branches. On 7th February, however, all classes except 
the signalling class were suspended, in order to free more 
men for roadwork. 

On the 2oth February the Battalion moved from Suffa 
Kh. Meidan. Two platoons of ‘“ B’’ Company, under 
Captain Magner, M.C., formed an advanced post at 
Sheik Gheitn; ‘“‘A’’ Company held the right sector 
of the position and ‘D’’ Company the left sector. 
It is of interest that water for the Battalion was 
obtained from a well which tradition assumes to have 
been used by Job, and to have cured him of his 
ailments. From this position the 6th Leinsters co- 
operated with the 6th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and 
other troops in clearing the roads and tracks in the 
neighbourhood—work of a more valuable than entertain- 
ing nature, especially when—as in this case—the enemy 
were content to snipe from cover rather than risk an 
encounter in force. Indeed, in this area the Turks 
played a species of military “tip and run”’ with the 
Leinsters, generally withdrawing from their positions 
before the Irish patrols could get to grips with them. 
On the 26th February, however, a party of some fifty 
of the enemy crept to some high ground near one of the 
Leinster working parties, protected by heavy machine 
gun and rifle fire. Their evident intention was to inflict 
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heavy casualties on the Leinster working and covering 
parties, the latter of which was still in process of with- 
drawing. About half a dozen men had been wounded 
when Lieutenant H. E. Bruce, who was in charge of 
another party some distance off, made a stand and 
attacked the Turks with his bombers, inflicting severe 
losses on them. Sergeant P. Rochford, although 
wounded, behaved with great gallantry, exposing himself 
fearlessly and accounting for several of the enemy. One 
of the Leinster scouts, Private W. Cummings, was killed. 

On 3rd March “A” Company commanded by Captain 
A. Gowan left the Meidan to occupy a position from 
which they could cover the advance of the 1st Leinsters 
who were detailed to take up a new position. No enemy 
resistance was encountered save from some snipers, 
who were eventually dispersed by the effective use of 
a Lewis gun. 

In conjunction with a forward move of the 232nd 
Brigade, the 29th Brigade received instructions to take 
and secure Deir en Nidham. The 6th Royal Irish Rifles 
and the 1st Leinsters were directed to secure, respectively, 
the high ground commanding the new position and to cover 
the advance of the 6th Leinsters, who were to occupy a 
ridge which ran through Deir en Nidham itself. On 
7th March, accordingly, the Battalion concentrated south 
of Nidham at eleven o'clock in the morning. The 
right sector was assigned to ““D”’ Company (Captain 
Brabazon) with two Vickers guns; the centre to “A” 
Company (Captain Gowan) and the left to “ B ’’ Company 
(Captain Magner), with two Vickers guns. About four 
o’clock Captain Brabazon received a sniper’s bullet in 
the abdomen, and the command of his company was 
taken by Lieutenant Bruce. The positions were occupied 
without difficulty, except for hostile snipers, the latter 
being eventually silenced by the Vickers guns. The 
usual patrol work and consolidation followed. On the 
morning of the 8th Captain Brabazon was removed to 
the 32nd Field Ambulance, but he died there soon after 
admission. 
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On the gth the 6th Leinster Regiment assisted a 
forward movement by the 5th Connaught Rangers on 
Neby Saleh by maintaining a warm fire from the high 
ground near that place. The Connaught Rangers 
occupied their objective without difficulty, little opposition 
being encountered. On the roth the 6th Leinster 
Regiment left Nidham and went into brigade reserve, 
but a few hours later two companies had to move forward 
again, an enemy attack being threatened. ‘‘ D” Com- 
pany was ordered to Neby Saleh to support the Connaught 
_ Rangers, and “ A” to Nidham to support the Connaught 
Rangers’ left flank. An attack by a mixed force of 
Germans and Turks was believed to be imminent, but 
did not materialize. 

Several minor moves followed for the Battalion 
which finally took up a position near Sh. Redwan, where 
the Royal Irish Rifles were established. The familiar 
order “ road making ”’ followed, work being commenced 
on the track leading to Umm Suffah. The 1st Leinster 
Regiment was established a short distance away. 

On 2oth March H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught pre- 
sented decorations and awards near Ain Sinia, on the 
Bireh—Nablus road. A detachment from the 6th Battalion 
attended, and among them were Regimental Sergeant- 
Major J. Walsh, who received the Meritorious Service 
Medal, and Sergeant H. Anderson, who was given the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. —Lieutenant-Colonel 
Craske was unable to attend to receive the honour of 
investiture with the C.M.G. Colonel Craske had been 
placed temporarily in command of the brigade, Brigadier- 
General Vandeleur temporarily commanding the roth 
Division. Major King took over the Battalion. 

Although no very elaborate operations followed, the 
6th Leinster Regiment was kept extremely busy. 
Constant patrols were necessary, and calls for support 
to one unit or another in temporary danger were frequent. 
Besides these duties there was a continual need for 
fatigue work on roads and various posts to maintain. 
On 31st March a platoon of the Battalion relieved the 3rd 
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City of London Yeomanry in the Beit Rima sector, the 
latter going to the Yeomanry Division at Belah. 

Little of interest occurred until gth April other than 
daily patrols in the direction of the high ground above 
Kefr Ain which was held by a small enemy post. In 
these patrols there was always a signalling section under 
the personal control of Lieutenant P. S. Roe who by 
telephone kept Battalion headquarters informed of 
every detail of the patrol’s progress. The enemy post 
invariably withdrew and an enemy protective barrage 
was put down around Kefr Ain ; as this was a daily pro- 
cedure the area bombarded was carefully avoided and the 
nett result was a considerable wastage of gun ammunition. 

On oth April operations on a larger scale commenced 
as the 6th Leinsters co-operated with the 232nd Brigade 
in advancing the line to include Berukin and Kh. el 
Fakakhir. The task of the Battalion was to take the 
much patrolled area about Kefr Ain and the high peak 
north-west of the village known as Grey Rock. The hill 
above the village was connected by a saddle to Grey Rock. 
““B” Company was given the task of protecting the 
right flank of the advance by seizing some high ground 
to the east of Kefr Ain. ‘‘A’’ Company was to seize 
the high ground above the village and cross the saddle 
to the capture of Grey Rock, while “ D’’ Company was 
held in reserve (‘‘C’” Company had previously been 
absorbed into the other three companies). A battery of 
18-pounders had been brought up the night before 
to within three thousand yards of the final objective, 
tracks having been cut for them by the Leinsters during 
two or three nights before the oth. 

At 5 a.m. the advance was commenced and the battery 
opened on the first objective while two 60-pounders paid 
attention to Grey Rock. ‘B’’ Company reached its 
position with very little opposition, and *‘ A ’’’ Company 
was able to seize Kefr Ain and the high ground above, 
but further advance across the saddle was impossible due 
to its being swept by enemy artillery and a heavy machine 
gun and rifle fire from Grey Rock. Lieutenant Hogan 
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and Second-Lieutenant McDonnell were both wounded in 
attempting to force this passage. At about this stage an 
unfortunate shell from the enemy landed on a group of 
“D” Company which was just moving forward in support 
of ‘A’ Company, at least twelve casualties resulting, 
including Captain Powell, who was hit in the leg. Lieu- 
tenant Coulter led up the remainder of the company 
under the protection of the hill above Kefr Ain. The 
importance of taking Grey Rock both as a protection for 
the Battalion and as a help to the 232nd Brigade on the 
left was thoroughly realized ; thus, after consultation with 
the F.0.0. of the 18-pounder battery a five minute 
intensive barrage on Grey Rock was asked for. Under 
cover of this Lieutenant Coulter with two platoons of 
““D” Company dropped under the saddle and, moving 
rapidly up the slopes, reached the final objective as the 
gun fire ceased, Lieutenant Coulter, Acting Sergeant 
Smith and Acting Corporal Rowland being the first to 
reach the top, captured fifteen of the enemy and pre- 
vented the remainder firing on their men. The utmost 
credit was due to Lieutenant Coulter for his boldness, 
skill and disregard of personal danger—he received the 
Military Cross for this exploit. At 10.30 the objective 
was attained, I officer and 28 other ranks were captured, 
and a quantity of arms, ammunition, and four machine 
guns were found. The total casualties of the 6th Leinsters 
were 3 officers wounded, 10 other ranks killed, 2 died 
of wounds, and 29 wounded. 

The officer captured spoke French slightly, and in 
conversation it was discovered that his feelings for the 
Germans were anything but friendly. He took over the 
night before the attack, and the officer he relieved was 
in such a hurry to go that he disappeared the moment 
his relief arrived without giving any information as to 
terrain and posts to be held. At dawn the captured officer 
looked over the crest of Grey Rock and was met by a 
60-pounder shell and a salvo of 18-pounders. On learning 
that the Battalion formed part of the roth Division, he 
declared that he had met them once before on Gallipoli. 


st and 6th Bs Operations, 1917-1918. 
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The Battalion now established itself and proceeded to 
patrol the approaches to Kefr Ain. On the r8th Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Craske handed over the command of the 
2gth Brigade to General Vandeleur, and reassumed 
command of the Battalion. On 1st May the rst Leinsters 
relieved the 6th Leinsters in the line, and the latter en- 
camped near Nidham. General Longley, the divisional 
commander, thanked the Battalion for the excellent 
work, in action and out of action, which they had done 
for the roth Division. He decorated Lieutenant Coulter 
(Military Cross) and Sergeant Smith (Military Medal) for 
their gallantry on oth April. A move was then made for 
fresh woods and pastures new, Latron being reached on 
the 4th and Kantara on the 7th. Here another spell of 
training was gone through. A change was now imminent 
which was to result in the absorption of the Battalion, 
for on 23rd May it embarked for France at Port Said on 
s.s. Ormonde, arriving in dock at Marseilles on 1st June. 
Owing to some trouble with the stokers, a certain number 
of our men volunteered and stoked the ship across. 

Entraining on 4th June, it arrived at Aire on the 7th, 
and encamped, being posted to the 14th Division and the 
42nd Brigade. Training and fatigue work were once more 
the order of the day. While at Aire officers from the 
znd Battalion who were then in Nieppe Forest visited the 
6th. The chief joy in getting to France was the fact 
that leave was opened to all ranks, many of whom had 
served continuously for three years abroad. Malaria 
gripped the Battalion to such an extent that the chief 
medical officer paid special visits of inspection, and 
decided that the units of the roth Division would not be 
fit for service until after a course of quinine treatment. 
Thus the Battalion moved by easy stages to Abancourt, 
where on 10th August orders were received for its dis- 
bandment. Numbers of men went to the Gloucesters 
and others to the Connaught Rangers, while a fortunate 
few officers and men reached the 2nd Battalion and took 
part with them in the glorious successes of the last two 
months. 
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The official record of the 6th Battalion as a unit closes 
on the 16th September, 1918. 

The scene changes once again and the reader is trans- 
ported once more to France to follow the final movements 
of the 7th Battalion. Early in 19x8 one regrettable 
change took place, Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. M. Buckley, 
D.S.O., who had for some time been far from fit for active 
service, was sent to hospital and subsequently to England. 
His loss was keenly felt by all ranks. Since his return 
the Battalion had done great deeds and a large factor in 
these successes had been his fine leadership. No com- 
manding officer could have done or thought more for the 
comfort of his men than Colonel Buckley, and although 
not a regular officer of the Regiment, his pride in it, and 
especially in the 7th Battalion, was the keynote of every 
action he took. To those who came most closely in 
contact with him he was like a father, and the relations 
between him and every officer in the Battalion were of 
the closest friendship. Perhaps it was providential that 
he left whilst the Battalion he trained and brought to 
France was still in existence; had he remained a little 
longer he would have felt the disbandment more keenly. 
Major J. D. Mather being on leave, Captain V. J. Farrell, 
M.C., was appointed to temporary command, an honour 
fully justified by the splendid services he had rendered as 
a company commander. 

On 2oth January the 2nd Battalion paid a visit to 
Tincourt and sports, hockey, tug-of-war, and boxing 
competitions were fought out between the two sister 
battalions. The month closed with an uneventful tour 
of front-line duty, Major Mather assuming command on 
relief. February found the enemy in more aggressive 
mood, and he constantly shelled both the forward areas 
and roads and gun positions in rear. On 3rd and 5th 
February (the Battalion being in front line) the enemy put 
heavy concentrations on the forward positions lasting 
one and a half hours which were replied to by our artillery, 
but no infantry action followed. On 6th February the 
7th Battalion was relieved in the line by the znd Leinsters 
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who now joined the 16th Division. The strength of the 
7th at this time was 41 officers and 504 other ranks, but 
that of the 2nd Battalion was much lower, in fact so weak 
were they that the 7th left a number of trained Lewis 
gunners to assist them in the line when the relief was 
carried out. 

The life of the 7th Battalion was now drawing to its 
untimely close. On 11th February Brigadier-General 
Gregorie inspected it, presenting divisional certificates 
to a number of officers and men, and expressing his 
appreciation of the Battalion’s accomplishments. On 
the 13th the whole of the transport section under Second- 
Lieutenant T. J. Glynne proceeded to join the rst 
Division. Next day 18 officers and 285 other ranks 
proceeded on transfer to the 2nd Leinsters, having 
previously been addressed by Lieutenant-Colonel Mather. 
The commanding officer with the remnant of the Battalion 
proceeded to Peronne where with other details they were 
formed into the roth Entrenching Battalion, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. D. Mather commanding. Captain V. J. 
Farrell, M.C. (second-in- command), Captain A. H. 
Whitehead, M.C. (adjutant), and Captain J. H. M. 
Staniforth (assistant adjutant). Later at the base the 
affairs of the 7th Battalion were wound up and the 
obsequies were completed. 

It was with heavy hearts that all ranks experienced the 
break-up of the Battalion. Although its life had been 
short, it was a very full one. The previous pages briefly 
recount its deeds, but they cannot express in words that 
corporate life that exists in a unit. It was some com- 
pensation that the majority of the officers and men were 
transferred to another battalion of the Regiment, but the 
severance of the links which had been forged between 
officers and men in the fiery furnace of many an action 
was deeply felt, and, at the close of the commanding 
officer’s impressive parting address, emotions were 
stirred to their depths. It could not be foreseen that 
after the fiery furnace of March, 1918, the 2nd Battalion 
would be rebuilt largely out of the remnant of the 7th 
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and that all who survived that ordeal would once more 
be united in the Regiment. Yet so it was, and the 
subsequent history of the 2nd Battalion may be read 
in part as a continuance of the story of the Fighting 
Seventh. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
1918-1922. THE 1ST BATTALION. 


RETURN TO UNITED KINGDOM—H.R.H. THE PRINCE 

OF WALES APPOINTED COLONEL-IN-CHIEF—THE 

BATTALION RE-FORMED—DEATH OF THE COLONEL OF 

THE REGIMENT—THE BATTALION EMBARKS FOR INDIA— 
Its STAY IN MADRAS. 


HE most difficult period of all for the historian is 
the period which was neither war nor peace; that 

era which began with the armistice, ran concurrently 
with demobilization and lasted till the Regiment was 
re-formed and got going again. The clock of the War 
Diary ran down so soon as the last shots had been fired ; 
the mechanism of the more sober Digest of Service took 
some time to start. If there is a hiatus in the long story 
which is now approaching its end the gap is unavoidable. 
It is on record that ‘‘in November 1918 orders were 
received that the Battalion would be gradually reduced 
to a permanent cadre sufficiently strong to return to the 
United Kingdom, with the headquarters being certain 
equipment, stores and documents.”’ From that date all 
temporary officers and other ranks were sent to England 
pending demobilization. The regular officers and other 
ranks gradually returned to the United Kingdom, and 
those desirous of serving overseas were formed into a 
unit known as the Foreign Service Details. These 
details were commanded by Major A. G. G. Sharp and 
were attached to the 3rd Battalion stationed at Victoria 
Barracks, Portsmouth. Then on the 2nd August, I919, 
Major (acting Lieutenant-Colonel) B. C. Riall, Captain 
and Quartermaster Dowling and Lieutenant J. M. Scott 
returned from the Expeditionary Force with the 
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permanent cadre. “‘ This,” says a newly opened Digest 
of Service ‘“‘ marks the return of the rst Leinster Regiment 
to the United Kingdom, after being on active service 
since rgth December, 1914. During this period the 
Battalion served in France, Salonika, Palestine and 
Egypt.” The foreign service details were now taken on 
the strength of the rst Battalion which remained under 
the orders of Major Sharp pending the appointment of a 
commanding officer. 

The Regiment had, just before this, been the recipient 
of a signal honour. On 4th July the supplement to the 
London Gazette contained the following notice :— 

“‘ His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
approve of the appointment of Colonel H.R.H. Edward 
A. C. G. A. P. D. Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., M.C., to be Colonel-in-Chief 
of The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal 
Canadians).”’ 

At this time there were at Portsmouth the foreign 
service details of the 1st Battalion, the cadre of the znd 
Battalion, and the 3rd Battalion (which was about to be 
disembodied). The following telegram was at once 
despatched :— 

“* EQUERRY, 
“H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


“ First, Second and Third Battalions Prince of Wales’s 
Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians) now stationed at 
Portsmouth present their humble duty to their Colonel- 
in-Chief and respectfully beg to express their profound 
gratification at the great honour which has been conferred 
upon their Regiment.”’ 


The following reply was received :— 
“‘ Please convey all ranks ist, 2nd, and 3rd Battalions 
my sincere thanks for their kind telegram. Am extremely 
proud of my new appointment and send my best wishes 


to the Regiment. 
| ““ EDWARD P., Colonel.” 
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On the 11th October the Regiment suffered the loss of 
its Colonel, Major-General Upton Prior, who had begun his 
soldiering in the sixties with the rooth Royal Canadians. 
General Prior had taken a deep interest in the compilation 
of the History of the Regiment, and only the day before 
his death he had written a long letter concerning it. He 
had also done much towards strengthening the bonds 
between the rst Battalion and Canada, and it was mainly 
due to his efforts that the Regiment was indebted for 
the honour of affiliation with the two distinguished 
Canadian regiments, the roth Royal Grenadiers, of 
Toronto, and the rooth Grenadiers, of Winnipeg. 
By the death of General Prior the Regiment lost a true 
friend. The Prince of Wales sent a telegram of sympathy. 
The funeral took place on the 16th at Denham, and the 
Prince of Wales was represented at it; the following 
officers from the Battalion also being present :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Mather, Captains Cavendish, 
D.S.O., M.C., G. D. Bailey, M.C., and McEnroy, D.S.O., 
M.C., as well as 25 other ranks. The colonelcy of the 
Regiment was now conferred upon Major-General Gerald 
Farrel] Boyd, C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.0O., D.C.M., who had been 
promoted into the 2nd Battalion as a captain from the 
East Yorkshire Regiment in 1904. The new appointment 
gave intense pleasure to the Regiment who had followed 
with pride and interest the career of Gerald Boyd from a 
captain to major-general during the Great War. 

In those delirious months of 1919 when everyone 
imagined himself rich ; when war gratuities were dropping 
like gentle dew from heaven ;. when people slept in the 
streets outside Olympia the night before the motor show 
and grovelled before haughty motor agents the following 
morning ; when temporary officers and men were cheerily 
searching—though with conspicuous ill success—for 
the England “‘ fit for heroes to live in,’”’ the old Regular 
Army was soberly getting on with its job of garrisoning 
the Empire. The 1st Battalion had left India for the 
war long before its tour there had expired and it was 
now detailed to return there. Accordingly — having 
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won every tug-of-war competition it entered for—the 
Battalion, which had been preceded by an advanced 
party under Captain Deane, embarked at Tilbury on 
the 24th October, rgr9g, on s.s. Sardinsa, the following 
officers embarking :—Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Mather, 
commanding ; Major R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer, D.S.O., 
second-in-command ; Captain and Brevet Major H. W. 
Andrews, M.C., adjutant ; Captains T. D. Murray, D.S.O., 
M.C., G. D. Bailey, M.C., P. McEnroy, D.S.O., M.C., 
Lieutenants Barry, H. A. Howes, M.M., and W. S. 
Bagnall, Captain D. Hayes, quartermaster, and Lieutenant 
J. C. Wood (R.G.A., S.R.) attached as educational officer. 

The following were the numbers of other ranks :— 
Warrant officers, 8; sergeants, 32; rank and file, 460 ; 
total, 500. 

The Sardinsa arrived at Bombay on the 21st November. 
It was en route to India that the Battalion was informed 
that its destination was Madras which was reached after 
a three-day train journey. It had been the hope of all 
the officers of the Battalion that it might be stationed, as 
a whole, in one garrison, but these hopes were shattered, 
and it was not until two years later that the Battalion 
was together on parade. Within a week of our arrival 
in the city of Madras the Battalion was thus distributed : 
In Madras itself were headquarters, ““B’”’ and “DD” 
Companies ; 300 miles away at Wellington was “C” 
Company; while “ A’’ Company was at Cannanore 
400 miles from Madras. Wellington, 6000 feet up in 
lovely surroundings, was the pick of the bunch, as 
Battalion headquarters, with its usual discrimination, 
was quick to realize and consequently a redistribution 
took place by which headquarters, “B’”’ and “C” 
Companies (less two platoons) were stationed at Welling- 
ton; ‘‘ A” Company at Madras; ‘“ D” Company at 
St. Thomas’s Mount (12 miles outside Madras) ; and two 
platoons of “‘ C ’’ Company at Calicut on the west coast. 
This distribution continued for over two years. 

Madras itself was a cheery station but the officers 
“‘ found it hard to compete with the numerous calls on 
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their purses in the shape of club subscriptions when one 
considers the appalling list of clubs which it is advisable 
or necessary to belong to.’’ Since the companies were so 
scattered it was impossible to hold any inter-company 
tournaments at games but each detachment found local 
teams to play with and cups to fight for. A football 
cup was won at Wellington and another at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, while three cups were brought back from the 
Madras District Assault-at-Arms, two firsts at tug-of-war 
and a second at bayonet fighting. 

The two outstanding events during the stay of the 
Battalion in Madras were the visit of the Prince of Wales 
and the unrest in Southern India which culminated in the 
Moplah rebellion. 

The Moplah rebellion broke out in the hot weather 
of 1921. At Calicut was a garrison of two platoons of 
““C” Company, strengthened about this time by the 
remainder of the company plus two platoons of “ B,”’ 
the whole under the command of Captain P. McEnroy, 
D.S.O., M.C., an Irish guardsman who had won pro- 
motion in the war—and incidentally one of the best 
boxers in the Army. With about roo men Captain 
McEnroy proceeded to Tirur Augadi with the Collector 
to effect certain arrests. This precipitated matters and 
the Collector then handed over charge to Captain 
McEnroy. The party got back safely to Calicut, but 
after a trying march during which it was constantly 
engaged. The whole countryside was soon in rebellion 
and Captain McEnroy now sent two platoons and some 
special police to Malappuram to deal with any trouble there. 

That garrison was quickly in a perilous position and 
Captain McEnroy had to decide on his own responsibility 
what action to take. He took the soldierly course of 
going straight for Malappuram with every available man, 
some 100 in all—4o had to be left to look after Calicut— 
hoping to meet the rebels on the way. This he did 
about 20 miles out and there a mob of 1,000 rebels attacked 
him for four or five hours. These fanatics attacked from 
all sides and shot at the Leinster soldiers from trees, 
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on many occasions the rebels got up to the very bayonets 
of the troops. The onrush, however, was beaten off, 
Captain McEnroy getting 30 Moplahs with his own rifle 
and the garrison at Malappuram was successfully relieved. 
For his sterling services Captain McEnroy received the 
thanks of the Government of India and later was granted 
a well merited bar to his D.S.O. 

At the beginning of 1922 the Prince of Wales was 
making an official tour through India. Two years before, 
while lunching with the officers of the 2nd Battalion at 
Colchester, he had asked his hosts to drink with him the 
health of the 1st Battalion—which was done with 
acclamation—and had said how he was looking forward 
to meeting it during his tour in India. Ever since then 
we of the 1st Battalion had been anticipating the pleasure 
of meeting our Colonel-in-Chief, but what hope had we 
of giving him a fitting welcome split up as we were all 
over the south of India? Fortunately, events played into 
our hands. In December, 1921, orders came from head- 
quarters for a change of stations to Agra, to take place 
early in 1922, and, further, the Battalion was ordered to 
concentrate at Madras prior to the move, for the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. The 4th January, 1922, saw the 
Battalion re-united once more. The Prince was due to 
arrive from Burmah on 13th January so that the time was 
short to get into the spick-and-span condition necessary 
for such an occasion ; but the Leinster Regiment always 
prided itself on its reputation for ceremonial and all 
hands worked with enthusiasm to put up a good show. 

The Battalion was at this time under the command 
of Major R. M. Raynsford, D.S.O. Actually the com- 
manding officer was Colonel Humphreys, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
who had been brought in. from the Lancashire Fusiliers 
and had “changed. over” with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mather, who had gone home to command the 2nd 
Battalion, but Colonel Humphreys was in Malabar quelling 
the Moplah rebellion, though he was able to leave his 
very arduous duties for a few days in time to be present 
for the parade for our Colonel-in-Chief. The Prince duly 
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arrived in the morning of the 13th and had a wonderful 
reception from the citizens of Madras. Some hooligans 
did, indeed, try to give trouble but ‘‘D’” Company 
which was sent to assist the civil power “ though showing 
great forbearance at first, when there was need for drastic 
action carried out their duties so vigorously and efficiently 
that they completely quelled the riot and there was no 
further trouble in Madras during the visit of the Prince.’ 
On the 16th His Royal Highness inspected the Battalion, 
and the ovation given after the advance in review order 
on the command “ three cheers for His Royal Highness, 
our Colonel-in-Chief,”” was a memorable one. Every 
man with a decoration had the honour of shaking hands 
with the Colonel-in-Chief ; after visiting the Sergeants’ 
Mess the Prince lunched with the officers, and left in the 
afternoon, cheered to the echo by the Battalion. Some 
days later a letter was received from the Prince’s Military 
Secretary congratulating the Battalion on its smart 
turn-out and steadiness. 

Amid the rejoicings which marked the visit of the 
Colonel-in-Chief there was a death’s head at the feast. 
Rumours of disbandment were in the air and definite 
instructions were received for the return of Irish battalions 
to the United Kingdom, early in February. The circum- 
stances which led up to the disbandment of the regiments 
of Southern Ireland and the actual passing of the Leinster 
Regiment merits a separate chapter and will be so dealt 
with. Here it is merely necessary to say that the 
Battalion embarked on H.M. Transport Somali on the 
6th April, 1922, strength 17 officers, 6 warrant officers, 
17 staff sergeants and sergeants, 19 corporals and 400 
privates. In a farewell order Major-General Burnett- 
Stuart, commanding the Madras District, had thanked 
the Battalion for its admirable service in aid of the civil 
power “‘when all ranks showed admirable discipline 
and self-restraint under intense provocation. The 
Battalion,’’ he went on to say, “‘ has readily and cheerfully 
answered every call that has been made upon it.”’ 

On the 28th April the Battalion disembarked at 
Southampton and entrained for Chatham. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


1918-1922. THE 2ND BATTALION. 
RETURN TO ENGLAND—ON SERVICE IN SILESIA 


| gets over four years of war and bloodshed on the 
Western Front, followed by duty as part of the 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine, the 2nd Battalion 
was like a wearied Titan. So wearied that the accurate 
keeping of records had somewhat lapsed—the War Diaries 
were mercifully no more and the peace Digest of Service 
had not yet been resumed. Consequently there is some- 
what of a hiatus in the official narrative and the exact 
date of the departure of the 2nd Leinster Regiment for 
the United Kingdom cannot be given. From other 
sources, however, it is clear that “ towards the end of 
March, 19149, as all units on the Rhine were getting ready 
to compete in Army sports, the order came for units to 
be broken up and to return to England as cadres.” 
Accordingly, the cadre of the Battalion left Cologne in 
April and settled down at Wagnies-le-petit, near 
Valenciennes in France, with many other cadres, to 
await embarkation. During this long wait they came 
under the sheltering wing of the 5oth Division, which 
organized divisional sports in June, at which the 
combined tug-of-war team made up of Leinsters and 
Royal Munster Fusiliers carried off the catch-weights 
after a Homeric struggle against vastly heavier teams. 
On 23rd June the cadre of the Battalion arrived at 
Portsmouth having been on active service for 4 years 
and 9 months. 

On the 12th July the 2nd Battalion The Prince of 
Wales’s Leinster Regiment was re-formed. The cadre 
had sunk to 5 officers and 5 other ranks and it now 
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absorbed all the personnel of the 3rd Battalion, which 
was then disembodied, with the exception of the 
permanent staff of that battalion which proceeded to 
the depot at Birr. The personnel consisted of three 
classes (a) Regular soldiers serving on normal engage- 
ments with less than two years’ colour service to expire, 
and therefore ineligible for India; (b) those who had 
volunteered for the Army of Occupation, whose service 
would expire on the 1st January, 1920; (c) those eligible 
for demobilization. The officers were partly Regular 
officers and partly temporary officers awaiting demobiliza- 
tion. The strength of the Battalion, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Weldon, D.S.O., on this 
date was 48 officers and 452 other ranks. Three days 
later the Battalion moved from Victoria Barracks, 
Portsmouth, to Fort Purbrook, Cosham. 

The colour party of the Battalion proceeded to Paris 
to take part in the Victory March of the 14th July at 
Paris and the Allied Victory March through London 
five days later. The composition of the colour party on 
these occasions was as follows :—Lieutenant D. P. A. 
McCann, M.C.; Lieutenant M. C. E. Sharp; Company 
Sergeant-Major J. O’Brien, D.C.M., M.M.; Sergeant 
J. McCarthy, D.C.M.; and Lance-Corporal G. Regan, 
D.C.M. To the ceremony in London the Battalion also 
sent a party of 1 officer and 20 ranks, all of whom had 
disembarked in France with the Expeditionary Force in 
1914 and who now marched with the ‘‘ Old Contemptible ” 
contingent. 

The Battalion having been re-formed was now available 
for the normal garrison work of peace time and accordingly 
on the 4th November, 1919, it moved from Cosham for a 
tour of duty in the Eastern Command being quartered 
in Sobraon Barracks, Colchester. The following 
February the Colonel-in-Chief, H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales visited Colchester for the purpose of presenting 
medals and decorations to the officers and other ranks 
of his Regiment. The ceremony was splendidly arranged 
and the turn out and drill of the Battalion were worthy 
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of even the high traditions of the znd Leinster Regiment 
and reflected the highest credit on the commanding 
officer and the Battalion staff. The Prince of Wales 
made a short but most impressive speech to the Battalion 
ending up with these telling words :—“ The Leinsters 
have glorious traditions and these have more than been 
upheld by both the 1st and 2nd Battalions... . To 
the young soldiers on parade I would say ‘follow and 
live up to the splendid example set by the men who 
fought—and won—in the Great War.’ I can assure you 
that I shall watch closely and with interest the welfare 
of the two battalions of the Leinster Regiment.” 

This was the first occasion on which the Battalion had 
met its Colonel-in-Chief, and was also the first occasion 
on which it had met Major-General G. F. Boyd in his new 
position of Colonel of the Regiment. It was a memorable 
day in the history of the Battalion, a glowing sunset 
before the darkness of disbandment fell. 

To record the victories gained by the Battalion in 
sport and skill at arms while at Colchester is almost a 
wearisome task. It won the brigadier’s cup for all round 
success in tug-of-war, bayonet fighting, sabres, épée, foils, 
cross-country and boxing. It won the boxing champion- 
ship of the Eastern Command. It secured second place 
in athletics at the garrison meeting. In rifle shooting 
it put up a record at Bisley seldom if ever equalled, over 
£100 in prizes were secured, and on returning to Colchester 
the competitors “met with a great ovation from the 
townspeople as well as the military.” At the Colchester 
Garrison Rifle Meeting which followed, three cups— 
among other successes—were won. In the Army Hockey 
Cup the Battalion reached the final and was only beaten 
by the Royal Munster Fusiliers after extra time. Four 
prizes were won in bayonet fighting at the Eastern 
Command Tournament in March, 1921, Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. A. H. Orpen-Palmer (who had succeeded to the com- 
mand vice Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Mather retired) won 
first place in the “‘ officer's individual.” In April, 1920, 
two firsts and three seconds were secured at the Eastern 
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Command Boxing Meeting. Between the flags Captain 
Rogers on his famous hunter F1tzBatileaxe won first place 
in the East Essex Hunt Heavy-weight, Suffolk Hunt 
Heavy-weight, Colchester Garrison Open Nomination, 
Essex Farmers, and second place in the Essex Hunt 
Light-weight, and Essex Union. But this victorious 
career of the Battalion was to be checked by a call to 
sterner things. | 
25th May, 1921, and a glorious day! The whole 
Battalion is at the garrison sports when the bomb- 
shell explodes. The 2nd Leinsters are to be prepared to 
move to Silesia at once ; probably in forty-eight hours. 
Drake-like we continued to watch the sports, not perhaps 
with a feeling of complacency, but because there was little 
else to do. Most of us had some vague idea that there 
was trouble in Silesia, but the nature of it (let us admit it, 
the very location of the place) was unknown to most. It 
is, however, comforting to know that in our ignorance we 
were not exceptional]. So little was known at home of the 
conditions in Silesia that, in accordance with orders, the 
Battalion, 400 strong, took with it 36 Lewis guns, tennis 
racquets, the colours, machine guns, mufti and mess kit, 
about 150,000 rounds S.A.A., the band and pipes, gas 
respirators, but, for reasons unknown, no trench mortars. 
The next few days were spent in packing and leave- 
taking, and some of us managed to get a little knowledge of 
Silesia. We learnt it was the very south-eastern portion 
of Germany, its borders running coterminous with those of 
the new state—Poland. Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles it was to be administered by an Inter-Allied 
Commission for a period, and then a plebiscite was to be 
held. The Supreme Council would then decide whether 
it should be given to Poland or Germany, or divided. 
French troops had been in occupation of the area. The 
plebiscite was held in March, 1921, and four British 
battalions were sent up from the Rhine garrison to keep 
order during this time. They were, however, withdrawn 
in April. Meanwhile the Poles formed the opinion that 
the Supreme Council was not going to satisfy what they 
VOL. II 2M 
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considered to be their just aspirations ; and on 1st Maya 
Polish insurrection took place under the leadership of 
Korfanty. The insurgents took possession of half of 
Upper Silesia before they were held up by a force which 
the Germans collected, called the Selbtschutz, under 
General Hoefer. The estimated strength of the Poles 
was 60,000, and they had numerous machine guns and a 
little artillery ; and that of the Germans 40,000 well- 
equipped ex-soldiers. Both the Polish and German 
Governments were ordered to close their frontiers and 
to forbid the further importation of arms into Upper 
Silesia. The province itself belonged as yet to neither 
Poland nor Germany, but was under the Inter-Allied 
Commission. The Allied troops on the spot were in- 
sufficient in numbers to deal with the situation. Re- 
inforcements must be sent, both armed forces disbanded, 
and order restored. We were to be part of the re- 
inforcements. 

What were our feelings? Mixed, very! Deep de- 
pression on the part of the married contingent, annoyance 
on the part of the hunting community, who, however, 
would not mind so much if we were back in time for the 
cubbing ; wild delight on the part of the youths thirsting 
for adventure and the unknown. 

After hearing complimentary speeches from the 
divisional and brigade commanders, coupled with wishes 
for good luck and an early return, the Battalion left 
Colchester at I a.m. on 31st May (strength 19 officers and 
425 other ranks), leaving behind about roo recruits, 
together with a small but highly trained staff of instructors 
begging to be allowed to go with the Battalion. 

At Dover the Battalion was divided into two parts, 
assembling again at Cologne on the morning of Ist June. 
Stores of all descriptions were drawn at Cologne, and 
the left half Battalion departed at midnight 2nd/3rd June, 
the right half Battalion following eight hours later. 
Our route ran through Coblentz and Leipzic, and through 
a smiling countryside, in weather so oppressively hot as 
to be almost tropical. Both parties arrived at Oppeln 
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on the morning of 5th June, and the Battalion marched 
5 kilometres to Grudschutz, a very small and disgusting 
village, Eastern in its squalor, whose inhabitants were 
clearly untouched by questions of birth-control. 

Here we gathered a little more information as to the 
situation in the country. The Allied troops were under 
the command of General Gratier (French), the composition 
of the British Force being as follows :— 


Commander—Major-General Sir W. Heneker, K.C.B., 
D.S.O 
IST BRIGADE. 


Commander—Col.-Comdt. A. G. Wauchope, C.M.G., 
C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Ist Bn. Royal Irish Regiment. 3rd Bn. The Middlesex 
Regiment. 2nd Bn. The Connaught Rangers. 


2ND BRIGADE. 


Commander — Col.-Comdt. A. B. Kennedy, C.M.G., 
D.S.QO. 

2nd Bn. The Black Watch. 1st Bn. The Durham 

Light Infantry. 2nd Bn. The Leinster Regiment. 


A portion of the French troops was behind the Polish 
lines, and the remainder was behind the German lines 
near Oppeln. All the British Force was in the vicinity 
of Oppeln. 

The Germans had, by means of their Press and various 
propaganda methods, stated that the British had arrived 
to fight side by side with their German friends and drive 
the Polish insurgents out of Silesia. They had also 
accused the French of supplying the Poles with arms and 
ammunition, and with not offering any resistance to the 
Polish forces. 

We realized that from the purely military aspect our 
position was absurd, and we must rely solely on moral 
effect. As soldiers we were not concerned in any way 
with politics ; the rights or wrongs of the situation were 
nothing to us; our object was clear—to uphold British 
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prestige, fair play, justice, and to rely primarily on the 
display of these qualities to enable our orders to be carried 
out. Germans and Poles must be treated alike; we 
were neutrals, and did not propose to become partisans. 
The French were our comrades in war, they were our 
allies in peace, and it was our duty to demonstrate 
publicly and privately on any and every occasion in our 
own small sphere that the Entente meant as much to us 
as it did during the four years of war. 

Very soon we were to be given the opportunity to test 
our appreciation of the situation and to put our principles 
into practice. On the morning of 7th June we received 
orders to proceed north to Rosenberg during the after- 
noon. The town was in possession of the Polish 
insurgents. If possible they were to be persuaded to 
evacuate the town; if necessary, force must be used ; 
in any case, the town must be occupied on the 7th. 

We left Grudschutz at 3 p.m. in lorries, and on the way 
picked up a company of the 24th Battalion Chasseurs 
Alpins, who were to be attached to us. The commanding 
officer went on ahead and interviewed the Polish com- 
mander. After some objections the latter agreed to 
withdraw from the town, but could not do so under four 
hours. He was promptly given one hour in which to 
evacuate. The Polish insurgents marched out at 10 
p.m., and the Battalion marched in at 10.15 p.m., the 
pipes playing “ Paddy McGinty’s Goat,” to the delight 
of the inhabitants, who were chiefly German. It was 
unfortunate that the Polish Intelligence Department 
should subsequently so far slander the pipes as to say we 
marched into Rosenberg singing ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land tiber Alles’?! Not many who were present with the 
Battalion are likely to forget this our first day of active 
operations, the long dusty journey, the uncertainty of 
everything, and finally the general weariness. Thankfully 
we found our way into billets—that is, all except the 
company finding outposts; for the temper of both 
Germans and Poles was uncertain, and we could not 
afford to neglect military precautions. 
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It is difficult to describe adequately the week which 
followed, so crowded. was it with incident, but a casual 
observer would have said that the Allied troops spent 
their time in getting in and out of lorries. The com- 
manding officer and adjutant interviewed so many 
different delegations of all nationalities all day, only 
appearing for meals, that, as a result, though they never 
lost that charm and courtesy which is undoubtedly theirs, 
it was unsafe to try them too far. 

The commanding officer found himself responsible for 
the German and Polish line for a distance of about 20 
miles. He had 400 troops in a town sandwiched between 
the lines. He decided, therefore, that a Neutral Zone was 
to be created at once. The Germans were told in no 
circumstances whatever was a single soldier to advance 
one foot in front of the line as at present occupied. The 
Poles were persuaded to withdraw their line, to a distance 
varying from two to ten miles, to what they considered 
suitable tactical localities. None of the belligerents was 
allowed in any circumstances to enter the Neutral Zone, 
which was, so far as the number of troops allowed, under 
Allied protection. It will be realized that the forces 
at the disposal of the commanding officer were totally 
inadequate to enforce these orders. They could be put 
into practice only by diplomacy and threats—when 
necessary. It was trying, tedious work this. We only 
claim to be soldiers, and the passions of both forces were 
inflamed to an unbelievable degree of hatred and mistrust. 
All the Allied forces could do was to patrol the Neutral 
Zone in lorries (and they were none too plentiful) and see 
that it was kept neutral. The remainder was done by 
Headquarters. Delegations of both sides, with wild 
alarmist stories of attacks, murders, battles and atrocities 
streamed into Rosenberg, and very soon we learnt one 
thing—there is not such a thing as truth in Upper Silesia 

That the opposing forces were kept apart and the 
Neutral Zone respected was stated in the English Tsmes 
to be due to the firm action of the colonel ; this is un- 
doubtedly true, and it was accomplished because he 
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realized that the German will do as he is told if he is | 
threatened, and the Pole will do as he is asked if he is wel] 
treated. 

Perhaps a few words about the Polish insurgents would 
not be out of place. Hastily got together, wearing all 
sorts and descriptions of civilian clothes and uniforms, 
practically no equipment, wonderful assortment of arms 
(including British rifles, 1914 pattern), dirty and untidy, 
chiefly youths, their officers recognized by blue-and-white 
bands on the arm and perhaps a sword, they were, what 
the private soldier often called them, “ a ragtime crowd.” 
But, considering all the circumstances—they had no 
discipline as we know it, and it was not unusual for whole 
bodies of them flatly to disobey their officers—it was 
really wonderful how they were able to manage things in 
the way they did. 

The lorry patrols frequently found things very exciting. 
Perhaps one small incident may be described. One of our 
officers with a French officer and a lorry load of troops 
entered a village called Wyssoka (in the Neutral Zone). 
They noticed one party of armed men entering from the 
east end of the village and another from the west. Both 
parties adjourned to the village graveyard, evidently by 
mutual agreement, a suitable position for a battle (it saved 
transport arrangements), and commenced to fight. 
The Allied officers were compelled to act, and this took the 
form of running up and down between the opposing forces 
waving white flags (or, as the French officer’s report 
stated, “‘ agitating their white draperies ’’) and calling 
“Stop ! Stop ” ! in a loud tone. This policy, however, 
being only partly successful, and quite a few men having 
been killed, it was necessary to call up the troops. The 
battle then ceased, and both parties were persuaded to 
return to their respective lines, the Poles showing their 
appreciation of the British officer by filling his hat with 
cigars and cigarettes. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Further south of our 
area the Poles and Germans were still fighting. On 
14th June the Battalion—less “‘A’’ Company, which 
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remained at Rosenberg—marched to Guttentag, a town 
about 12 miles south of Rosenberg, in order to extend the 
Neutral Zone. This time, however, we were informed 
that the Poles, who were in occupation of Guttentag, 
had been informed of our proposed arrival, and would 
evacuate the town by 9 a.m. 

The colonel went ahead in a car to make sure that the 
Poles were gone and that the Germans knew of our move 
and were not likely to fire. The road all the way to 
Guttentag, however, was held by the Poles complete with 
machine guns, who said that they knew nothing of our 
move, and were at first disinclined to allow us to pass 
without resistance. When Guttentag was reached, the 
Polish commander said he knew nothing about our arrival 
and declined to withdraw his troops. Another conference 
was necessary, and meanwhile word was sent to the 
Battalion to halt two miles outside the town pendmg 
further instructions. Shortly after the conference com- 
menced the Polish delegates apologized for having to 
leave for an hour, but they had to attend a funeral of 
some of their men. The conference adjourned, and we 
watched from a window in the Polish Headquarters the 
funeral procession. Thirteen men were being buried, 
and the coffins, gaudy and cheap, were drawn on country 
carts simply smothered in wreaths. The whole garrison, 
perhaps 1,000 men, formed the procession, which was 
headed by a band, who were, one hopes, better soldiers 
than musicians—a wild, queer, and almost fantastical 
affair, but not without an impressive solemnity. 

The conference resumed, the Polish commander 
eventually agreed after much persuasion to withdraw his 
men by 4 p.m. Meanwhile the Battalion had to wait on 
the road, and the colonel went to see the German com- 
mander. He likewise knew nothing of our arrival but 
promised he would issue the necessary orders that no one 
was to advance and that the Neutral Zone was to be 
tespected. 

One more slight hitch occurred. At 4 p.m. the Poles 
had not left the town and refused to do so on the grounds 
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that they were being attacked by the whole German 
Army. Still more negotiating took place, but eventually 
they moved out at 5.30 p.m. and the Battalion marched in. 
Perhaps one might here pay a tribute to the O.C. Company 
of the 24th Chasseuys, whose presence and advice at these 
negotiations were invaluable. 

The Battalion had now created a Neutral Zone 30 miles 
in length, and varying from 3 to Io miles in breadth, and 
the commanding officer was responsible for the whole . 
of this area. 

Having profited by our earlier experiences no Inter- 
Allied Police were introduced into this zone. This armed 
force was the instrument of the Inter-Allied Commission 
and was recruited from Upper Silesia for the purpose of 
maintaining order during the time the Commission 
governed the country, and originally consisted equally of 
Germans and Poles. When the insurrection occurred the 
Polish portion joined the Polish insurgents, and the force 
as we found it was therefore entirely German, officered 
very inadequately by Allied officers. This force had been 
placed in the Neutral Zone in large numbers to assist 
in keeping order, but, in the nature of things, strict 
impartiality was hardly to be expected of it. Frequent 
complaints of its behaviour were received from the Poles, 
who refused to regard it as anything other than a German 
force, and many of these appeared on inquiry to be not 
altogether groundless. The assistance of the Inter-Allied 
Police was therefore a doubtful advantage, and the 
sending of reinforcements not encouraged. _ 

The next two weeks the Battalion remained in Gutten- 
tag, sending out lorry patrols daily and dealing with 
innumerable complaints. The O.C. “A’’ Company 
appointed himself Military Governor of Rosenberg, and 
as such accomplished many doughty deeds. 

Meanwhile the allied commander was arranging with 
the Polish commander for the withdrawal of his force 
from Upper Silesia, and with the German commander 
for the disbandinent of the Selbtschuéz. The Polish 
withdrawal was arranged by “ bounds,’”’ and as each took 
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place the area so evacuated was occupied by Allied 
troops. 

The first stage took place on 29th June, and the 
Battalion moved to Pawonkau (‘‘A” Company to 
Schierokau). On 2nd July one platoon occupied 
Lublinitz, and on 5th July Battalion headquarters 
moved to Koschentin and the companies as follows :— 


““A’’ Company : Lissau. 
““B” Company : Woischnik. 
“C” Company: Kaminitz. 
““D ” Company : Boronow. 


On 6th July all the Polish forces were out of Upper 
Silesia, and the Selbtschutz was disbanded. It was well 
known, however, there were arms in every village, and 
martial law was therefore still retained and all military 
precautions taken. So much propaganda has been 
issued by both Poles and Germans on the subject of this 
insurrection, such misrepresentations have been made, 
often by those who should know better—and naturally 
there is so much ignorance amongst people who were not 
present—that perhaps our impressions would be of 
interest. They might even carry some authority when 
we say we had ample opportunity of seeing things, and 
came to the country prepared to be quite impartial, and, 
being Regular soldiers anxious to “ go home,” have no 
axe to grind; but on the whole it is better to confine 
oneself to a mere narrative of events. 

A few days after we arrived in Koschentin the company 
of the 24th Chasseurs left us, and our men gave them a 
wonderful send-off. From the outset they identified 
themselves with us in the most loyal manner. Offficers 
and men became close friends, and we on our part regarded 
them as very fine soldiers. That our feelings were 
reciprocated we had very little cause to doubt, and we felt 
that we had, in our own small way, done something to 
cement the Entente, and the doing of it gave us much 
real pleasure. The various companies were in small, 
rather dirty and very dull villages, whilst Battalion 
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headquarters were more fortunate in a large and com- | 
fortable schloss. Let it be added that the position 

of the Battalion headquarters was decided on 

from a purely tactical point of view, and the schloss 

was merely incidental. For the next month no moves 

took place, but all companies sent out patrols in the area 
early. Everything, howeyer, was very quiet, and some 

of us got some quite good shooting in the district, our 
serenity being by no means disturbed consequent on the 
alarmist reports of another Polish “‘ Putsch.” 

The bitter disappointment of everyone at the decision 
of the Supreme Council to refer the question of Upper 
Silesia to the League of Nations is too painful a subject 
to be recalled; we realized it meant at least another 
three months in Silesia for us. 

On 23rd August we moved to Rosenberg, the scene 
of our earliest triumph, since it was understood the 
community in this area had not settled down to a peaceful 
life sufficiently quickly. After asserting ourselves in the 
first few days of our arrival everything was quiet again. 
One company was detached to Guttentag, and this 
subsequently moved to Schierokau. On 8th September 
the “‘ state of siege ’’ was raised, and from that time we 
merely occupied the same position as troops at home in 
our relations with the civil power. The civil authorities 
took over the government of the country, and we were 
merely called in in aid of the civil power in serious cases 
of riot and disorder. From this time we devoted our- 
selves to training, and classes for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in all military subjects were the order 
of the day. From the point of view of professional 
efficiency the Battalion undoubtedly gained enormously 
by being sent to Silesia. We left England very young 
and inexperienced, chiefly recruits, who had learnt only 
the basis of training, with one real asset—a very good 
discipline and a very fine spirit. The active service 
conditions under which we lived have given the men (and, 
may we whisper it ? perhaps the officers) those oppor- 
tunities which home soldiering did not offer, and as a 
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result they were to go home young soldiers perhaps, but 
in a sense seasoned veterans fit to take their place 
in the field, and, it was hoped, to hold it worthily. 

The Battalion moved to Oppeln on 4th December, 
and took some time to settle down sufficiently to 
appreciate the move. But the news of the possibility 
of a settlement in Ireland and an end to bloodshed 
came to us all as a wonderful Christmas present, and our 
prayers that the efforts of the negotiators might be 
crowned with success was surely one which found an 
echo in the heart of every Irishman. 

The routine of ordinary peace time training was 
unduly disturbed early in 1922 by rumours of disband- 
ment, emphasized by orders for the return of the Irish 
battalions to the United Kingdom. On the 24th March 
the Battalion paraded for a marching out inspection 
by Major-General Sir William Heneker (brother of the 
late Fred Heneker of the Battalion). A copy of a special 
order of the day issued by General Naulin commanding 
the Allied forces was received, the contents of which 
were as follows :— 

“‘ The Irish battalions which form part of the British 
Contingent of the Upper Silesian Force are leaving us 
shortly to return to the United Kingdom. 

“‘ Before their departure I wish to express my deepest 
regret at losing these excellent troops who have before 
now distinguished themselves in many distant battle- 
fields especially on the French front in the course of 
their numerous engagements during the Great War. 

“The Allied Forces will always observe the memory 
of these Irish battalions as that of valiant and loyal 
comrades. In saluting their colours, for the last time, 
I wish to convey to all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men my sincere thanks for the good services 
they have rendered to the inter-Allied cause since they 
arrived in Upper Silesia.” 

On the 25th the Battalion entrained at Oppeln and 
arrived at Cologne at noon on the 28th, proceeding to 
the barracks occupied by the 14th Hussars. In the 
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afternoon ‘‘ the Battalion played the Hussars at hockey 
winning 3—2.”’ At 9.30 p.m. the Battalion left Cologne 
and proceeding vsa Ostend and Dover arrived back at 
Sobraon Barracks, Colchester, about midnight of the 
28th-z29th March. There was now nothing to do but to 
await the formal instructions relative to disbandment, 
but the officers and men of the Battalion kept up their 
sporting reputation to the end. The last two entries 
in the Digest of Service, before the announcement of the 
receipt of the death sentence, are gloriously to the effect 
that on the 22nd of May the Battalion beat their friends 
the 1st Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment at 
cricket, and the sergeants defeated their opposite numbers 
in a rifle competition. E’en in our ashes live our wonted 
fires. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE DISBANDMENT OF THE REGIMENT. 


|* the first chapter of this history it was related how, 

on the conclusion of almost every war, it was 
England’s custom to signalize the event by copious 
reductions of her armed forces ; and now in 1922 political 
happenings caused this craving for retrenchment to be 
directed particularly against the Irish regiments of the 
British Army. 

To take the political factor first, for some considerable 
time past there had been a great deal of serious unrest, 
amounting at times to open rebellion, against the forces 
of government in Ireland. Martial law had been pro- 
claimed in certain of the more disturbed areas, and had 
gradually been extended until the rule of the military 
had almost everywhere superseded that of the civil 
power. Northern Ireland had received autonomy and 
on 22nd June, 1921, His Majesty King George V visited 
Belfast and opened the Northern Parliament in state, 
making a special appeal to all Irishmen to join in securing 
peace. The outcome of His Majesty’s speech was that 
the Prime Minister invited the heads of the Northern 
Government and the leaders of Sinn Fein to discuss 
matters with a view to a settlement at a conference in 
London. ‘Certain agreements” were provisionally 
arrived at, and on 11th July a truce came into force 
between the Crown forces and those of the Irish 
Republican party pending the negotiations between the 
British Government and the Sinn Fein Leaders, and on 
the 18th, General Macready, Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, after interviews with the chief liaison officer 
of the Irish Republican Army, agreed to the removal of 
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certain restrictions which had been imposed in the martial 
law areas. 

On 14th July Messrs. Lloyd George and de Valera 
commenced their discussions, and some three weeks later 
the Government decided upon the unconditional release 
of all members of the Dail Eireann, interned or imprisoned, 
to enable them to attend the meeting of that body ; but, 
after sitting for some days in secret session, Dail Eireann 
unanimously rejected the Government’s peace offer. 
At the end of September, however, the British Premier 
again invited Sinn Fein to send delegates to a conference 
in London, and this time the invitation was accepted, 
and the conference opened on r1th October. The 
situation was more than once imperilled by certain 
utterances made by Mr. de Valera, but the negotiations 
were continued, and finally on the morning of 6th Decem- 
ber an agreement was reached, and the provisions thereof 
were at once published. The one immediately affecting 
the status and existence of those Irish regiments of the 
British Army which were recruited in that portion of 
Southern Ireland which was in future to be known as 
“the Irish Free State,”’ was that which agreed to the 
establishment by the Government of the Irish Free State 
of a Military Defence Force, which was not, however, 
to exceed in size such proportion of the military establish- 
ments in Great Britain as that which the population of 
Ireland bore to that of Great Britain. 

Meanwhile the question of the retrenchment of the 
British Regular Army had been under consideration. 
In August, 1921, a committee of business men had been 
appointed by the Cabinet to advise on questions of 
finance and to make recommendations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for effecting forthwith all possible 
economies, in view of the urgent necessity for reducing 
expenditure in 1922 by no less a sum than one hundred 
and thirty millions. The committee was known as 
the ‘‘ Super-Axe ’’ Committee or, from its chairman, as 
the Geddes Committee, and already as early as 28th 
January, 1922, the leading Service paper of the day, 
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in writing of the forthcoming publication of the report 
of this committee, and in anticipating the particular 
form which the expected proposals for economy would 
take, had spoken as follows :—‘‘ It seems that in any case 
we shall find that certain further reductions in battalions 
of infantry will almost certainly take place—no matter 
how premature and suicidal such policy may be, and we 
must, therefore, we fear, prepare ourselves for the worst 
and recognize that many historic units may be removed 
from the Army. At first sight, admitting that disband- 
ment on the Geddesian scale is really to be the order of 
the day, it seems easy enough to decide upon the regi- 
ments and battalions from among which such disband- 
ment can most easily occur. The recently concluded 
treaty with Ireland permits of the new Free State main- 
taining certain armed forces of its own, and doubtless the 
Irish regiments of the Imperial Army will cease to exist 

. . . An easy method for complying with the demands 
of any large-scale proposals for disbandment presents 
itself by virtue of Treaty lately concluded, according 
to the terms of which there does not appear to be any 
provision whatever for maintaining as part of the British 
Army those Irish regiments hitherto recruited in Southern 
Ireland. The Irish regiments have done at least as 
much as have the English, the Scotch and the Welsh in 
the past to build up our Empire ; they have gained fame 
in every quarter of the globe ; the history of the British 
Army has whole volumes dedicated to the memory of 
Irish soldiers. But unless we can maintain depots in 
Ireland the Irish regiments of our Army can no longer be 
kept up, such Irishmen as desire to soldier in the Imperial 
Army must for the future serve in British regiments ; 
and, taking everything into consideration, it seems 
practically inevitable that the wholesale disbandment 
threatened by the forecasts of the Geddes report may have 
to be met by the disappearance from the Army list of the 
greater number of our historic Irish regiments.” 

These gloomy anticipations were justified, for with 
the issue of the Army Estimates there was published a 
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statement by Sir L. Worthington-Evans, the Secretary 
of State for War, to the effect that owing to the condition 
of the finances of the country, it had been decided to 
reduce the Regular Army by 5 line cavalry regiments, 
or an equivalent reduction, and 24 line battalions and 
corresponding depots. This decision was put into 
effect, so far as the infantry of the Army was concerned, 
by Army Order No. 78, published on rrth March, which, 
in view of its historical and far-reaching importance, 
may here be given in part :— 


“ Reduction of Establishment.—His Majesty the King 
has approved with great regret the disbandment, as soon 
as the exigencies of the Service permit, of the following 
corps and battalions of infantry of the line :— 


‘‘The Royal Irish Regiment, comprising :— 


1st Battalion. 

2nd Battalion. 

3rd Battalion (Militia). 
4th Battalion (Militia). 
Depot. 


“The Royal Insh Fusiliers (Princess Victoria’s) 
comprising :— 


1st Battalion. 

2nd Battalion. 

3rd Battalion (Militia). 
4th Battalion (Militia). 
Depot. 


“The Connaught Rangers, comprising :— 


Ist Battalion. 

znd Battalion. 

3rd Battalion (Militia). 
4th Battalion (Militia). 
Depot. 
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‘“‘The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal 
Canadians), comprising :— 


1st Battalion. 

2nd Battalion. 

3rd Battalion (Militia). 
4th Battalion (Militia). 
5th Battalion (Mylitia). 
Depot. 


‘“‘ The Royal Munster Fusiliers, comprising :— 


Ist Battalion. 

2nd Battalion. 

3rd Battalion (Militia). 
4th Battalion (Militia). 
5th Battalion (Militia). 
Depot. 


‘“‘The Royal Dublin Fusiliers, comprising :— 


1st Battalion. 

2nd Battalion. 

3rd Battalion (Militia). 
4th Battalion (Militia). 
5th Battalion (Militia). 
Depot.” 


The Regiment had now to face the heart-breaking 
process of disbandment, a process at first doubly bitter 
for the officers for there existed considerable uncertainty 
as to whether they might not be turned adrift. Fortu- 
nately, this particular fear was ill-founded and the great 
majority of them were transferred to other units. A 
welcome ray of sunshine in the prevailing gloom was the 
receipt of a gracious message from the King who inti- 
mated his intention to receive the colours of the Irish 
battalions and to place them in safety in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

The ceremony took place at 11.30 a.m. on Monday, 
12th June, 1922, the Regiment being represented by the 
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following detachment :—Colonel—Major-General G. F. 
Boyd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.M. ; Officer Commanding 
1st Battalion—Colonel E. T. Humphreys, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Captain T. B. Deane (King’s Colour), Lieutenant F. A. 
Levis (Regimental Colour), C.S.M. A. Bradley, M.M., 
C.S.M. J. Newton, C.0.M.S. A. Madden ; Officer Commandad- 
ing 2nd Baittalicon—Lieutenant-Colonel R. A. H. Orpen- 
Palmer, D.S.O., Captain W. S. Caulfeild, M.C. (King’s 
Colour), Captain T. E. M. Battersby (Regimental Colour), 
R.S.M. C. H. Smith, M.C., D.C.M., C.S.M. J. Finn, 
Colour-Sergeant J. Cannon. 

Forming up in the station yard at Windsor, and pre- 
ceded and followed by escorts provided by the 3rd 
Battalion of His Majesty’s First Guards, and with the 
band of that Regiment at the head of the procession, the 
colour parties of the five regiments—The Royal Irish 
Fusiliers had been reprieved—bearing their colours aloft, 
marched up the hill to the Castle, the band playing 
the march-past of each regiment in turn. Arrived at 
the entrance to St. George’s Hall, the tune suddenly 
changed to ‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and so the column of 
colour parties passed out of the great quadrangle. 

Within, the ceremony was of a private—almost of an 
intimate—character. The King inspected the represen- 
tatives of his Irish regiments, among which was a party 
of the South Irish Horse, and then addressed them as 
follows :— 

“We are here to-day in circumstances which cannot 
fail to strike a note of sadness in our hearts. No regiment 
parts with its colours without feelings of sorrow. 

“‘ A knight in days gone by bore on his shield his coat- 
of-arms, tokens of valour and worth. Only to death did 
he surrender them. Your colours are the record of 
valorous deeds in war and of the glorious traditions 
thereby created. You are called upon to part with them 
to-day for reasons beyond your control and resistance. 
By you and your predecessors these colours have been 
reverenced and guarded as a sacred trust—which trust 
you now confide to me. 
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‘“‘ As your King I am proud to accept this trust. But 
I fully realize with what grief you relinquish these dearly- 
prized emblems; and I pledge my word that within 
these ancient and historic walls your colours will be 
treasured, honoured, and protected as hallowed memorials 
of the glorious deeds of brave and loyal regiments.” 

The King shook hands cordially and in regretful fare- 
well with each member of the colour parties. Then 
followed to each commandmg officer a few words expres- 
sive of very real sympathy—and then came again the 
personal touch, when His Majesty, the Head of the Army, 
handed to each of the several colonels a letter of farewell 
addressed specially to each battalion, recalling its past 
history, and expressing again his grateful appreciation 
of services rendered. And so the outstanding act of 
disbandment was accomplished, and nothing remained 
of five splendid Irish regiments but a memory and those 
banners in the Hall at Windsor Castle. 

The old colours of the 2nd Battalion, that is to say 
the first set, presented to the Battalion when it was the 
3rd Bombay European Regiment, had already been 
sent to India, to be installed in Bombay Cathedral and 
the installation was carried out with impressive pathos 
during evensong on Sunday, 28th January. The 27th 
Inniskillings escorted the colours to the cathedral, from 
the residence of the general officer commanding Bombay 
District, with whom they had been deposited tempor- 
arily for safe custody. The escort to the colours, con- 
sisting of Captain F. J. Williams, M.C., and Lieutenant 
F. S. Marchant, 4 sergeants and 80 other ranks, and the 
band, having received the colour party on parade, the 
march to the cathedral to the tune of ‘‘ The Vanished 
Army ” began. On arrival at the north gate of the 
cathedral about 6.10 p.m., the band wheeled to the left, 
counter-marched, and halted, facing west, and the escort 
to the colours having wheeled to the nght, turned inwards 
and lined the pathway leading from the north gate to the 
west porch. Then to the mournful strains of ‘‘ Danny 
Boy” the colours at the “carry” were marched 
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in slow-time between the ranks of the escort to the 
colours. | 

The colour party entered the cathedral through the 
western door, and occupied seats reserved near that 
entrance, the King’s Colour on the right and the 
Regimental Colour on the left of the central nave. The 
escort to the colours entered through the same entrance 
and occupied seats around the colours. A very large 
congregation had assembled to witness this impressive 
ceremony, representatives of all the services being present 
besides the remainder of the 27th Inniskillings at Bombay. 
After the second Lesson, a special service of prayer 
took place. Then the choir, singing Kipling’s ‘‘ Reces- 
sional ’’ proceeded down the central nave to the foot of 
the cathedral, and then turning, preceded the general 
officer commanding Bombay District, the archdeacon, and 
the officers carrying the colours to the altar steps. On 
arrival at the steps the general officer commanding took 
the colours in turn and handed them to the archdeacon, 
who laid them crossed upon the altar. Special prayers 
were then said, followed by the singing of two verses of 
the National Anthem. A few moments dead silence, 
“‘ Last Post ’’ was sounded by buglers of the Inniskillings, 
and the remainder of evensong was then sung. 


Thus perished The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment. 
In a service like that of the British Army, in which long 
and uninterrupted descent begets a pride as fierce as that 
which reigns in old historic families, the Leinster Regi- 
ment could not rival the immemorial traditions of the 
older regiments of the line. Its life was short in span. 
It was its own ancestor. It never fought with Wellington ; 
no victories of Marlborough are borne upon its colours ; 
until the Great War came it never trod a battlefield in 
Europe. But if its career was brief it is not without 
glory. It fought in every continent of the globe. It won 
high praise from many a commander under whom it served 
in war. It poured forth its blood for the maintenance 
and extension of empire. Its graves lie scattered by the 
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Betwa and the Somme; on the veldt of Africa, and by 
the Great Lakes of North America. The part it played 
in the World War must be judged from the imperfect 
story of these volumes. The tale is one of duty nobly 
done ; but no claim is made to service more glorious or 
distinguished than that of other units ; and the Regiment 
will be content if it be remembered but for this—that it 
fought in a manner worthy of the splendid record of the 
Irish Regiments of the Crown. 

Every regiment has a soul ; a spirstus sntus that is fed 
by memories of old or nourished by records and trophies 
of a glorious past. It may be that the soul is quickened 
by the thought that in the race for glory a long start 
has been conceded, and that on the ladder of fame the 
higher rungs are crowded by earlier feet. In such a 
regiment there will ever reign the wish that “‘ere the 
end, some work of noble note may yet be done.”” There 
sprang, from this, within the Leinster Regiment that 
will to win and that determination in danger which ever 
marked it. These traits were overlaid by a whimsical 
acceptance of foul and fair. Like the mariners of Ulysses, 
who “‘ ever, with a frolic welcome, took the thunder and 
the sunshine,’”’ those Irish soldiers faced all conditions 
with a smile. These things make for a happy regiment. 
And so the memory of years spent in it will live in the 
hearts of all Leinster soldiers long after the Regiment 
is no more. 
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